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A RUINED GARDEN. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 








ALL my roses are dead in my Garden— 
What shall [ do? 

Winds in the night, without pity or pardon, 
Came there and slew. 


All my song birds are dead in their bushes— 
Wo for such things! 

Robins and linnets and black-birds and thrushes 
Dead, with stiff wings. 


Oh, my Garden! rifled and flowerless, 
Waste now, and drear; 

Oh, my Garden! barren and bowerless, 
Through all the year. 


Oh, my dead birds! each in his nest there, 
So cold and stark; 

What was the horrible death that pressed there 
When skies were dark? 


What shall I do for my roses’ sweetness, 
The summer round— 

For all my Garden’s divine completeness 
Of scent and sound? 


[ will leave my Garden for winds to harry; 
Where once was peace, 

Let the bramble vine and the wild brier marry, 
And greatly increase. 


But I will go to a land men know not— 
A far, still land, 

Where no birds come, and where roses blow not 
And no trees stand— 


Where no fruit grows, where no spring makes riot, 
But, row on row, 

Heavy, and red, and pregnant with quiet 
The poppies blow. 


And there shall I be made whole of sorrow, 
Have no more care— 

No bitter thought of the coming morrow, 
Or days that were. 


THE MERRY-DANCER MAIDS. 
BY EDMUND COLLINS, 








ONE white evening when the wind 
Traveled very slow, 

At the pole a troop of maiis 
Wheeled above the snow. 


Robe like dawn each maiden wore, 
Girt about witb flame; 

One appareled like a star 
Called me by my name. 


‘* Sky-born, airy maids are we, 
Lovers we have none; 

Doomed to dance from dark till dawn, 
Never see the sun. 


** When the bright-eyed stars fade out 
In the dawn-lit skies, 

Sighing, we lie down and dream 
Dreams of lover’s eyes. 


‘* Sometimes when the churlish winds 
Hardly can move by, 

We uowind our shining curls 
Mounting to the sky. 


“ Streaming down from polar zone, 
Through your love-warm air, 

Southern eyes behold the bright 
Glory of our hair. 


‘When our lightning fills your eyes 
And unveils your glades, 
Shepherd maidens whisper low, 
*Sce the Dancer maids "’ 
** Sun warm maids who sleep at night 
Then have blushes born. 
Pale-haired, wan Auroral girls 
Get no sleep tiN morn. 


** So we cry for lovers kind 
At ouricy posts, 

Wooed all night by whispering, 
Furtive, pallid ghosts. 

‘*I the lovely child of Dawn, 
Gladly would forswear 

My dominion for one flower 

Like your maidens wear. 





“These my glimmering dawn-wove locks 
Gladly, curl by curl, 

Gleam by gleam, I would exchange 
With your shepherd girl. 


*[ from skyey steeps have seeu 
Men and women’s wo, 

Long processions of your kind 
Slowly come and go, 


** Just as trooping children, who, 
Laughing while they weep, 
Weary as the sun goes by, 
Then lie down to sleep 


‘* Sweetly mid their own green hills 
While the wind goes by. 

Ah, how sweet for aye to dream! 
I can never die. 


** When your lovers walk no more, 
When all songs are sung, 

Earth is dead and suns are cold, 
I shall still be young.”’ 

Waving soft her moon-white hand, 
Signal of good night, 

Louely glowed the snow, and then— 
Flashed the Northern Light. 

New York CIrTy. 
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ON THE MYTHUS. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 











BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS QF AN OPIUM- EATER.” 





THAT which the tradition of the people is to the Truth 
of Facts that is a mythus to the reasonable origin of 
things. These objects to an eye at o might all melt 


° 

into one another, as stars are confluent, which modern 
astronomy has priswatically spit. Says Renne!l as a 
reason for a Mohammedan origin of a canal through 
Cairo, that such is the tradition of the people. But we 
see among ourselves how great works are ascribed to the 
Devil or to the Romans by antiquarians. In Rennell we 
see the effects of syntheses. He thro*s back his obser 
vations like a woman threading a series of needles or a 
shuttle running through a series of rings through a suc- 
cession of Egyptian canals (p. 478), showing the ral ac- 
tion of the case; that a tendency existed tothis And, 
by the way, here comes another strong i lustration of 
the popular adulterations. They in our country con- 
found the ‘‘Romans”’—a vulgar expression for the 
Roman Catholics—with the ancient national people of 
Rome. Here one element of a mythus B has melted 
into the mythus X; and in far distant times might be 
very perplexing to an'iquarians when the popular tradi- 
tion was too old for him to see the point of juncture 
where the alien stream had fallen in. 

‘then, again, not only ignorance but love combines to 
adulterate the tradition. Every man wishes to give his 
own country an interest in anything great. What an 
effort bas been made to suck Sir T. R. back into Scot- 
land. 

Thus it is too difficult witi.vut a motive to hold apart 
vast distances or intervals that hie in a field which bas 
all gathered into a blue haze. Stars, divided by millions 
of miles, collapse into ezch other. So Mythi; and then 
comes the perplexity—the entanglement; then come 
also from !acune arising in these interwelded stories, 
temptations to falsehood. By the way, even the recent 
tale of Astyages seems to have been pieced; the difficulty 
was to tind a motive for Cyrus, reputed a good man, to 
make war on his grandfather. Kill him he might by 
accident ; but the dream required that he should de- 
throne his grandfatter. Accordingly the dreadful story 
is devised; but why shou'd Cyrus adopt the injuries of 
a nobleman who, if all were true, had on'y saved him- 
self by accident? 

Impossible as it would seem to transmute Socrates 
into a mythus, considering the broad daylight which 
then rested upon Athenian history. and the inextrica- 
ble way in which Socrates is entangled in that history 
(altho we have all seen many a Scriptural personage so 
transmuted under far less colorable pretenses or advan- 
tages), still it is evident thet the medieval schoolmen 
did practically treat Socrates as sometbing of that sort 
—as a mythical. sembolic or representative man. Soc- 
rates is the eterna) burden of their quillets, quodlibets, 
problems, syilegisms. For them he is the Ulysses of the 





Odyssey, that much suffering man; or, to speak more 
adequately, for them he is the John Doe and the Rich- 
ard Roe of English law, whose feuds have tormented 
the earth and incensed the heavens through a cycle of 
uncounted centuries, and must have given a bad char- 
acter of our planet in its English side. To such an ex- 
tent “as this pushed that many of the scholastic writers 
became wearied of enunciating or writing his name: 
and, anticipating the occasional fashion of My lud and 
Your ludship at our English bar, or of Hocus Pocus as 
an abbreviation of pure weariness for Hoc est Corpus, 
they called him, not Socrates, but Sortes. Now whence, 
let me ask, was this custom derived? As to Doe and 
Roe, who or what first set them by the ears together, 
is now probably past all discovery. But as to Sortes, 
that he was a mere contraction for Socrates is proved 
in the same way that Mob is shown to have been a brief 
way of writing Mobile Vulgus—viz., that by Bishop 
Stillingfleet in particular the two forms Mob and Mobile 
vulgus are used interchangeably and_ indifferently 
through sever ,»ozes consecutively, just as canter and 
canterbury gall ., of which the one was at first the 
mere puorthand expression of the other, were at one 

riod interchanged, and for the same reason. The 

obreviated form wore the air of plebeian slang at its 
‘irst introduction; but its convenience favored it, soon 
it became reconciled to the ear; then it ceased to be 
slang, and, finally, the original form, ceasing to have 
any apparent advantage of propriety or elegance, 
dropped into total disuse. Sortes, it isa clear case, in- 
herited from Socrates his distressing post of target 
general for the arrows of disputatious Christendom. 
But how came Socrates by that distinction? I cannot 
have a doubt that it was by strength of tradition that 
imputed such a use of the Socratic name and character 
to Plato. The reader must remember that, altho Socra- 
tes was no mythus, and least of al) could be such to his 
own leading disciple, that was no reason why hé should 
not be treated asa mythus. In Wales, some nine or ten 
y. ars ago, Rebecca, as the mysterious and masked re- 
dresser of public wrongs, was rapidly passing into a 
mythical expression for that universal charaeter of 
Rhadamanthian avenger or vindicator. So of Captain 
Rock, in Ireland. So of Elias amongst the Jews (‘‘when 
E'ias shall come”) as the sublime, mysterious and, in 
some degree, pathetic expression for a great teacher 
lurking among the dreadful mists. 


ss 


THE NEW INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
JOURNALS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











It is to be suspected that the magazines have received 
more than their just dues in the public apportionment 
of credit for literary desert. Of course I apeak with re- 
gard to comparative criticism which is supposed to be 
made by the mass of readers who bring a truly en- 
lightened intelligence to the task of deciding what is 
best in literature. Certainly the magazines of the better 
class deserve all the praise so lavishly bestowed upon 
them; they have done (especially in America) a nctably 
great work for art and letters. No intelligent man or 
woman, following no matter what vocation, can afford 
to pass the great magazines by without careful notice. 
No home is a complete domestic center of culture with- 
out these monthly visitors who c>me in to review, to 
stimulate and to fertilize the reason and the imagina- 
tion, One could not say more without passing the limit 
of reserve, and, in appearance at least. blowing a big 
horn of praise. It is not that we would have the mag- 
azines less praised that we venture to wonder why so 
little is said about the remarkably good literature that 
is given to the public by the weekly and daily journals. 
For myself, 1 rummage b th monthlies and weeklies 
and dailies as well, and make great eyes over a good 
thing no matter where I find it. Still Iam not so sure 
that | have not been guilty often enough of adding 
something to my appreciation of a story or a poem, a 
sketch or an essay on account of the journal in which I 
found it, nor can | quite scquit myself on the score of 
prejudice in favor of the magazines. Among these 1 
have my faverite one, the cne whose leaves I always 
tumble first; but Tam notin the mocd to make this 
preference a gift to the public. What is more to my 





purpose and more interesting is a glance at the influence 
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of religious ne~sparers on the spread of a correct Jit- 
erary taste. It would be pleasant to go further and 
show how t'e daily and weekly jourra s in general, in- 
cluding the religious press, have come up to the st :nd- 
ard popularly regarded as belonging exclusively to the 
literary monthlies: but space for>ids. 

We all know that it is not so long since fiction and 
poetry were scanned very closely by the orthodox cf 
most Christian denomination:. It was thought t at 
any verse less ostensibly devoted to a ‘*‘ sacred subject” 
than Mi ton’. ** Paradise Lost,” was dangerous reading 
for the younz; and as for novels, Bunyan’'s *‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was t'e model. The theory was, that fiction 
had in it an insidious and subtle poison, which could be 
neutralized ony by a hyperemia of didactic blood 
throughout its body. This was due largely to the fact 
that botn fiction and poetry bad been made filthy by the 
acciden s and exigencies of a developing civilization, of, 
speaking more accurately, it was owing to the failure of 
novelists and poets tu keep pace with Christian progress. 
In the nature of things, however, this could not last. 

True art always goes hand in hand witb religion. The 
prevailing religion in any civilization colors the fiction 
and poetry, or, in a word, the romance of that civiliz- 
tion. In« ne sen-e genius feeds upon religion; but it is 
not in the narrow sense of the sects, the schoo's, the 
denominations. Genius general zes and extr.cts the 
prevailing v sues of its ‘ime, or else it combats and re- 
jects contemp rary tendencies, making an Ishmaelite of 
itself Greek ar was the twin o° Greek religion. ‘'tal- 
ian art at its best was the last refinement of what the 
Ro van Church rignified when interpreted by genius. 
At any p2riod of literary history marked by the absence 
of notable art you wi'l find that the prevailing religion 
and toe prevai ing literature are not in sympathy with 
each other in spirit, and the flabbiness of execution 
which caracter:zes certain schoo s is due to the fact 
that (because gen us and the prevailing religion were 
nt in sympathy) the schools, tho cstentatiously relig- 
ious. were devoid of genius, 

Att e present time, we appear to be emerging from a 
short period of negative attrac ion between genius and 
the prevailing religion. Not long ago great adva: ces in 
science had not be n comovrehended and accepted by the 
religious world. Genius rushed to feed upon and as- 
similate the new ideas. If the outlines of di+ine revela- 
tion were to be taken as inflex:ble and non-ajus’able 
genius proposed to rejec: it were it confl cted with in 
disputable facts unvarthed by science, there was a jar 
ali along the line. The rigid litera ists among orthodox 
Christians recoiled from a comparison of Scripture witn 
discovery. it looked to ‘hem like sacrilege. Of course, 
however, no two truths can conflict. and already the 
elements are rapidly ajjusting themselves to natura 
harmony. Out of this confi'ct and this process of eyui- 
libration has come a1 unlooked-fur gain to art. espe- 
cially as regards its universal dissemination. In mak- 
ing the investigations and bandying the arguments 
made necessary by a war of words, the combatants 
came closer together than ever the world and the 
Church had before been: so c ose, indeed, t' at they took 
a good. strong lo ‘k into each otaer's eyes. In fact, they 
becime intimately acquainted. Before anybedy could 
object, they were swapping books. pamphlets, maga- 
zines, journa's and tracts. Toe preachers revi+ wed 
novels from the pulvit. the novelist quoted the preachers 
or set them bodily in his stories. 

Gradualy bu. sare your ealing religious journals 
have become more ani mpre literary, more and more 
encouragers of ar*. Naturaly the ethics of art has 
b en kept in view by them; but haopily the childish 
** goodv-zooly” interpretation of ethics once thought 
necessary to the defense of re igion has been replaced 
by liberal and generous views of human life and mo- 
tive, 

The American reading public does not fail to observe 
that the religious jurnals of the best type are now 
fuily the equals of the great mag zines in the quantity 
and quali y of the literature they print. his 's some- 
thing sivniticant, suggesting adrating closer to each 
other of tne genius of Chri-tianity and the genius of tne 
world, 

“ Perh»ps it mav turn out a song, 
Perbaps turn out a sermon.” 

The snirit of realisn, which is another name for ma- 
teria ism, bas d ne gond to the extent that it has forced 
the issue between it and Chistianitv. Civilization 
must be one thing or the other; it myst be Christian or 
it must be agnostic. In other words. i must be ideal in 
its aims or it wust cast aside the whole beautiful dream 
of the Chri-tian faith. 

To my mind the hope of a growin: wo 11 is in the 
sufficiency of ‘he Bible cole If t»at code is not e as- 
tic enouzh t» comprehen all of truth. and :oadopt it as 
s00n as discovered, it will be found iradequate. It will 
not serve t 1e turn of religion to say that env arbitrary, 
rig d, * thus saith the Bonk * must be preferred to the 
incontestable dem~astrations of scienc’. If the Book is 
true it will coincide with truth. 

The moat preciou- promise of our time is in the fusion 
of scrence and religion and art and religion. The 
preacher is begi ning to sav: The earth moves ard he 
is not excommunicated therefor. The man of science 

is beginning to examine the juncture of discovery and 


revelation, with a growing expectation of coming upun 
the correlation letween the seen and the unseen, the 
materia! and the spiritual. 

The touch is a thriling one when heavenly purity 
meets divine power in art. Toward this touch the 
‘*‘ saving remvant” is straining. Christianity in adjust- 
ing itself to the sa'vation of a new world is bappily as- 
similating the power of art and literature. No longer is 
fiction forbidden —no longer is poetry banisbed from tre 
home—no more is sc:ence despised as impious and sacri- 
legious. The religious journal has left off tLe old-time 
lugubriousness and has passed from the hysteria of fear 
into the calm, he :lthy, solid state of faith which accepts 
whatev r is true as cumulative Christian evidence. In 
confirming this it nas opened its co umrs to all worthy 
currents, and has s ught to reflect the liberality of 
Christian civilization. This is. we may ho-e, the impulse 
that is bearing us to the ea of true Christian art and 
literature, the era which is to give to the wo'ld the 
truth, the poetry, tne romance of the Christian religion. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE ORIGIN OF OUR POLITICS. 





BY HFNRY J. FORD, 
MANAGING EDITOR OF THE PITTSBURGH *“* COMMERCIAL GAZETTE.” 


THE common habit of tnought which regards our po 
litica! history as dcting frem tte Dec aration of Inde- 
pendence i: terferes much with sourd judgments, ara 
at no time more than whea the behavi r cf politicians 
is under consideration, In appraising the character of 
pub ic men of other nations, no difficulty is felt in apply- 
ing the established principle of ju tice that to judge 
men’s act'ons fairly the circumstances must be taken 
int» accouct, and that their conduct should be measured 
by the moral standards of their times. When we read 
how it was arranged to provide for Burke by giving him 
an Irish pension of £2,000 a year for life, in addition to 
a parliamentary office vaving £4.000 a year, together 
witn a life p sition of £1,000 a year for hi brother Rich- 
Ard, we never think of miking the inf-rences as to his 
character that we shou!d if such transactions were 
ent. red into by a champion of purity and reform in our 
‘times. As things were done then. the woniler is that 
suc» inadequate distinctions should have been proposed 
by the Whigs f r the most powertul genius of their 
party. It has been, however, alw~ys the practice to try 
American politicians by an ideal standard supposed to 
have been cont mplated by the framers of thet onstitu- 
tion. It was only sbout two years after this affair of 
Burk ’s that Senator Maclay, of Pennsylvar ia, in at 
tendance at the first session uf Congress, entered in his 
diay: 

“1 came here expecting every man to act the part of a 
god. That the most delicate hon -r, the most exalted wis- 
dom, the most refined generosity, was to govern every act 
and be seenin every deed What must my feelings be to 
find rough and rude wan ers, glaring folly and the basest 
seltishness app went in almost every transaction?” 

Possess d by such ileas, it is not strange that evn a 
man belonging to the generation that had witnessed the 
measureless bribery and ruthless proscription by which 
Hf nry Fox carried the court measures through Parlia- 
ment, who indeed had been himself present on the 
scene of affairs in Eng!and at that period, should tave 
been shocked ai tne cenial bargains and compromises by 
which Hamilton carried his financial measures through 
Conzress, and shou'd have received his strongest im- 
pressiens of the cha:acter of the leading statesmen, not 
from their abounding sacrifice of persoual interests in 
de otmg themselves to pubic service, but from such 
disclosures of the common stuff of human nature, as 
thst which he records concerning Madi on, who, aft-r 
favoring a salary of $2.50) for General St. Clair as Gov- 
ernor of the Western Territory, moved a reduction of 
$500 ‘he very day St. Clair disparaged the claims of the 
Potomac site to be the seat of the Federal Government, 

‘he part san abuses, the political ai'ments, of which 
people complain to-day, have not been brou zht into our 
politics in dereliction of the rtandards of the fathers, 
but are defects inherent in the type and existert from 
the begining. Hamilton once recommended a p liti- 

cal trick io Jonn Jay by the argument “that popular 
goveruments must certainly be overturred, and, while 
t ey endure, prove engines of mischief. if one party 
will call to its aid all the r sources which vice can give, 
and if the other (however press ng the emergency) c n- 
fines itself within all the ordinary forms of delicacy 
and decorum.” Here we have in embrio the Suuthern 
returning boards, the ge:rymandering of Conzressional 
de. gations and finbustering raids on the order of legis- 
lative procedure. 

it bas become a commonplace of the text-books that 
the making oft e Constitution was essentially a Repub- 

lican adaptation of the traditional Enghsh gov rnment 
by king, lords and commons, but the fact is not suffi- 
ciently obs rved that we got our poiitics also by inherit- 
ance, The leadeis of the Revo ution were an advanced 
section of th» Enzlish Whigs, fully recognized as such. 
The Whig colors of buff and blue were tose of the 





uniform of Washington's troops. toward whom the 
perty fet as the Whigs of James Second’s time felt 
toward the army of William of Orange. When news 
came of Washing.on’s defeat on Long Island and the 





American struggle seemed hopeless, Charles Fox wrote 
to Lord Rockingham: 

‘* We shall never desert those who have acted unsuccess- 
fully upon Whig principles, while we continue to profess 
an admiration of those who succeeded in the same princi- 
ples in the year 1688.” 


The result of the conflict left the American Whigs 
with separate political interests to sdminister in pro- 
‘foundly altered circumstances, which soon caused im- 
portant changes. None the less, on-y as our politics is 
viewed as a development of English politics, are 
features seen in’ just proportion and their merits and 
short-comings exhibited in their true con: ection. 
Keeping in view the common origin of Engiish and 
Anerican politics. it is not so difficult to trace the di- 
vergence of the two streams of development. ‘Lhe sep- 
aration tovk place at a time when the current of Erg ish 
politics were lcst in a fog, and in the confuscd t. ngle of 
royal prerogative and parliamentary authority it could 
not be seen where the channe: was,to be found. ‘The 
framers of t e Constitution do not appear to bave inten- 
tionally sel-cted the way out which events followed. 
Under the Articles of Corfeceration a parliamentary 
control of public business existed, but it had no ma- 
turity,eing a mere consequence of the breach of Crown 
jurisdiction. Thatit was not developea under the Con- 
stitution was not due to any provision aimed against it. 
The clause prohibiting a member of either Bouse from 
‘ olding anv oftice under the Government, was a reform 
which had been advucated by the Whig Party in kng- 
land. It was adopted in order to protect Congress from 
the presence of a faction of ottice-holders like ‘the 
King’s Friends” who. by uncermining the Rockingham 
ministry in 1766, had prevented a peaceful redress of 
colonial grievances. the subject of a Privy Council nad 
been mentioned in the Philadelphia convention, but 
nothing was done about it,and the ony re'erence to the 
matter to be found in the Consti ution is that he Fresi- 
dent ‘*may require the opinion in writing of the princi- 
pal officers in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
ottices,’ a stipulation that wou'd have been absurd had 
the existence of a cabinet as the p«rsonal staff of the 
President b en cuntempiated. The truth is that the 
matter was jeft an open one by the Constitution; but it 
was at once closed by circumstances. No suggestion 
ia favor of parliamentary government came from any 
quarter. ‘The great political event of the times was the 
splendid victory which the younger Piit, backed by 
popular sentiment and supported by the influence of the 
Crown, had woo against a hostie pariiament. The 
chi f desire of the m:n who bad procured tbe adoption 
of the Constitu ion was to estab'ish a strong government, 
and the tirwest foundation was to Le foundin the char- 
acter and reputation of Washing on. ‘the Congress of 
the Republic granted t» him what all he arts ot George 
‘If could not oLtsin from the Parliament of bis king- 
dom—the right to choose his ministers to suit himself. 
This regal character once impressed upon the fram: of 
governm nt, the provision inserted fur the protection of 
Congress became a restraint upon it, hus iurnishing a 
conspicvou. eaamp e of the fact, oft: n exaili.ed in the 
nistory of pol tics, that an emyire nostrum «edmuinis- 
tered to check an ailmeni? in one pat of a constitution 
may deve op uns.aspect.d complications « Isew here in i’, 
‘the cou:se which events took in England was not de- 
termined by any organ c reform. Notonly is it true. as 
Lecky remorks, thu tie form taken by the English‘ on- 
stitu'ion since 1688 ** has been on'y s ightly due tu legis- 
iatiun,” but it may be said indeed, that tue very fea- 
tures which now give it democratic - fficiency are monu- 
men's of frustrated reform. The Cabinet was originally 
a “ring” of political mansgers inside the Privy Council, 
and ineffec.uel attempts «ere made by Parliament to 
abolish it The selection of the Ministers of the Crown 
from the membership of Parliament was for a long pe- 
rio’ considered av agency for corrupting the independ- 
ence of that bodv. Laws prohibiting it were passed 
repeated y by Parliament, and were defca ed only ly a 
hardy «xercise of royal ;rerogative. The matter was 
tinal y compromised hy the a sent of the Crown toalaw 
requiring a member of the House of ‘ ommon- accept- 
ing oftice to vacate his seat until re-elected. but this has 
become a mere formality that would be abolished if it 
were anything more than a formality. The eligibility 
of a candidate for election »y any constituency was at 
one time deemed a dangerous latitude, and Jezislation 
was enacted against it which, however. could not be 
made operative. The power of the suvereign to create 
peers, which is now the resource by which representa- 
tive government is maintained in the presence of the 
heredi ary legislative authcrity of the Louse of Lords, 
is a prerogative which reformers ut one period jabored 
to abolish because its so e use seemed tien to be to se- 
cure a m-jority for the court. In fine, it may be said 
of the constitutional development of English po itics 
that it has taken its present shape from the fact that all 
efforts to defeat or circumvent the Tammany Balls of 
the ruling oligarchy by reform movements having been 
frustrated the people were forced to accept the situa- 
tion and devote their efforts to holding to account the 
bo3 es they could not get rid of. 
No settled plar directed their endeavor; in:tirct more 
than reflection guided their course. The notion that if 
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party spirit could only be gotten rid of or kept down, 

measures might be adopted to give the Constitution an 
automatic excellence in its workings, long clung to 
English statesmen. Lord Chatham thought * any 
change insufficient which did not comprehend or anni- 
hilate every party in the Kingdom.” George Grenville 
thought ‘‘ the cure must come from a serious conviction 
and right measures instead of annual struggles for 
places and pensions.” Many specific remedies were pro- 
posed. The Duke of Richmond advocated universal suf- 
frage, equal electoral districts and annual parliaments, 
on the value of which as adequate safeguards against 
corruption our experience furnishes an instructive com- 
mentary. The Constitutional Society agitated for the 
exclusion of office-holders from Parliament, a provision 
which the Philadelphia Convention inserted in our Con- 
stitution, to the present grief of the school of politic:l 
theorists who have fastened their admiration on the par- 
liamentary type of government. Burke gave the re 

formers the sort of umbrage which now is given by any 
one who speaks slightingly of Civil Service Reform, 
when he flouted their schemes of tinkering the Consti- 
tution into mechanical excellence. He saw clearly that 
partisanship was not the seat of the disease, but that 
the trusteeship of party was so obscured in the shuffle 
of interests that it was not subjected to the direct ac- 
countability which trusts of every kind, in private or in 
public life, in Church or State, require for their complete 
integrity. At that time the sessions of Parliament were 
private; the publication of debates or votes violated a 
privilege jealously upheld by patriotic statesmen. 
Burke himself did not venture publicly to go further 
than to recommend the publication of lists of votes. It 
is not to the discrimination of statesmen, but to a fierce, 
popular determination, signalized at times by mob out- 
breaks, which fairly beat and intimidated Parliament 
into submission, that is due the publication of debates. 
It was not until after the practice had become too firmly 
established to be successfuliy opposed that opinion took 
the shape recorded by Macaulay in 1828, when he re- 
marked: 


‘*The publication of the debates, a practice which seemed 
to the most liberal statesmen of the old school full of dan- 
ger to the great safeguards of public liberty, is now re- 
garded by many persons as a safeguard tantamount, and 
more than tantamount, to all the rest together.”’ 

It seems absurd that ata time, when the royal pre- 
rogatives had become the prey of parliamentary fac- 
tions, men should have been so blind to the realities as 
not to perceive that the secrecy which had been a neces- 
sary protection to liberty of debate, when Parliament 
had to fear the arbitrary power of kings, had become a 
mere screen for corruption. But so tenacious is politi- 
cal superstition that our Senate still clings to it in execu- 
tive sessions. What if the time should come when our 
system of choosing an administration to carry out a 
party policy which it is carefully debarred from initiat- 
ing and directing in legislation, shall be regarded asa 
political arrangement of exquisite absurdity; and the 
blindness with which we go on applying to public offi- 
cials who are really the only direet representatives of 
the electorate as a whole, the restraints which were 
found useful when they represented the principle of 
prerogative, will be regarded as gross an obtuseness as 
that which objected to parliamentary publicity for fear 
of kings whose power had departed! 

When public opinion became able to concentrate on 
the acts of ministers they cquld not withstand its pres. 
sure. Then began the process of adapting the House of 
Commons into a more serviceable instrument of the 
will of the nation, and with the Parliamentary Reform 
bill of 1832 began a series of measures whose distinctive 
characteristic 1s the accommodation of the legislature to 
democratic functions. The significant fact is noted by 
Mr. Bagehot that ‘‘ the statesmen who worked the sys- 
tem that was put up had themselves been educated un- 
der the system that was pulled down.” The people had 
put their bosses in harness to public interests. 

What has been introduced into this country as Civil 
Service Reform was one of the later consequences of 
the direct control of the people over the Government. 
It was not enacted until 1853 when the Aberdeen minis- 
try established it as a barrier against the importunity of 
aristocratic influence. Many good people have gotten 
the idea that a device adopted by English party leaders 
to relieve them of pressure to do what they were not in- 
clined to do, will serve quite as well to keep American 
party leaders from doing what circumstances irresisti- 
bly incline them to do whether they like it or not; but 
events do not seem to justify this expectation. 

Another instrument of good government in England 
that is being introduced here is the Corrupt Practices 
Prevention law. It is the product of a series of acts the 
first of which was passed in 1854. When this law is 
examined, methods by which it might be evaded by our 
smart politicians can readily be imagined. It has been 
effective in Engiand because it is regarded as a protec- 
tion for candidates against blackmail and extortion, and 
beciuse it is useful as a handy club to knock out of 
public life men mean enough to resort tocheating. Far 
from desiring to evade it, the tendency of party leaders 
is to tighten its cords, so as to keep down election ex- 
penses. [f we should fail to recognize the activity of a 


law, we should be at a loss to explain why such legisla- 
tion should be successful when previous legislation no 
less severe had failed. In 1705 Defoe, after adverting 
to some acts passed against bribery, remarked: 

‘Never was treating, buying of voices, freedoms and free- 
holds, and all the corrupt practices in the world, so open 
and barefaced as since these severe laws were enacted.” 

‘* By an act of 1729,” says Lecky, “‘ any elector might 
be compelled on demand to take an oath swearing that he 
had received no bribe to influence his vote, and any per- 
son who was convicted of either giving or receiving a 
bribe at elections was deprived forever of the franchise 
and fined £500, unless he purchased indemnity by discov- 
ering another offender of the same kind”; but the histo- 
rian adds: ‘ As long as the executive and the majority in 
Parliament conspired to practice and shelter corruption, 
laws against it were a dead letter.” On the other hand, 
it is to be noted that even without specific legislation 
the establishment of popular supervision of parliament- 
ary proceedings exerted a purifyinginfluence. Writing 
in 1833, many years before the first of the Corrupt 
Practices acts, Macaulay remarks that whereas nobody 
used to think worse of a man because he bought votes, 
the practice had become dishonorable, and he gives as 
the reason that ‘‘ the publicity which has of late years 
been given to paliamentary proceedings has raised the 
standard of morality among public men.” 

Did space permit, details might be given showing the 
operation of the same force in putting an end tothe 
scandals attaching to the adjudication of contested elec- 
tions. Surely, however, it requires no explanation to 
show that it must make a great difference whether pow- 
er can be seized without responsibility or whether direct 
accountability goes with every act. The time has long 
since passed when a factitious, manufactured majority 
would serve a ministry as well as arealone. There is 
now no inducement to have contests decided on partisan 
grounds. 

Legislation does not create force, but regulates its ex- 
penditure. To take over political mechanism without 
the force that operates it, is acting like the rustic who 
was so pleased by the electric lamp that he got one to 
take home with him, 

But we have a free press, giving publicity to the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, and American character is not 
lacking in force. Where, then, is the break in the cir- 
cuit? 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D., LL.D. 








1, THE Christ of the Gospel narrative is there pre- 
sented as his own authority, and also his own theme, in 
a sense, and to an extent, without parallelin any other 
historic character that appears in the sacred Scriptures. 
These Scriptures set before us prophets and apostles, 
but only one Lord Jesus Christ; and this Christ is 
greatly the superior of Abraham the father of the faith- 
ful, of Moses the law-giver of the Jews, of David from 
whom he descended according to the flesh, of all the 
prophets who preceded him, and all the Apostles who 
followed him. While moving in the realm of the 
human and the natural,*he also moves in that of the 
superhuman and the supernatural, being seen as a man, 
yet acting and talking as if he were divine, and appar- 
ently baving a self-consciousness peculiar to himself. 
The assumption, direct or indirect, of attributes and 
prerogatives divine, is spread over his whole public 
life, and is suggestive of something in the constitution 
of his person more than human, and more than the 
simple endowment vf inspiration. This general fact lies 
on the face of the Gospel record. 

2. The following particulars in that record show the 
truth of this statement: 

(1.) To the Jews who said to him, ** Thou art not yet 
tifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?’ Christ 
replied: ‘‘ Before Abraham was I am.” (John viii, 57, 
58.) In his intercessory prayer to God the Father he 
said: ** And now, O Father, glerify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” (John xvii, 5.) In the same prayer he 
said: ‘‘ I will that they also whom thou has givem me 
be with me where I am; that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst me before 
the foundation of the world.” (John xvii, 24.) This 
language places the Bible Christ far above the domain 
of humanity, and implies in him a personal existence 
which preceded his coming into this world. 

(2.) In his conversation with Nicodemus Christ said: 
‘* And no man hath ascended up to Heaven, but he that 
came down from Heaven, even the Son of Man whieh 
is in Heaven.” (Jobn iii, 13.) To the Jews at Capernaum 
he said: ‘‘Iam the living Bread which came down 
from Heaven,” and when they were offended, he added: 
‘*‘ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where ke was before?’ (John vi, 51, 62.) He here 
asserted his existence in Heaven before he came to 
earth as J-sus of Nazareth, and, hence, implied in him- 
self a nature higher than bwman. 

(3.) To the Jews in Jerusalem Christ said: ‘ As the 
Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father.” 





regenerative force, giving life and yigor to the statute 


(John x, 15.) To the Jews at Capernaum he also said: 


Ls 
no man knoweth the Son, but the Father, neither know- 
eth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” (Matt. xi, 27.) 
In both of these utterances Christ affirmed his own 
knowledge of God the Father, and placed that know|- 
edge in the same plane of elevation and completeness in 
which he placed the Father’s knowledge of him, thus 
making the knowledge as perfect in the one as in the 
other. 
(4.) Christ, having healed an impotent man on the 
Sabbath Day in Jerusalem, and by the Jews being 
charged with Sabbath-breaking, replied: ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” The Jews understood 
him as ‘‘ making himself equal with God,” and for this 
reason ‘‘ sought the more to kill him.” In further re- 
plying tothem he said that ‘‘as the Father raiseth up 
the dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will;” that ‘‘the Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son;” that 
‘all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father;” and that ‘*‘ the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his [the Son’s| voice, 
and shall come forth—they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation’ (John, Chap. v.) 
Christ, on this occasion, did place himself in the co- 
ordinate relation of equality with God the Father, and 
on this ground defended himself against the charge of 
Sabbath-breaking. What he asserted for himself is 
coincidence of nature and action with God the Father. 
The Jews, in so understanding him, did not misunder- 
stand him. 
(5.) Toa paralytic at Capernaum Christ said: ‘‘ Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” The 
scribes who heard the remark said in their hearts: 
“Why doth this man speak blasphemies? Who 
can forgive sins but God only?’ Jesus, knowing 
their thoughts, said: ‘‘ Why reason ye these things 
in your hearts? Whether is it easier to say to the sick 
of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise, 
and take up thy bed, and walk? But that ye may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (he saith to the sick of the palsy), 1 say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way unto thy 
house.” The record is that the man immediately 
‘‘arose, took up the bed, and went forth before them all.”’ 
(Matt. ix, 1-8; Mark ii, 1-12; and Luke v, 17-26.) What 
we have here is the omniscience of Christ in reading the 
hearts of these men, his divine power in the working of 
a miracle, and also the divine prerogative of forgiving 
sins, as claimed by himself, and proved, as be expressly 
declared, by the miracle wrought. He exercised this 
prerogative, and set thereto the evidential seal of a 
miracle, 

(6.) The conversation of Christ with his disciples in 
the ‘upper room” in Jerusalem, just before his death, 
insome of its items, contains the assertion of his own 
divinity. Hesaid to them: ‘‘If ye had known me, ye 
should have known my Father also; and from hence- 
forth ye know him and have seen him.” Philipreplied: 
‘* Lord show us the Father, and it sufficieth us.” Jesus 
answered: ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou 
then, Show us the Father? Believest thou not that Iam 
in the Father, and the Father in me? The words that I 
speak unto youl speak not of myself; but the Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Believe me 
that I am in the Father, and the Father in me; or else 
believe me for the very works’ sake.” (John xiv, 7-11.) 
This conversation opened with the remark of Christ: 
‘Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” (John xiv, 1.) Christ talked with 
these disciples upon the assumption of his own essential 
unity with God the Father, and on this basis invited 
their confidence in him. If they believe in God, they 
should also believe in him; and if they had seen him, 
they had in him seen the Father. No prophet or Apos- 
tle ever thus spake of himself. 

(7.) The charge against Christ when standing before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, wasthat of blasphemy in having 
assumed for himself divine attributes and prerogatives. 
The high priest said to him: ‘* I adjure thee, by the liv- 
ing God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, 
the Son of God.” Knowing that an affirmative answer 
to this question would be construed as an act of blas- 
phemy, he did so answer it; and he then added: “‘Here- 
after shall ye see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of Heaven.” 
He was, upon his own confession, summarily condemn- 
ed asa blasphemer. (Matt. xxvi, 63-66, and Mark xiv, 
61-64.) Christ, in open court, and in the hearing of his 
Jewish judges, did confess the very thing which, as he 
knew, they would regard as an act of blasphemy; and 
he then confirmed the direct confession by what he im- 
mediat2ly proceeded to say. There is, in the light of 
the facts just as they stood at that moment, but one 
supposition that is consistent with his intelligence and 
innocence; and that is that he was and is the Son of 
God in the sense intended in the question. We must re- 
gard him as such, or discredit him asa religious teacher. 
This is the only view which a believer in him at all can 
-| properly adopt. 





All things are delivered unto meof my Father, and 





(8.) Christ, aftey his resurrection, deglared to his 
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Apostles that ‘‘ all power in Heaven and in earth” was 
in his hands, and directed them to goforth and teach all 
nations,‘‘ baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” (Matt. xxviii, 
18, 19.) The term ‘‘Son” here means Christ himself; 
and, in giving to his Apostles this baptismal formula, 
he not only involved therem the doctrine of the Tri- 
personality of the Godhead, as elsewhere taught in the 
Bible, but he put himself as a divine person in the same 
plane with the Father and the Holy Ghost,and thus 
stamped this formula with the assertion of his own di- 
vinity. 

Now, what we find in these references to his public 
ministry is the fact that Christ did assume and assert 
for himself a pre-existence that antedated his coming 
into this world ‘“‘in the likeness of men,” and that he 
did co-ordinate himself with God the Father in the rela- 
tion of divine unity and divine equality. This fact dis- 
tinguishes his ministry from that of any other reported 
in the Bible. We cannot, if we give to his words their 
natural and proper import, credit him as a teacher 
without believing him to be essentially divine. This 
was his own doctrine in regard to himself. 

3. John, the beloved disciple and Apostle, opens his 
Gospel with the following sublime description of the 
personal and divine Word, or Logos, that became incar- 
nate in Jesus of Nazareth: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made. In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not. 

That was the true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not. He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name.” 
(John i, 1-12.) 

Persovality, divinity, the source of life and light, the 
creation of all things, the act of coming into this world, 
and that of giving power, to those who received him, to 
become the sons of God, are affirmatively assigned to 
the Word or Logos referr°d to by the evangelist; and to 
this is added the following statement relating to the in- 
carnation of this Word or Logos: 

“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father,) full of grace and truth.’’ (John i, 14.) 

The reference here is plainly to Jesus Christ, spoken 
of as ** the only begotten of the Father,” which is one of 
his Scriptural designations. What we then find in this 
teaching of John is the fact that Christ is the personal 
and divine Word or Logos described in the outset of his 
Gospel, ‘‘ made flesh” in the sense of becoming incarnate 
in the historic Jesus who was born of the Virgin Mary, 
also dwelling among men, attested in this form to their 
senses, and as thus dwelling with them ‘full of grace 
and truth.” The great fact in the Christology of John 
consists in this wonderful incarnation; and this fact 
distinguishes the humanity of Jesus from all other hu- 
manity. No other humanity ever existed in a like rela- 
tion, or for a like purpose, or was produced in a like 
manner. His humanity was a special creation for a 
special end, and in its relations to divinity stands alone 
and by itself in the history of the world. 

A somewhat analogous statement of the same view 
we find in the opening verses of the First Epistle of 
John, reading as follows: 

“That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we bave 
looked upon, and our bands have handled, of the Word of 
life; (for the life was manifested, and we have seen it, and 
bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto ws;) that 
which we have seen and heard declare we upto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
(1 John i, 1-3.) 

Christ is here described as * the Word of life,” as 
* that eternal life which was with the Father,” as the life 
** manifested” unto his Apostles, and also as identified 
to their senses. As in his Gospel, so also in this Epistle, 
John thought of the personal and divine Word as being 
incarnated in the historic Jesus, and thus brought 
within the cognizance of the human s¢nses. He him- 
self had seen and heard this ‘‘ Word of life,” and even 
his hands had ‘** handled” that Word as manifested in 
the person of Jesus Christ, who, as John thought of him, 
and bore witness to him, is, in his nature, the supreme 
wonder of all the ages. 

Having explained ** the docrine of Christ,” alike in his 
nature and his gracious work, the Apostle, in the last 
verse but one of his Epistle. says: 

* And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an understanding that we may know him that is 
true; and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life.” ({ John v, 
20.) 

** The Son of God” is in this passage made the subject 
of aseries of predicates. One is that he “is come” in 
the flesh. Another is that he has “ given us an under- 
standing.’’ A third is that be “is true.” A fourth is 
that he is toe historic *‘ Jesus Christ.” A fifth is that 





** this” Son of God—namely, Jesus Christ—* is the true 
God,” with the adjunct, in consequence of his work in 
human salvatien, of being ‘eternal life.” John here 
calls Christ “‘ the true God, and eternal life.” There 
can be no doubt that he thought him to be a divine pr r- 
son, as the incarnation of ‘‘ the Word of. life.” 

4. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, announces h‘m- 
self as having been “‘ separated unto the Gespel of God.” 
This Gospel relates to ‘‘ Jesus Christ our J.ord”; and in 
regard to Christ the Apostle says that he ‘‘ was made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh,” or in his hu; 
man nature, and also ‘‘declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness,” or in 
his higher nature, ‘‘ by the resurrection from the dead.” 
(Rom. i, 1-4.) Here is an obvious contrast between the 
two natures of Christ. He wasa human being, and,as 
such, ‘‘ was made of the seed of David,” or was a de- 
scendant of David. He was more than human, and, as 
such, he was by his resurrection from the dead “ declared 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit 
of holiness,” or in his higher nature. Thus he was at 
the same time ‘‘the seed of David” and ‘‘ the Son of 
God.” The incarnation, as formally taught by John, is, 
as to its contents, implied in these Pauline statements. 

The Apostle, having referred to the Israelites as bis 
own *‘ kinsmen,” proceeds in this Epistle to say with re- 
gard to Christ as thus set before us: ‘‘ Of whom [Israel- 
ites] as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed forever. Amen.” (Rom. ix, 5.) The Paul- 
ine doctrine here stated is that Christ as human was an 
Israelite, and that in bis bigher nature he ‘is over all, 
God blessed forever.” The Apostle not only applies to 
him the supreme title of divinity, but describes him as 
being ‘‘ over all,” and also as being ‘“‘ blessed forever.” 
It is not possible, in stronger language, to state both the 
humanity and the divinity of Christ. 

This, however, is not the whole of what Paul says on 
the subject. He refers, in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
to Christ as the Son of God, ‘‘ in whom we bave redemp- 
tion. through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins,” 
and then adds the following description of him: 

** Who is the image of the invisible God, the first born of 
every creature; for by him were ali things created that are 
in Heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be throaes, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers; all things were created by him and for him; and 
he is before all things, and by him all things consist. 

For in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bod- 
ily.’’ (Col. i, 14-17, and ii, 9.) 

So, also, in his Epistle to the Philippians, the Apostle 
speaks of Christ as ‘‘ being in the form of God,” and as 
not thinking it ** robbery to be equal with God,” and 
yet as taking upon him ‘‘the form of a servant,” 
and as being ‘‘ made in the likeness of men.’’ (Philip. ii, 
6,7.) In the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is said that 
Christ is the person ‘“‘by whom” God ‘‘ made the 
worlds,” that he is ‘‘ the brightness of his [God’s] glory 
and the express image of his person,” and also that he 
upholds *‘ all things by the word of his power.” (Heb. 
i, 2,3.) It is no wonder that the Apostle, with these 
views of Christ, should say that the ‘‘God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face [person] of Jesus Christ.” 
(II Cor. iv, 16.) Nor is it surprising that the Apostle, in 
his benedictive prayers, should associate Christ with 
God the Father as the source of grace and peace to men, 
of which the following is an example: ‘ Grace be to 
you and peace from God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (il Cor. i, 2.) 

There is no difficulty in ascertaining what Paul 
thought of Christ. He believed in his humanity and his 
divinity at the same time, and hence inthe theanthropic 
constitution of his person, conceding the mystery, yet 
not the less believing the fact. His language and his 
life were penetrated with this idea and shaped by it. 

5. This doctrine implies that not all the things said in 
the Bible about Chriss can be referred to or explained 
by his divinity. Some of them, yea very many, relate 
to the anthropic, or human side of his nature, as when 
he is spoken of as the son or seed of David, as ‘* made of 
a woman,” as increasing ‘* in wisdom and stature,” as 
being tempted, as praying, as hungering, as being 
weary, as sleeping, as weeping, as suffering, as being 
‘* put to death in the flesh,” and as not knowing the day 
or the hour of his Second Advent. Such facts have an 
adequate explanation in his humanity, which, like all 
other humanity, was one of dependent existence, and 
also of limitations, and was not divine or displaced by 
the incarnation of divinity therein. Remembering that 
Christ was a man, we have no occasion for surprise 
when finding such facts in his history. They de not 
prove that he was not divine, or set aside the force of 
other facts that equally prove hisdivinity. They simply 
show that he was human as well as divine. 

6. lt is also trde that inthe Bible a primacy is assigned 
to God the Father, which is never assigned to Christ, 
and with reference to this fact God the Father.is spoken 
of as ** the God and Father of our Lord Jesus-Christ,” 
as sending him into the world, as placing all things in 
bis hands, as appointing him to oe the heir of all things, 
and as constituting him to be the ‘“‘ High Priest of our 
profession ” The office and work of Christ as a Saviour 
appear in the Bible as appointments of God the Father, 








and, in the mysterious yet clearly revealed doctrine of 
the Trinity of the Godhead, the careful student of the 
Bible cannot fai? to see that Christ, while there pre- 
sented as a divine person, is in some sense subordinate 
to God the Father. The same Book that teaches his 
divinity, equally teaches his subordination, and what we 
have to do is to accept the teaching in both respects. 
This will give us the Bible Christ, the God-Man, just as 
he is set before us in the Word of God. That we can- 
not fully comprehend and explain all that we thus be- 
lieve simply proves the limitations of our knowledge, 
and these we must accept. 

7. Faith, enlightened, contemplative and confiding, 
intense and active, simple, childlike and docile, willing 
and anxious to see, and to itself consciously seeing and 
affirming the great fact of the Incarnation of the per- 
sonal and divine Wérd or Logos in Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, and then understanding the revealed relation of 
this Incarnation to the great work of grace and salva- 
tion that ‘brought Christ into this world, and further 
understanding the work of the game Christ in Heaven 
—yes such a faith grasps and enthrones the amazing 
thought that tilled the head and transported the heart 
of John, who, by way of eminence, has been styled the 
Apostle of the Incarnation. There is nothing in the 
universe more astonishing than the facts involved in the 
complex constitution of Christ’s person, and in those of 
the work which he came to accomplish, and declared 
accomplished when he bowed his head in death, and 
said: ‘‘It is finished.” Angels came from the skies 
when Christ, as the Babe of Bethlehem, was born, and 
shouted in the hearing of earth: ‘‘ Unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord.” (Luke ii, 11.) Peter tells us that * the 
angels desire to look into the things” pertaining to 
Christ. 

The Gospel, as a revelation of the incarnated Son of 
God, is indeed the Gospel of marvels. The super- 
natural shines all through it; and he is, essentially and 
historically, the climax of the idea. It is a very sug- 
gestive fact that, in the apostolic epistles, Christ is 
spoken of only twenty-two times by his human name 
Jesus, and seven hundred and one times by some form 
of expression that recognizes and acknowledges his 
divinity. This shows how strongly the idea of his 
divinity had taken possession of tbe apostolic mind. 
Being at the same timea divine Teacher and a divine 
Saviour, he leads the soul into the spirit-realm as no 
other hand can lead it. As a Saviour, he laid down his 
life that sinners mightlive, Guizot has forcibly said 
that ‘Jesus crucitied is God’s charity to man.” 
John says that ‘“‘the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” (I John i, 7.) All that man 
needs, and all that he can possibly have, in the great 
matter of salvation, is to be found in Christ, as the 
personal and divine Word *‘ made flesh,” and ‘full of 
gr ce and truth.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTS OF SOCIALISM. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN INCOMF. 
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THE fourth element of socialism is stated to be pri- 
vate property in the larger portion of income. Social- 
ism does not mean the abolition of all private prop- 
erty, but is designed rather to increase the amount 
of income which the individual may enjoy, and to di- 
minish rather than increase the restrictions upon the 
individual disposition of annual income. Under social.sm 
nearly every individual belongs,as has been seen, to some 
branch of the public service, and, whatever rule of dis- 
tribution may be followed, receives an income varying 
with the productivity of all productive factors. This 
income must be thought of as a certain value. We can, 
if we will, use the present unit of value. Let us say 
my income under socialism is two thousaud dollars. I 
may then go to the common storehouses and draw 
therefrom products to the amount of two thousand 
dollars. I may, if I will, part with a share of my in- 
come, transferring it to another asa free gift, or as re- 
muneration for some service, I may also allow a share 
of my income to remain unused, and thus lay up or 
accumulate income for future use. It is consistent 
with socialism to allow the accumulation of income, as 
at the present time, and any Jaw or regulation prevent- 
ing this would be extreme and unnecessary. ‘There is 
no reason at all why income should not be allowed to 
accumulate indefinitely, without interest, and why this 
income should not be transferred by gift, inheritance. 
or in any manner which the individual pleases. The 
only thing inconsistent with socialism is that it 
should be capitalized. It could not be expended in land 
or in capital without introducing private produc- 
tion and the wages system again. There could, 
however, scarcely be a need for special laws or regula- 
lations to prevent the capitalization of income, because, 
all capital and land belonging to the nation, there would 
be no opportunity for productive investment. None of 
us now can invest money in the post-office business of 
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the United States, simply because it is not forsale. It 
is not a business represented by capital divided into 
shares, and no part of it whatever can be purchased. 
Similarly no one in England or Germany can invest 
money in the telegraph. All the great instruments of 
production being owned and managed by the people as 
a whole, no conservative socialist could find reason to 
object to the use of income as the individual receiving 
it might desire. Even such minor and comparatively 
insignificant capitalization of income as might still be 
possible, could not interfere with th general socialistic 
industrial organization. Certain inequalities would 
naturally arise, even with equal income. Accumula- 
tions of books, household furniture, works of art and 
other economic goods designed for use and enjoyment 
rather than for productive enterprises, are regarded by 
socialism as suitable objects for private property and 
inheritance. Even from a socialistic standpoint, an at- 
tempt to interfere with such accumulations and inequali- 
ties must be set down as senseless, stupid tyranny, 
effecting no good purpose whatever. 

A part of the general social income, accgrding to all 
socialistic schemes, is set aside as an insurance fund. 
Income is regarded as private property, and every per- 
son is considered as entitled to income from the very 
fact that he is a human being. Each one, whatever his 
personal capacities, is eonceived as the private owner of 
an individual income; for while every one is dependent 
upon society, as a whole, for support, no one is depend- 
ent upon an individual fellow-being. Socialism aims. as 
an important part of its program, to abolish the de- 
pendence of one private person upon another private 
person, which is often tantamount to slavery; so the 
socialists think, and they often call it slavery. The 
term ‘* wages slavery” is familiar to all who have read 
socialistic literature extensively. Now this absolute 
guaranty of private ownership of an individual income 
involves the necessity of far-reaching insurance funds 
as an essential part of the industrial and social order. 
There are, first of all, those who are permanently in- 
capacitated and totally unable to engage in any kind of 
production. Among these we think of imbeciles, and 
those permanently and seriously crippled in childhood. 
There are far larger classes, however, of those tempo- 
rarily incapacitated for industrial pursuits by accident 
or illness or old age. Provision must be made for all 
these. 

Mr, Bellamy, who wishes to make practical the idea 
of fraternity, and introduces into his industrial system 
considerations which now regulate the worthy family 
life, goes so far as to hold that in case any difference is 
made, those who are physically and mentally inferior 
should, on account of their misfortunes, receive a larger 
rather than a smaller income than others. Some of my 
readers may remember the conversation of Mr. Julian 
West with Dr. Leete, in which this doctrine of equality 
based’ on human nature is brought out. Mr. West is 
surprised to learn that those who contribute nothing to 
the product of industry shou'd receive incomes equal to 
those received by the able-bodied. But Dr. Leete asks: 
‘* Are they not also men?’ ‘I am to understand, then,” 


said Mr. West, ‘‘ that the lame, the blind, the siek and’ 
the impotent, are as well off as the most efficient, and 


have the same income?” ‘ Certainly,” waa the reply. 
‘The idea of charity on such a scale,” ariswered Mr. 
West, ‘‘ would have made our most enthusiastic philan- 
thropists gasp.” ‘If you had a sick brother at home,” 
replied Dr. Leete, ‘‘ unable to work, would you feed 
him on less dainty food, and lodge and clothe him more 
poorly than yourself? More likely far you would give 
him the preference, nor would you think of calling it 
charity. Would not the word in that conrection fill you 
with indignation?” Mr. West intimates that in the 
nineteenth century the general sort of brotherhood of 
which so much was heard did not amount to much ex- 
cept for rhetorical purposes; but Dr. Leete insists upon 
the standards of his age, maintaining that * a solution 
which leaves an unaccounted for residuum is no solu- 
tion at all,” and that ‘“‘the only coin current is the 
image of God, and that is good for all we have.” 

We see thus that private rights are restricted in some 
directions but extended in others. The very organiza 
tion of industrial society itself limits the property which 
can be inherited to those kinds of property which can 
afford enjoyment in use, but cannot supply one with an 
income rendering personal exertion needless. Every 
one who is physically and mentally able to do so is 
obliged to work for an income—that is to say, to gain a 
livelihood. On the other hand, for the vast mass of 
men the right of inheritance is greatly extended, be- 
cause all are held to be joint heirs of all the wealth ac- 
cumulations of past ages, participating equally in all 
advantages and increase flowing therefrom. While, 
then, the maxim, ‘‘ He who will not work, neither shall 
he eat,” becomes a practical working principle of soci- 
ety, on account of this larger wealth, these vast inher- 
itances in which all participate by reason of birth, the 
earnings of those who toil become greater on this ac- 
count. But those who are most favored of all in the 
extension of rights of private property in income are, 
as already mentioned, the lame, the sick, the impotent 
—those, in short, who are, for purposes of material 
production, useless, and are now mere dependents upon 
the good-will of their fellows, which often fails to res- 
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cue them from distress and degradation. Inheritance 
alone confers upon them the right to sufficient income 
for maintenance, whether this is equal to that received 
by all others or not—a point about which socialists 
might differ. 

I have said that the greater part of social income— 
that is, of the total product of industry—is distributed 
among the members of the social organism and be- 
comes private property; but this is not the case with 
all of the social income. This has too often been over- 
looked, even by socialists. The social income consists 
of material goods and useful services produced; and 
many of these goods and services, even at the present 
time, are enjoyed in common. For example, we have 
our parks, our highways, public music, our schools. 
One of the features of socialism, if it ever comes to 
pass, must be the large extension of the relative quan- 
tity of things and services enjoyed in common, for 
this is an inevitable result of the extension of 
fraternalism in feeling and in action. While the 
most perfectly developed man must ever desire a 
certain amount of privacy, a sphere for individual 
thought and feeling, a sphere, like wise, for the family 
as a distinct social unit, it is true that as men progress 
morally, they come to think and feel more in common, 
and are capable to an increasing exteat of enj ying 
things in common. Only an ethically undeveloped 
nature can desire for its own private use a park ofa 
thousand acres, or an art gallery and museum of such 
proportions that it would bea fitting ornament for a 
city of a quarter of a million souls. Even if socialism be 
not our future, we may anticipate the application of an 
increasing proportion of social income to social pur- 
poses, that is to say, to purposes designed to minister to 
the advancement, the elevation, the enjoyment of all in 
common; and if socialism be our future, the proportion 
of social income set aside for common use must of 
necessity be still greater. Our general conclusion, 
then, is that under socialism the institution of private 
property in income may remain, and in certain condi- 
tions even be extended, while that proportion of social 
income which is not private must, in any event, tend to 
increase, 

It may in this eonaection be observed that we do not 
under socialism receive our income as a result of a se- 
ries of exchanges. Private exchanges, in fact, as a regu- 
lar systematic part of economic life, and all the machin- 
ery for these exchanges disappear under socialism. Com- 
merce, as we now know it, bec: mes a thing of the past. 
Banks and the instruments of credit in which they deal 
are antiquated institutions, whose disappearance carries 
with them such evils as over-production, gluts in the 
market and commercial crises. Products flow, as has 
been seen, into a common reservoir, and they are dis- 
tributed thence by governmental agency. There must 
be central warehouses and subsidiary stores to which 
people can resort, and receive, in exchange for the in- 
come to which they are entitled, goods such as they may 
desire. Buying and selling are not part of this process, 
which consists simply in assigning to each one that por- 
tion of w a'th annully produced to which he is entitled. 
[he greater the production, the larger will be the share 
for each one; and it is a part of the essence of socialism 
so to plan and regulate production that precisely those 
quantities of goods of each kind may be produced which 
people desire. Instead of speculative control of the 
market we have production regulated by statistics. 
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MADAME GUYON. 


BY GEORGE 8, BISHOP, D.D., 











THE Reformation brought out Justification into clear 
light, it killed human merits and works; but practically 
it stopped there. The Church died down in earnestness 
—began to speculate; split hairs on doctrine, and finally 
fell asleep upon the iron bed of a hard, lifeless ortho- 
doxy which became a dreamy rationalism and from 
which there was none to wake her up. 

Then God raised up such men as Spener in Germany, 
and Whitfield and Wesley in England, and Fénelon in 
France; but, before these, as the human leader and in- 
spirer of the new movement, Madame Guyon. 

Madame Guyon was born inside of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. God, as if to rebuke ungrateful and aposta- 
tizing Protestantism, took for the subject of his opera- 
tions one inside of what he had long since rejected as a 
system; and verified again the saying, “‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called my son,” In other words as Justification 
by faith led to reform, so Sanctification by faith led 
again to reform. 

As to the pre-eminent spirituality of Madame Guyon 
and of the school she represented, there can be no ques- 
tion. The strictest of the Calviniste will gladly say of 
them all, what Dr. Hodge in the Princeton Review has 
said of Fénelon, her foremost disciple, who found the 
new life at her feet: 

“ Other men of learning, talents and usefulness we ven- 
erate, but him we love; there is a charm in his character 
which excites the tenderest affection. In reading his writ- 
ings, and especially his lettere, we imagine that we see 
him, that we live with him, that his spirit is around us— 
that he reveals to us, tho unconsciously, the secret of all 
his virtues. What is that secret? Where lies his great 
power that touches our souls? It is the spirit of love shed 





over a]l he did, and wrote and said—that love which sub- 
dues selfishness, which binds our hearts to our fellow-men, 
and unites us individually toGod. The spirit of his life 
is simply the breathing out of these words: ‘ Beloved, let 
us love one another, for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth God. He that loveth 
not, knoweth not Ged, for God is love.’ ” 


Madame Guyon was born on the 13th of April, 1648, 
Her maiden name was Jeanne Marie Bouvier de la 
Mothe, Her father was the Seigneur or Lord of Mon- 
targis, a village about fifty miles south of Paris, in 
France. 

She was a thoughtful and religious ciild from the 
first, and this tendency in her showed itself in her 
dreams. In school she one day with childish impetu- 
osity said that she would like to be a martyr for God. 
This her young girl friends took up, and actually ar- 
ranged for such a sacrifice. After having aliowed her 
to pray alone by herself they brought her out into a 
large room where a cloth had been spread on the floor, 
on which they required her to kneel and where her blood 
was to be shed. One of the older girls then took a cut- 
lass and swung it as if to cut off her head. The sus- 
pense and fright were too awful, and the little Jeanne 
broke down and in piteous accents cried out, ‘‘ I cannot 
die without the consent of my father!” Whereupon the 
other girls laughed and said, ‘‘ It is because you are a 
coward and only want an excuse.” 

The incident passed and was forgotten, but not by the 
young girl herself, The voice of God in her soul seemed 
to say: ‘* You have been tried and found wanting.” 
Who knows how far that went to reveal to her what she 
afterward so much insists upon—the total helplessness 
and nothingness and unreliability of all that we are m 
the direction of God. 

But God who knows how to educate character did not 
leave her without further trial. At about ten years of 
age she was invited to become a maid of honor to the 
young princess of England; but God came in and disap- 
pointed this opening to worldly glitter and greatness. 
Her father refused for her and she was obliged to sub- 
mit to the refusal. 

She was, however, very beautiful and saw much of 
the gayety and dissipation of the French Capital then, 
under Louis Quatorze, the center of the glory of the 
world. 

In the midst of the charms of the court she grew up a 
universal favorite. Tall and symmetrical in her person, 
refined and prepossessing in her manners, possessed of 
extraordinary conversational powers, she is described as 
having faultless Grecian features—brilliant eyes, and an 
expressive forehead on which seemed to sit a majesty 
which impressed the beholder with a sentiment of deep 
respect while it attracted by its wonderful sweetness. 

The young girl from time to time amid the secularity 
of life, had fits of »pecial interest in spiritual things. 
She would shut herself up, and for whole days read her 
Bible, and resolve to give herself up to God in good 
earnest, and then again sae would fall back and seem tu 
lose utterly every solemn impression. 

So does God work upon hearts, and su often do we 
find ourselves mistaken in our judgments of those from 
whom we expect little or nothing on account of what 
we call their vacillation—failing as we do to remember 
that vacillation—hot to-day and cold to-morrow—is the 
fault of every one of us, and that these vacillations are 
often in God’s hands the shaking of the tree of worldli- 
ness which by and by, and in his own good time, he 
will pull up by the roots. 

The progress of holiness in any soul, or in other 
words, detachment from the world and drawing cff 
toward God, must be painful. It must, since we are 
earthly and God spiritual, be by a series of weanings 
and wrenchments, which in some sense will seem like 
successive givings up of the ghost. I mean, the body 
down here, itself earthly, gross and clinging to the 
earth, and God up there and drawing on the soul, which 
rises, pants and struggles, and yet finds iteelf encaged— 
held down by fleshly chains. 

So the saintly character we have before us was, under 
God, made by trial. 

At a little more than fifteen she had to give up the 
man whom she loved and, according to the French 
social law, marry a man whom her father chose for her, 
of whom she knew nothing, and whom sbe never had 
seen until a few days before the ceremony took place. 
Immediately after her marriage her husband separated 
her from her parents, and gave her over to the tender 
mercies cf her mother-in-law, who hated her for her 
superior culture and for her beautiful face. 

Between the husband and the mother she led a ter- 
rible life, as the mother did all she could to prejudice 
her son against and alienate him from his wife. 

Tortured in this way, she found her only relief was in 
ceasing to look at circumstances from the human stand- 
point and to find in them—whatever they might be—the 
hand of Ged. Nothing could be if God did not permit 
it, and God would permit nothing were it not for her 
good—the living in this practical conviction made a life 
in which she had to bear the insults even of her maid- 
servant, and in which she was not suffered the relief 
of solitude for prayer, a life of Heaven upon earth since 
she began to live for herself—a hidden and interior life 
within herself—a hidden and interior life with God. 
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Under these circumstances she learned to pray in silence 
+i.e., without the use of words—a difficult achieve- 
ment, but which kept her, as she put it, always in a rec- 
ollected state, peaceful because centered in God. 

Madame Guyon, in addition to what I speak of, suf- 
fered in her eldest son, a lovely boy, whose affections 
were early alienated from his mother; then she suffered 
again, in the loss of her beauty by the small-pox; then 
again in the death of her husband, and of a sweet little 
daughter, a peculiarly angelic child. The most faithful 
of wives and the most devoted of mothers she was thus 
touched where she was most susceptible—where agony 
was keenest, in the peculiarly warm and tender feel- 
ings of her heart. 

All these things prepared her little by little for a 
full surrender to God. 

That surrender took this particular form. 

1. The yielding of herself up—deliberately, body, 
soul and spirit, unto Goj—to know nothing, feel noth- 
ing, do nothing, have nothing, be nothing, but only 
what the will of God should inspire and require. 

2. The believing that from the moment she did so 
yield herself up, or present her body a living sacrifice 
to God—God accepted and took her. 

3. That from that moment God entered her not by 
his Holy Spirit alone, which was in her before, but in a 
new peculiar experience of it—to move her, sway her, 
fill her and use her. That all she had to do was just set 
the old nature aside, not get rid of it, not reform it, 
but live up out of it, drawing in new life from Christ, 
and moment by moment, his blood, as it were, out of 
his veins ,into her veins—his life into her life. So that 
the new creature in her was not a figure of speech, but 
a fact—the product of the Holy Ghost in her, an em- 
bryo Christ, as it were, Christ formed in her the hope 
of glory—and all she had to do was give way and let 
this Christ look through her eyes, and hear through her 
ears, and handle with ber hands, and think with her 
brain, and lay his hand on the helm of her will, i.e., 
realize to her the promise ‘‘I will DWELL in them and 
WALK in them,” 

That this made life perfectly easy, that thus she be- 
came, as it were, a passenger in her own ship, a boarder 
in her own house. That He who had come to live in her 
ruled all things—-had the sole possession, and in fact 
was the only owner and power. 

In addressing herself, therefore, to any Christian work 
the attitude of Madam Guyon would be: ‘ Lord, I can 
do nothing of this; Iam dead, stupid, only in the way. 
Please come in now, thyself, and set me aside, and do it 
in spite of me—irrespective of me, in me and by me, 
and I believe that thou dost.” Then she went right to 
work, dead to herself, but in the consciousness that Christ 
was working, and miracles of conversion attested the 
power.” 
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BY FRANK H. TAYLOR, 





It is a hot, sun-bright winter’s day—a forenoon, let us 
say—in February upon Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The season has come to its zenith. Cohorts of drifting 
tourists fill all the sidewalks, throng the curiosity 
shops, besiege the rival ticket agencies, and keep the sad 
livery teams moving. The hotel proprietors, even, have 
ceased to growl and lament; smiles struggle awkwardly 
for expression upon their faces like violets trying to 
blossom upon a clay-bank. They no longer hasten 
blandly out upon the coming of the ‘‘ bus” from the 
depot. It has become a problem now of compression, 
for the hotels are all *‘ full.” 

The old dreary types are all there—the same overfed 
faces, the same pudgy figures, the identical péres and 
méres, supplemented, or perhaps in supplement of, cer- 
tain pert young women, self-conscious in premature dia- 
monds, and convoyed by sappy youths in white flannels 
odorous of perennial cigarets, 

Standing forth in clear, pleasing relief against this 
dull background of idle, listless, blasé humanity, are 
some healthy, wholesome, family groups of Americans, 
present very likely for the first time in this portion of 
our country, ready at every new sight to express the 
pleasure of their sensations. There are interesting in- 
valids,. about whom solicitous relatives hover with 
blankets and bottles, through whose sense of uplifting 
at the glory of the climate there is woven a gray thread 
of apprehension. 

Swarms of native blacks shamble along the highways 
upon their listless errands, or doze in sunny places until 
the shadows drive them out. There is music in the air, 
a general disposition to forget that to-morrow may not 
be like to-day; and herein is the philosophy of happi- 
ness, Only those wild-eyed ones are in a particular 
hurry who are here upon an iron-clad schedule. In the 
porch of the hotel I sit and read The Times-Union. The 
ladies are above-stairs after gloves and hats. The mar- 
gin of time for reading is, therefore, like infinity. 

The Times-Union prints brief dispatches with big 
‘scare heads” upon its front page: ‘‘ Heavy Snow- 
Storm and Furious Gale in the Mohawk Valley” (as if 
that was anything new); ‘‘Great Suffering from the 
Cold through New England” (sunstrokes in February 
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throughout the Connecticut Valley are rare); ‘‘ Dense 
Fogs and Delay of Travel in New York”; ‘‘ Frozen to 
Death in Wisconsin”; ‘‘ Destructive Freshets at Phila- 
delphia,” etc., etc. The Times-Union quite compre- 
hends its duty to the public, including its advertisers. 
The price of the paper is five cents, It is worth more 
than ten cents to feel so glad that we have come South 
just at this awful time—thut we are in Florida. 

But Jacksonville is not Florida; it is only the ticket- 
office in the vestibule. Florida, clothed in the verdure’ 
of the semi-tropics, as Ponce de Leon saw it when he 
bestowed its most alluring name upon his discovery! 
Florida, where true palm trees sway in the ‘spicy 
breezes” of the hymn,and tepid seas plash forever upon 
the dreamy coral strand, is far to the southward. You 
may go there by express train to leave in an hour. Get 
your ticket to Titusville, and telegraph for steamer- 
berths through to Lake Worth. But no, let’s wait; 
there are sv many things and places worth our while 
closer at hand. 

The chief of these is St. Augustine, thirty-eight miles 
—one and a half hours—by rail from Jacksonville. 

The St, Augustine of days gone by consisted, in the 
vulgar mind, of cne city gate, one old fort, and one 
plaza, with slave-market and cathedral annexed, Truly, 
the guide book, with pictures, is a power for good or 
evil. 

There are people of this era who have sojourned in 
St. Augustine for many days,and saw none of these 
things; or, atany event, knew them not as they passed. 
There is a new St. Augustine; it waits for you at the 
depot, built by Mr. Flagler, after you have come over 
upon Mr, Flagler’s railroad. At the depot there is a 
yardful of gorgeous private and special cars. You are 
whirled away upon aspbaltum avenues, laid at Mr. Flag- 
ler’s behest, past the base-ball park maintained with his 
money, and may choose between the three palaces, with 
the building or purchase and continuance of which he 
has amused himself. 

The completion of the hotels Ponce de Leon, Alcazar 
and Cordova dates the beginning of a new vista in 
American leisure life in the winter months. The near- 
est approach in point of elegance to these superb crea- 
tions of the artist builders, Messrs, Carriere & Hastings, 
we have hadin this country, heretofore, in winter re- 
sort building, is the Hotel del Monté of Monterey. The 
St. Augustine group is quite unlike the latter. They fit 
the climate, the landscape and the legends of this coast 
as a noble picture should fit into its frame and environ- 
ment. A multitude of photographs and studies were 
collected through the proud old cities of Spain, and 
from this wealth of suggestion the plans and decora- 
tions were evolved. Waste land lying between the old 
town and the little river San Sebastian was prepared 
and broad streets surveyed. Over upon Anastasia 
Island, across the harbor, are the old Coquina quarries. 
The enduring remnants of Spanish structures, the fort, 
old barracks, etc., were built of Coquina blocks, quar- 
ried by Indian prisoners, working under the lash of im- 
perious task-masters to whom the quality of mercy was 
unknown. 

Coquina is solidified shell lime, soft upon first ex- 
posure to the air but eventually hardening to the con- 
dition, almost, of granite. A mixture of this material 
and cement was used to build the walls, being puddled 
into troughs that arose as the walls progressed, and 
when complete the buildings were practically monolith- 
ic. The agreeable tone of gray is nicely accentuated by 
light red brick arches and trimmings. The patio or 
court of the Ponce de Leon is inclosed upon three sides 
by the facades of the hotel and screened upon the front 
by a loggia pierced in the center by a great arch and 
gate which may be closed, upon occasion, by a huge 
gridiron of spiked iron in medieval fashion. 

Between the opposing fronts of the Ponce de Leon 
and the Alcazar is a large garden profuse with palms 
The latter house is a quadrangle in- 
closing still another garden, musical with the plashing 
of water everywhere bubbling from a great artesian 
well, 

The Alcazar fulfills the dual function of hotel and 
bath establishment. The Roman baths and swimming 
pool are magnificent in plan and adornment. 

People, if you please, all this lavish scene, aglow with 
myriad electric-ligbt points, bathed in mellow moon. 
light, the still air vibrant with military music or dreamy 
waltz measures—people it with richly dressed patricians 
from all the North, and then you have the outline of the 
picture. 

There are good hotels (they were once thought to 
be very good) in St. Augustine, where the quiet soul may 
go, who has no liking for these vanities, The flavor of 
quaintness still lurks in the little narrow streets, The 
sea-wall, the yacht wharf and the silent, dismantled old 
fort are all to be enjoyed as of yore. 

Between Mackinaw and St. Augustine the nation owns 
a large assortment of ancient piles, of which San Marco 
is a sample, not of the least use as defensive works, but 
very valuable indeed in the eyes of the photographic 
tourist, Everybody carries a camera nowadays, and 
above every other *‘ bit” in the South, they long to pho- 
tograph this old mass of masonry. Sergeant Brown, 
the best-natured of custodians, is obliged to refuse per- 
mission a score of times daily, because there is a ridicu- 


‘of photographs a monopoly. 


lous old regulation in effect, which says ‘‘ no pictures 
must be made of our coast defenses.” It looks, at first 
glance, very like a scheme to give the resident venders 
I wonder, every year, that 
some one interested in the matter has not secured a re- 
moval of the ban in the case, at least, of St. Augustine. 
It is both exasperating and senseless, 

Seated, upon a Sabbath morning, in the beautiful me- 
morial church, which he has added to his achievements 
at St. Augustine, one may see a quiet, erect, spare man 
of gentle manners and thoughtful eyes intent upon the 
service of the hour. He is a product of a strange era in 
the history of the world. He may say, ‘* Do this,” and 
it is done by an army of willing workers. Out of chaos 
rises the spirit of harmony. KH is something to occupy 
the active mind of a man used to the solution of large 
problems. A gentleman asked him, as I stood by, not 
long ago, ‘‘ Are you not contented?’ And he replied, 
** Yes, but not satisfied.” 2 

There is another man with a hobby in Florida. He is 
at the head of the far-reaching, busy Piant System of 
Railroads and Steamships. By ‘‘ hobby ” I do not refer 
to the railroads and other means of rapid inter-commu- 
nication. That might seem flippant, for they are public 
blessings. I limit the term to the huge hotel just opened 
at Tampa, the Gulf port of the Plant lines. The main 
stem of the Plant railroads follows up along the shores 
of the St. Johns River to Sanford, and then curves 
southwest to Tampa. Its branches and connections 
extend all over the State. 

Handsome passenger steamers connect at Port Tampa 
with Mobile, Key West, and Havana (connecting there 
in turn for Mexico via the Ward Line steamers), and 
this season a new line has been started to Jamaica 
through the Yucatan Channel. 

The new Tampa Bay Hotel has an imposing frontage 
of 500 feet, and may accommodate a thousand guests. 
It is Moresque in design with many lofty minarets pro- 
jecting above the roof. A great area of ground round 
about has been converted into lawns and gardens. The 
building is of brick with arched tiles, and is furnished 
in sumptuous style. All about this region the hunting 
is excellent, and the fabulous tarpon lurks in the waters 
in front. 

At Port Tampa there is a cosy little inn built imme- 
diately over the water, beside the long railroad pier 
necessitated by the shoal water. 

En route to Tampa the through trains of the West 
India Fast from New York to Tampa pass all the well- 
known river points of resort—Magnolia, Green Cove 
Springs, Palatka and Sanford, and also touches Alta- 
monte Springs, Maitland, Winter Park, Orlando, Lake. 
land and other populous wintering resorts in the rich 
orange growing regions of Central and Western Florida. 
Another important line upon this coast is that of the 
Florida Southern, reaching down to Punta Gorda, upon 
Charlotte Harbor, where Morgan’s steamers connect-for 
New Orleans or Havana. 

The sojourner at St. Augustine or Palatka with brief 
time at disposal may have a very agreeable glimpse of 
the semi-tropics by taking the short trip over to Ormond 
and Daytona upon Halifax River. This so-called ‘‘river” 
and Indian River, which extends far down toward the 
end of Florida, are more properly lagoons separated 
from the ocean by a narrow rampart of sand through 
which the sea has made for itself channels now and 
then. These waters swarm with gamey sea fish, and 
both shores are picturesque with the rank verdure of the 
warm latitudes. At Ormond is the excellent hotel of 
that name, located beneath palmettoes upon the land- 
ward side of the sand strip, within sound of the surf that 


breaks upon the splendid beach. At Daytona are the. 


Ocean House and Palmetto Hotel. Some of the finest 
orange groves in the State are in this section. 

The path to Indian River leads via Enterprise upon 
Lake Monroe. Steamers come through from Jackson- 
ville to that point daily except Saturdays, and the Plant 
System trains upon the Indian River Division connect 
at Enterprise witk both steamers and trains. 

From Titusville a steamboat of the Indian River line 
takes tourists down this lovely water-lane about one 
hundred miles to Jupiter, touching at a succession of 
attractive winter communities en route, most of which 
have come into being within a few years. 

From Jupiter alittle railway eight miles long extends on 
to Juno, a landing upon Lake Worth (and which, by the 
way, is the most southerly rail line in the United States). 
At this place another steamboat, like a solitary duck on 
a mill-pond, carries people on to Oak Lawn, Lake 
Worth, Palm Beach, and other beautiful retreats upon 
this little gem of a lakelet. Lake Worth is the utter- 
most goal of the tourist circuit. More adventurous 
spirits that have gone down among the jungles of Bis- 
cayne Bay and planted vast cocoanut groves reach that 
portion of the coast from Key West by sail-craft, a sloop 
that carries the meager mail of the region to the iso- 
lated population. 

New-comers to Florida should not neglect the old, 
beaten circuit of a dozen years ago, and which invaria- 
bly included the Ocklawaha River voyage. It is an easy 
rail trip from Palatka to Ocala and Silver Spring. The 
latter beautiful phenomenon will always remain one of 
the wonders of the South. At Silver Spring the steamer 





is met—the same clumsy, snub-nosed craft you have 
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seen these many years in the pictures—which will carry 
you away into the wilderness through which the weird 
and serpentine little river fiuds its way down to the St. 
Johas. 

At Ocala the male tourist interested in the matter of 
material pro: perity will hear a great deal about the 
rich phosphate deposits now being uncovered in this 
section. Some of the best of these are at Dunnellon, 
upon the Silver Springs, Ocala and Gulf Railroad, a few 
miles west from Ocala. 

Ocala has a creditable Semi-Tropical Exposition, mod- 
eled upon the admirable and permanent Suo-fropical 
Exposition of J scksonville. 

Florida has become a great national playground. 
Toere is far too much of it to be cataloged in a single 
newspaper letter. Scores of prominent places, having 
eaco its charm as a refuge at this season of the year, will 
be discovered iatermediate between tne terminal places 
bri-fly described herein. Namerous time-tables and 
pampalets are obtainable’ at the agencies of raiiroad 
companies interested in Southern travel giving all in 
formation needtul in planning a journey down into 
‘*‘ thys goodlie lande.” 
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OUR WASHINGCON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 








IN a previous letter [ spoke of the McKinley Tariff 
bili as slowly growing in favor; here is anotner sign ot 
the fact: the tin plate paragraph ,was a most b.tterly 
contended partof the bill. The number of gentlemea 
who took up the subject and argued for freedom in the 
matter of their tip, would almost have made one 
think that they used it in preference to silver plate, or 
that they were determined that the workingman shal) 
be able to carry his dinner in a pail that was not taxed. 
But now not ce—"‘it is now announced that the Virginia 
Tin Mining Company has been incorporated.” Sume 
body knew about a vein of tin orein the B ue Ridge 
west of Winchester two or three yearsago. If we got 
a tariff that maie it worth while to open ic then it 
would bedone, The discoverer made ready; he quietly 
bought some of tne land and sent a Jotof the ore to 
Eaogiand to be tesied. ‘Ic panned out well,” as they 
sa}; still he waited. But meantime the McKinley biu 
passed. This was the time the discoverer nad bided, 
Now we have atin mine company iacorporated, ano 
they say that thepeople in the Ssenardoah Valley are 
not so critical ab..ut the Tarnff oill as they were, 

Im t Mr, McKtaoley oa the street toe other day for the 
first time after an iaterval of two years, Tnen I naa 
seen him on te train going t> W ashiagton at the begin- 
niog of a session. He was ina drawing-room car wity 
his wife and two or three ot.er members, both of the 
House and the Senate. They all lo-ked at him with 
regard, as if with the feeling that he was to bring in a 
great bill and then suffer the consequences of takisg a 
decided step, which too often follows in American poli 
tics. H-sand Mr. Cleveland at two extremes, the one 
for the tariff, the other for free trade, serve us examples, 
Mr. McKinley lost nis re-election in November for his 
bill, Mc. Cieveland lost his re-election as President three 
years ago for nis free trade message. Mr, McK nley’s 
face 1s the front of a rather large, well--haped head, set 
on a short boay: bis face is nct very large, he has a nose 
verging upon the Roman, but not with the high arco 
near tne forenead that makes Senator Evarts’s face so 
keen. H- has dark eyes, a squarechin smoothly shaven, 
and a mouth that all men may see as he wears no mus- 
tache. His mvoutn and cnin are botn handsome, firm, 
without Ccvarseness, and the expression of the wnole 
face is likawis- pleasant, tirm and strong. One thinks 
of a Casnolic pr est at the first sight of the shaven face, 
but a second look gives an observer another im- 
pression. Taere is a difference, one instantly says, 
a min accustomed to meet and direct men, and yet 
one who has nothing to fear or conceal. Oa the 
train where I firs; saw him he was devoting 
himself to the cire of his wife with a quiet 
tenierne:ss thit a woman notices in the other 
sex with pleasure. Toey say she is something of an in- 
valid; if she is she had a sweet fuce if it were rather 
delicate and a litile worn. TnenI saw him again two 
years later, and lo»ked at him to see if all the tarmoil 
he had been in had cnanged bim. - It was in the street 
in open daylight, than which there is nothing more 
honest in tne m«tter of showing a face. I could not see 
any change. Toe worry had not worried him, the dis- 
appointment of defeat had not soured his smile; he had 
the same intent look as before, the same air of going 
aboat his work undisturbed by sarroundings, as if los- 
ing a positioa in the House did not mean losing every- 

thing. 

Tne bills of the Government are coming along in 
both Houses. They are literally the board bills. In 
looking over the Deficiency Bull it is especially appar- 
ent. Is carries as a whole the sum of thirty six millions, 
and is larger than u.uil. Oklahoma, after having con- 
vulsei ail that part of the country, and made some 
trouble in Was iiogton for the sake of getting those 
surplus lands which the Indiins were allowing to lie 
idle—after having galloped nights and sweated days 


those careless Indians had let lie idle so long—a'ter all 
this Oklahoma asks for fi*ty thousand dollars because 
there bas been a drouth on taoese fair acres that we were 
told about. The next series of interest ng facts is the 
transportation and supplies of the army, camp and gar- 
rison equipage and transportation. It would be inter- 
esting to see tne additional expense made by the late 
uopleasantness in Dakota; but this is not a letter of sta- 
tistics. Oaly, one wishes they might be put in parallel 
columns, with the cost of the schools and supplies to 
the Iadians themselves, and let us see with our own 
eyes that it is actually cheaper to civilize Indians than 
to fight them, 

The pretty electric lights in the White House cost over 
five thousand dollars; and ten there are the expenses 
of the District of Colamb a, carrying out the board-bill 
effect very fully. There is nothing to find fault witb; 
that is not the obj ct, but to show how the Government 
is carried on, to give its domestic side and the way the 
money goes, The real signiticance of these and tbe 
vther Appropriation bills for our expeases is that, after 
a caucus the other night by the R publican members of 
the House, telegrams were sent to absent members ia 
all directions telling them to return. A party whip, 
such as they have in the English Parliameat, would 
seem a good thing in the preseat need. The fact is, if 
wedo not get a quorum of the R:publican side the 
D-mocrats will dawdle and delay every measure, and 
necessitate an extra session. It is a poor thing fora 
member to do—simply because he has not been re-elect- 
ed—to shirk the necessary work of the last part of his 
term. Men ought to take a higher view of their respon 
sibulitics under Government than to run away 1a the 
last weeks of the session. 

There are other bills not directly connected with 
money also struggling to get their heaas above water be- 
fore the end of the session. Tae Iaternational Copyright 
bill is gettiag bad treatment in th» hands of its former 
fri‘ nds of theS-nate, Two years ago it passed im that 
section of Congress and then was left out by the House. 
[nis time it has pass-d the House, and come up to th: 
Senate, Where it was exoected it would be favorably 
received. Bat no, Mt. S.erman has ins sted upon adding 
an amendment, uanecessary altho not a bad one, and it 
oas been *‘ tinkerea” and delayed waere delay was least 
-xpect-d, 

Tne Senate passed it with the amendments, and then 
the next step to get the bill through was to have a *‘ con- 
ference” of both Houses appuiated. That is tne best 
way when the short session makes the prospects of pass 
mya bill very short indeed, The bill has to go back to 
the Hous, to see if hey will consent to che amend ments 
by appoimting a conference. Tne danger is tbat M-. 
Hopkine. of Itlinoi:, and Mr. Payson, who were very 
oitter about the bill when i passed tne House, will 
endeavor to have it recommitted, which means death, 
One of the friends of the bill from New York, connected 
with a publishing house there, is receiving his first ex 
periences in the difficulties of getting Congress io pars 
an bonest bill, one that onty asks that men shall nave 
their rights. He was to stay until it did pass, He 1s 
now meditating whether he will have to become a Citi- 
zen of Washington and lose his right to vote in New 
York. 

The Diplomatic and Consular b'll wasimproved some- 
what in that the Republics of Soutn America received 
the compliment of baving a minister sent each one, in- 
rtead cf lumping two urder one minister, avd our min- 
ister to Mexico is allowed a salary more nearly suitable 
to the exoenses of his position. But we are still obliged 
by Mr. Plumb and some other inland statesman to send 
a minister to Ergland—it would be a violation of repub- 
lican simplicity to make him anamb«ssador. We should 
howl with indignation if it were intimated that we were 
not a first-class power among the nations of the earth, 
but we feel that we must send an officer of second- 
clas3 rank to represeat us in foreign courts. Little 
countries like Siam and Servia send ambassadors who 
rank with our minister in Eayland, altho they represent a 
smail population and a half civilized race. The title 
would not muke very much difference here, but it would 
be much more comfortable for our officer there in many 
ways, 

I say very little of Admiral Porter’s death and fu. 
neral because so much has been said. He is buried at 
Arlington, not very far fro n General Sheridan, and over 
him toe bugks sounded the last call that is given at 
ngat, ‘‘Lignts ous.” Afcer that silver call has rung 
through the air stillness and darkness settle down over 
recambent figures until the break of day. 

The two deaths, that of tne Admiral and General Sher- 
mab, occurred so near with thatof Mr. Windom, that it 
has kept our flags at half-mast for a long time. 

I had the pleasure of occasionally meeting General 
Sherman when he was living in Washimzcon, and one 
evening at a party he was telling me abvut his visit to 
England. He spoke of the Q1een and of her iufluence 
on public sentinent during the War. If she bad not 
been able to control the tendency of the aristocracy, to 
sympathize with t: e Southern aristocrats, sae had pre- 
vented any overt act of sympathy. Then he desciibved 
Lord Palmerston, his personal appearance as. they 
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ited him. ‘His hat was set on the back of his head,” 
said the General, ‘‘ and he held his hands crussed behind 
him, and so we walked and talked.” 

Toen he gave a little résumé of what they said and of 
Lord Palmerstom’s feelings »bout cur war, and, grow- 
ing animated, presently made a lively gesture with his 
hand and brought it down upon the edge of the fan 
which I was waving idly too and fro. It turned the 
edge over, ard be made an apology. Instead of beirg 
anx.ous lest it was hurt, I was desirous that it should 
show the st'oke of the warrior’s hand, and said: *- Do 
not apolog ze; I shall call ic the Saerman break, and 
leave it tomy nephews and nieces as an heirluom.” Sev- 
eral times since then I have looked at it fearing that the 
mark had disappeared, especially since the news of his 
idness and deatn cam». Tne little mark is still there, 
and makes the fan doubly valuable, 

Washington is very full of travelers going away from 
the Northera spring to F.orida, wnere M irch is not quite 
so dr: adtul, so that the streets are very full of people; 
but there sre a great many things going un inthe city. 
That pleasant little play, ‘* Tne S-nator,” has come; 
the first American play tl at bas dared to meddle with 
politics, make a p litician the hero of its boards, and 
make him a character that everybody hkes, The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is here, and now 
18 the time wnen the charities wake up. In Lent is the 
time to toink of others, whether one 1s a Catholic and 
fasts one’s celf sufficiently to know how hunger feels, or 
bec iuse there is a Jull in the must demonstrative efforts 
of socicty. Tne hospitals begin to show their work, 
what they have done and what they need to do more; 
and tne Washiogton artists do likewise, altho that is 
not quite a luwfu: psraliel, Tne writer of a letter fcr 
a Newspaper wishes taere was no limit to the columns 
he has to fili, becau-e he has to make a choice in order 
to fill them. 








Sine Arts. ° 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART, 





THE sixty-first aunual exuibition of the Pennsylvania 
Acatemy ot tne Fiue Arts, that opeaed January 29ta, and 
willclo-e March 6.n,is a red-letrer exnibition. For the 
fir-t time in maay a long day a stroll throuzh the spacious 
walleries of tnis venerabie iustitution can afford to tne 
most exacting critic nothiog but iofiaite satisfaction; for 
spread uo0n its walis ant overrun iato its corridoisisa 
col ection of the works of our priaters whicao verily isa 
revelation. Never befocein any plac;, it is believed, has 
so large, representative aod uaiformly gool aa exhbivition 
of con.emporary American art been made. This is the 
opinion of amatear aad artist as well. Iadeed, one who 
ranks amoaog the leaders of the A nericaa contingent 
abroad des not hesitate to say that it compares favorably 
with the Paris Slo” and is quite up to 1ts average. 

N >t only 13 tbe work of the be-t mea here, but their best 
work is here, and taat generally 1n more than one Dumber. 
Co add to the interest and value of tbe exbibition, particu- 
larly from ao edacational standpoint, the contributions of 
each artist have b-en hung together so that his varying 
mo .ds and feelings and methods and manner may be 
studied, analyzed and compared. I: is true the picture ac- 
corded the post uf honor on the walls is the onlr example 
ot the work of JohaS. Sirgeat exhibited; out toen it is an 
exceptiooal work inevery way. [tis tae tuil-length portrait 
of Mrs.E iward L. Davis,of Worcester, Mass.,with her young 
son, th st carcied off the honors at the la-t Na ional Acad- 
emy Exoioition in New York. Teis portrait group is so 
well knowa as not to need describiug, and is painted in Mr. 
Sargent’s be-t manner, It is portraiture and picture mak- 
ing combined; realistic as to likeness and pose. idealistic 
in treatmeat and character. If it has any defect it is that 
there istoo mach actioa in the boy for the repose of the 
mother; but this may seem like bypercriticism. 

Toe veteran marine painter, Mc. William T. Richards, 
is alse represented by only a single canvas, “Tne Bell 
Buoy’’; bat it 1s ove of his very best pictures. Broadly and 
treely painted, it shows a vitality that tells bis powers are 
unabated, witb his sixty-sevea years. Thomas Hoveaoden, 
Alexander Harrison, Keuyon Cox, will. H. Low, Abbott 
[oayer, Caarles H. Davis, Eiward E Simmons, Toomas 
Kakius, William lL. Vodxse, Campbell Cooper, Cl fford 
Grayson, Childe Hassam. Cecilia Beaux and a host ot others 
are repre-ented by from two to fifteeu pictureseach. Of 
them all, in our opinion, Hovenden has piosuced in his two 
crntributions, respectively, the tinest picture and the best 
piece of paiating in toe exhibition. Taisis saving a great 
deal, but 1t 1s said advisediy and is well merited. 

Thomas Hove.dea, el ho bora on the other side of 
Ovean, is the truest representative American painter of 
today. His subj cts are neither Brittany peasants nor 
academic mod-ls. He fiads As themes among bis neigh- 
bors. *Jonn Brown on his Way to Extcacion,” and **In 
the Hands of the En-my,” preparea the way for “Breakiag 
the Home Ties.” I.i+, of course, a narra.ive picture. It 
tell 1ts stors—a story of sadoess aod heavy hearte; of embi- 
tion and brizot promises. The title ex »l+iae thes tuation. 
It is the departure from home of the eldest and mayove the 
on'y son. It is ao every-day occurrence 1n the great middle 
class homes of this land, both those in towas and tnoce in 
country. The neighbornood is overcrowded; the young 
man must go out ioto the world and wake a pew neighbor- 
hood for himself. The scene is laid in the living-room of a 
thrifty farm-house. The ceatral figures are, of course, the 





grounds belonging to the house where the General vis- 
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the painter's art as the nineteenth century in America has 
produced. She is one of those noble mothers of America 
who have made America what it is to-day. Her nervous 
energy and self-sacrificing devotion are untiring. and 
so will continue until all her work is dune. Her trust 
and hope in her first-born son are free from the 
remotest shadow of a doubt, and she sends him forth 
feeling well assured that if he only follows her precept 
and example he will return crowned with both honor 
and success. The Jad’s seif-restraint, so that a tear shall 
not dim his eye until his back is turned, is dexterously 
managed in the pose of the figure and in the direction of 
the head; while the father’s anxiety to get out of the way 
is seen by his making for the door with his pride’s belong- 
ings firmly grasped in each hand. The grandmother sits 
immovable, as grandmothers who have long ago gotten 
through with such emotions usually do sit. To the left of 
the picture, close to the fire-board, an elder sister is hold- 
ing by the collar a beautiful collie, fretting to get off to 
his young master, while in the background a younger sis- 
ter, not realizing the tull meaning of the occasion, is eager 
for her dolls and playmates. It is impossible to convey in 
words an adequate understanding of the composition, or to 
particularize all the minutiw which go to make the pertect 
completeness of the picture. Every part is painted with 
Mr. Hovenden’s usual conscientious care, knowledge and 
ability. More than this cannot be said, as he is in every 
way well equipped, and a master of his art. The color 
scheme is low in tone, as is appropriate in an interior; but 
is attractive and admirable throughout. It is a picture 
that should find its way into the permanent collection of 
a public gallery as a typical American picture, in subject. 
painter and treatment.* 

Alongside of this chef d’ceuwvre is a small canvas showing 
a few peonies in a mug, which attracts every artist by its 
magnificent technical qualities. It seems asif Ian Van Huy- 
sum or some other of those famous old Dutchmen had come 
again among us, and the query is, Who did it? No one ex. 
pects to be told in reply, Thomas Hovenden; for, master that 
he is, it is so unlike him in subject and treatment. In his 
naive and modest way—for altho an [rishman he is modest 
—he says, it was very easy; that he had never painted 
flowers, and he just did it to show that he could do it. 
True enough, he could do it, and no one else we know 
could do it like he has done it. It is impressionism in the 
highest and best sense, for it is true realism. The President 
of the Academy, who is a discerning connoisseur, secured it 
on the opening night. ' 

On the other side of Hovenden’s big picture is Alexander 
Harrison’s ** En Arcadie,” the title of which leads one to 
exclaim, ‘‘ What’s in a name?’ Surely there is nothing 
classical or Arcadian in the composition—only some very 
prosaic naked females in an apple orchard; and the orchard, 
in our opinion, would be much more attractive without 
them, The treatment of light and shade is charmingly effect- 
ive, and the landscape altogether delightful. Mr. Harrison 
exhibits eleven numbers, some of them mere studies hardly 
dignified enough for an Academy exhibition; but among 
his finished pictures are two beautiful waterscapes, ‘ La 
Vague,’ second to no marine we have ever seen, and 
“ Evening,’ a clever twilight effect, with the moon rising, 
while the reflection from the setting sun is just faintly 
capping the wave-crests. 

As pendant to Hovenden’s picture, on the left of ** En 
Arcatdie,” is Ridgway Kaight’s “Hailing the Ferry,” famil- 
iarized in this country by phetoyravare from the time of its 
first exhibitionin Paris. I[t is, without doubt, Mr. Koight’s 
masterpiece up to this time; and as the artist is by birth 
and early training a Pniladelphian, it is most appropriate 
that this picture should remain permanently where it now 
is, which it will do through the liberality of one of the 
Academy directors, Mr. John H. Converse. 

Charles H. Davis comes to us with fifteen works, which 
easily win for him first place among the many good land- 
scapes in the exhibition. His most important and largest 
picture “The Brook, an Eveniog Effect’”’ shows as ideal a 
love of Nature as one of Bryant’s poems. It isso simple in 
motive that it is rather remarkable it should be so interest- 
ing apart from its technical excellence. Merely a wide ex- 
panse of meadow with a natural drain meandering down 
through it. But just attempt to leap across the brook, 
and you are pretty sure you will go down over shoe-top in 
the soft rich ground; and equally certain may you be that 
if you linger near it long, even quinine will not save you 
from its baneful atmosphere. The modeling of the side 
banks, the inequalities of the meadow, the subtlety with 
which the distance is lost in the evening haze and the 
gradation of waning light and darkening shadows, are 
masterful, which with its refined and delicate color make 
it truly a great work which the Academy should purchase 
for the permanent collection.t 

Following around the main gallery we come to an at- 
tractive group of Idyls by Will H. Low, that poet-artist 
whose every line is a line of beauty and every touch a 
touch of grace, His work is familiar to many who may- 
hap never have seen his paintings; for when picture books 
go out of fashion and are banished to the cellar or the 
garret there is sure to be one that will be preserved and 
treasured by every one fortunate enough to have it, for 
it contains Will Low’s charming illustrations to Keats’s 
**Lamia.”’ A little further around is Kenyon Cox’s ex- 
hibit of eight pictures, chiefly nude and semi-draped 
females. The grouping together of one man’s work is 
curiously interesting in Mir. Cox’s case, for at a glance the 
practiced eye can see how different and unequal one man’s 
work can be. ‘A Nymph” is one of the most beautiful 


examples of flesh painting we have ever seen by an Amer- 


ican; but his most interesting picture is the “‘ Portrait of 
Augustus St. Gaudens,”’ reproduced in The Century for 
January. The sculptor is employed modeling in low relief, 
and tne latent motion of the arm at work is rendered with 





*This picture has since been purchased by Mr. Charlies C. Harrison, 
of Philadeiphia. Its price was $6,000. 


+ The Academy has since secured this picture. Its price was $2,500. 





no little ability. Another attractive canvas is the portrait 
of a young woman which possesses many good qualities, 
but is, in our opinion, inferior to either of the others just 
mentioned, and therefore it seems hardly the second-best 
picture in the exhibition, as the jury of artists have deter- 
mined by giving it the Temple silver medal. Their award 
ot the Temple guld medal to Abbott Thayer’s “Winged 
Figure,’”’ presumably an angel, as they are the only winged 
females we are acquainted with, as the best picture in the 
exhibition, is equally curious, and not for laymen to un- 
derstand. If it was a competition for a prize Christmas- 
card it could more readily be compreheuded. Both of 
these medals have evidently been awarded for technical 
qualities alone, each of the medaled pictures being quite 
clever in treatment. ‘ Brother and Sister,’ by Thayer, is 
to our mind a much more pleasing picture than tbe last, 
and certainly superior ia drawing and modeling. Thayer 
is a queer fellow in his work. This last mentioned picture 
has every appearance of having had muddy water slapped 
over the lower part to get a certain effect of tone, and then 
in one corner he has inciscd his name. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10th, 1891. 








Sanitary. 


THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE: TENEMENT 
HOUSES. 


THE proper housing of the people is the greatest social 
and sanitary problem of the age. Dacency and cleanliness 
in the home mean industry, character and health to a far 
greater extent than is appreciated. Emerson says: 

* The truest test of civilization is not the census, nor the size 
of the cities, nor the crops, but the kind of men the country 
turns out.” 

Now the kind of men the country turns out depends pret- 
ty much upon physical condition. Crowding and filth in the 
home mean degradation, thriftlessness, sickness and crime 
to a degree only realized by those who, by actual and fre- 
quent visitation, are familiar with the dwelling-places of 
the less favored members of society. The health officer, of 
Glasgow, speaking of the 75,000 of its inhabitants, who live 
in one or two rooms, says: 





“These comprise some who are bravely struggling with pov- 
erty, and far more who have become bankrupt in character and 
fortune. They are the nomads of our population. If we couid 
see them in their constant movements from place to place, the 
sight wou'd resemble nothing so much as that which meets the 
eye when we lift a stone from an ant’s nest. The City Assessor 
will tell you that they change their locations in hundreds every 
month.” 

But the change is often from bad to worse. They leavethe 
crowded, filthy abode only to move into one of the un- 
kempt houses which another has deserted. 

Mesnil, in his recent work on Hygiene (1890), speaking of 
some of these in Paris, says: 

“These unhealthy warrens are such that it is not virtue but 
beroism alone which can prevent the crowds inthem from hat- 
ing the world which tolerates them.” 

Coming to a higher grade of houses we still find thoa- 
sands of them defective in light or air space, with no ade- 
quate conveniences for cleanliness or the 1emoval of the 
various forms of dirt or filth which tend to accumulate in 
every such house. The house-keeping is bad, not so much 
from the incompetency of the inmates, but because of the 
very poor facilities afforded for cleanly decency. Itisto be 
remembered that, in all large cities, comparatively tew are 
the owners of the houses they occupy. Asarule,the rented 
house is not likely to be kept so well as one that is owned. 
Nor is it true that the houses occupied by owners are al- 
ways in healthy condition. By reason of the choice of uno- 
drained land for buildings, and of imperfect construction, 
it is often the case that such houses need some oversight, 
and need to be amenable to such laws as will secure safety, 
not only against accident but against the greater perils of 
preventible diseases, 

It is comparatively in vain that we expect to secure the 
sanitary condition of any city, unless we are providing and 
overseeing plans to secure the sanitary condition of each 
home. For besides the necessity to the individual and to 
the family, thereis no other way in which we can educate 
the people up to a proper standard of care and so makea 
public sentiment as important for the Government as it is 
for the citizen. The State and the municipalities need to 
concentrate attention upon the necessity of securing 
healthy homes for the people. There is no direction in 
which the tenant class are more helpless in protecting 
themselves or in which the enactment and enforcement of 
sanitary laws needs to be more earnestly invoked; for 
there is no greater deduction from the earnings of wage- 
workers and no greater embarrassments to those higher 
in the pecuniary scale, than such as arise from the levy 
that discomfort, disease, sickness and death make upon 
those who suffer from ill-constructed ani ill-kept houses. 
In addition to the accumulated evidence of a score of years, 
in the last three or four years some very technical and re- 
liable investigations have given us some accurate statistics 
and much valuable information on this subject. In a 
former report, we gave some of the facts contained ina 
valuable paper by Professor Carnelley and Drs. Holdane 
and Anderson, of Dundee (see paper on ‘‘The Carbonic Acid 
Organic Matter and Micro-Organisms in Air,more especially 
of Dwellings and Schools,’”’ Trans. Royal Society of Lon- 
don,1887; also see article on ‘“‘Air, Water and Food,’’page 
47, Eleventh Report of this Board). Dr. James B. Russell, 
the distinguished health officer of Glasglow, in November, 
1888, delivered an address, as President of the Philosophi- 
cal Society, of Glasgow, in which he made a study of the 
facts which guide toward the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the tenement population, as found chiefly in one 
or two roomed compartments. 

“The population of Glasgow, in 1885, was 543,295, the number of 
deaths was 13,439. The distribution of population and the 





deaths in the inhabitated houses, according to their size, is as 
follows: 





Population. Deaths. 
SE rp eee ys 134,728 3,636 
2 Rooms .. 243.691 6,525 
3 do.. . 86,956 1,747 
4 do.... . - 33,742 581 
5 do.and upward . 88,647 434 
Institutions... ... 6,581 427 
I okt Kcdnenenéaccewain 289 

Whole City...... cece ne + 043,295 13,439 


“Let us first consider the proportion of the total population 
who lived, as contrasted with the proportion of the total deaths 
which took place, in each size of house. The result is shown in 
the following table: 


Population. Deaths. 


1 Room.........24.7 percent. 27 per cent., or 2.3 per cent. above 
due proportion. 
2 Rooms........ 44.7 7 47 8 Sila * 
Ss Sea 16 ” 13 - 3 r cent. below 
ue proportion. 
2 Oper 6.1 - lees - B - 
5 do. and up- 
ae 7.) et —_— 3.8 “ oe 
Institutions....1.4 a * 
Untraced....... .... 2a * 


Let us next compare the death-rates in these various classes 
of the population. Leaving out of consideration the deaths 
which could not be allocated, I find—giving the caiculations in 
round numbers per 1,000 of the population—that, while the gen- 
eral death-rate of the city in 1885 was 25, the death-rate in one- 
room houses was 27; in two-room houses. 26; in three-room 
houses, 20; in four-room houses, J§; in houses of five rooms and 
upward only ll. But this leaves 716 unallocated deaths unuc- 
counted for. I have therefore divided the population into three 
classes, hamely—(l) Those living in one and two rooms, with 
which I include the inmates of institutions and those unallo- 
cated deaths; (2) those living in houses of three and four rooms; 
and (3) those living in houses of five rooms and upward. The 
death-rate in the first class is then found to be 27.74 per 1,000, in 
the second, 19.45, and in the third only 11.23.” 


Facts such as these are of no uncertain significance, and 
tell us plainly as to the relation of air space to disease. 








Science. 
ORIGIN OF THE YOSEMITE CANON. 
BY PROF. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


DURING the past season a careful study of the Yosemite 
Cajion led me to conclusiens which were sustained hy Mr. 
George F. Becker in a paper before the Geological Society 
at Washington, in January last. These conclusions are 
that the main agent in the formation of the valley has 
been the running water of the Merced River, and that the 
most of the work was done in preglacial times. But the 
character and shape of the valley are dependent to a con- 
siderable extent upon the original composition of the 
granite which constitutes the walls, and upouv a system of 
fissures by means of which the rock along a certain line 
was broken into small fragments; thus determining the 
course of most rapid erosion. In this view the Yosemite 
Valley is simply an upward continuation and enlarge- 
ment of the cafion of the Merced, which extends for many 
miles below. 

But the Yosemite differs from the lower part of the 
gorge not only in the original character of the rock through 
which it has been eroded, but in bearing some peculiar 
marks of modification by glacial action. At a very recent 
period, a glacier extended down to the mouth of the 
Yosemite and left a smal]l terminal moraine there between 
Bridal Veil Falls and El Capitan. The ice never passed 
much beyond that point. This moraine formed a dam 
sufficient to make a lake, and to set the water back as far 
as the base of the Half Dome at the east end of the valley. 
This lake rapidly filled up with sediment, and thus formed 
the level plain which now occupies the whole fluor of the 
valley. 

The above theory explains what has heretofore been a 
perplexing fact to those who have attributed the valley to 
water erosion; namely, the almost entire absence of débris 
at the foot of the inclosing walls on either side. If the 
erosion has been by water, we should expect a great accu- 
mulation of rocky fragments in thé form of a talus at the 
foot of the cliffs. This theory allows us to believe that the 
talus exists, but that it has been buried in the sediment 
which accumulated in the glacial lake. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that an immense amount of such débris 
actually appears in the upper end of the Yosemite Valley, 
where it is above the level of this supposed lake. My at- 
tention was specially attracted to this in the northeast 
tributary to the valley in the vicinity of Mirror Lake and 
the Half Dome. 

That ice has recently filled the valley is proved not only 
by the moraine at the mouth, and another near the head of 
the valley, but by glacial striw# that are still to be seen 
upon the faces of the inclosing granite walls. Both Clar- 
ence King and Mr. Becker have noticed sucb strie, and 
their recentness is inferred from the small amount of dis- 
integration which has taken place since their formation. 
In the vicinity of Nevada FallsI specially observed well- 
marked glaciated surfaces which must have been exposed 
to the weather during nearly the whcle time since the ice 
withdrew, and yet the precess of disintegration had pro- 
ceeded so little as scarcely to deface the marks in many 
places and to remove the rock in no places to a greater 
depth than two inches. But the granite is by no means 
especially obdurate, and the climatic conditions favor rapid 
disintegration. It is scarcely possible that this glaciation 
could have been many thousands of years ago, and it is 
probable that it occurred not very many centuries ago. 
This inference coincides with that from many other sources 
going to show that the glaciation on the Pacific coast is 
more recent even than that upon the Atlantic. So signifi- 
cant are these indications that Mr. Warren Upham is in- 
clined to speak of the glaciation upon the Pacific as be- 
longing to a third glacial epoch which he would correlate 
with the last and highest rise in the waters of the lakes 
Lahontan and Bonneville in the Utah Basin 

OBERLIN, 0. 
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School and College. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., has created 
a new department—that of English Language—and placed 
it in charge of Associate Professor Mead, who has opened 
classes in Anglo-Saxon and Early English. In other direc- 
tions the number and range of elective studies have been 
iocreased, as, for instance, in higher mathematics, philoso- 
phy, Latin, biology. There are this year thirteen graduate 
students, pursuing regularly assigned courses of study. 
Among others, the following appointments in the Board of 
Instruction have been made: Walter P. Bradley, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Chemistry; Wm. E. Mead, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of the English Language; L. Oscar 
Kuhns, M.A., Associate Professor of Romance Languages; 
Andrew Stephenson, Ph D., Associate Professor of History. 
Professor Mead is a graduate of Wesleyan, class of 81. He 
has the degree of Ph.D. from Leipzig University. 





...-It is not a surprising fact that, while the professions 
are more than over-crowded in Germany, there is a great 
dearth of schoolmasters. According to data published by 
the Prussian Government, the average salary of a common 
schoolmaster in that kingdom is 1,067 marks, or about 
$250. The highest salary is 1,279 marks, paid in Berlin; 
the lowest 852, paid in Eastern Prussia. Considering that 
the preparatory seminary education, even for elementary 
teachers is long and expensive in Prussia, it is the most 
natural thing that but few should choose this profession. 
The Germans often claim that it was ‘‘ the schoolmaster,” 
i.e., the intelligences of the rank and file of the nation, 
that won the great victories at Sadowa and Sedan. The 
Government certainly does not show its appreciation of 
this work in a financial way. 


...-The agitation against a learned proletariat and the 
stubborn fact that for every vacancy in the Church there 
are several dozen applications from theological graduates, 
are slowly reducing the attendance in the theological de- 
partments of the German universities. In the summer 
semester of 1888’-89 the total attendance was 4,835; in the 
the following winter term, 4,630; in the summer term of 
1889-’90 it again rose to 4,769, but in the winter term fell to 
4,434. During this term Berlin had 830 in the theological 
department; Halle, 724; Leipzig, 657. The lowest were 
Heidelberg, with 70; and Rostock, with 59. 


... A catalog of Chicago Theological Seminary shows 6 
professors and 6 instructors in the various departments, 
There are 5 graduate students; 18 in the senior regular 
class, 19in the middle and 24 inthe junior. In the senior 
special class there are 14; 13 in the middle, and 18 in the 
janior. In the German department there are 9 students in 
the three classes; in the Dano-Norwegian department 15, 
and in the Swedish 37, making a total of 167 students. 
The catalog contains also a list of nearly 400 graduates. 


...-The Florida Chautauqua, as it is called, which is 
held at De Funiak Springs, every year, has been in session 
since the 5th of February, and will not close till the 15th of 
March. It has daily sessions, except Sunday, for lectures 
and for various classes in instruction. The list of lectures 
is a long and brilliant one. 


...-syracuse University, according to its last annual 
eatalog, has 774 students, 126 more than in any previous 
year in its history. Its class of freshmen is so large—133 
—that it is necessary to divide it into three or four sections 
for recitation. 








personalities. 


THE house in which Admiral Porter recently lived had 
been owned formerly by Hamilton Fish, Lord Lyons, Sir 
Henry Bulwer and Gen. Philip Kearny. His office, library, 
study and workshop were all combined in one small, re- 
markable room on the second floor. A steep, narrow stair- 
case, almost like the ladders onaship, led from below. 
They landed in what was once a conservatory, but from 
which Admira! Porter banished the flowers years ago, be 
cause he complained that their heavy perfume made his 
head ache. Three steps up, a turn then to the left, and 
the * office’? was reached. It was the den of a careless 
student, rather thau the quarterdeck of an admiral. An 
old stove, a number of more or less worn chairs, a faded 
carpet, an ancient comfortable lounge and three or four 
desks of various sizes comprised all the furniture the room 
contained. A few books scattered about on the desk, a 
pile of torpedoes, with the tin, iron and pipe-stems lying 
harmless in the corner; a pile of drawings and photo- 
graphs, mingled with little brass gun models and a case of 
stuffed birds in another, while all around are scattered 
papers, documents and models of every conceivable kind. 





....-Alexander von Guttry, one of the principal leaders in 
the various Polish revolts, died recently upon his estate in 
the neighborhood of Posen. When the revolution broke 
out in the Russian part of Poland, in 1830, von Guttry was 
a student in the gymnasium of Posen. He left college at 
once, and soon distinguished himself for bravery. He was 
again prominent in the troubles of 1848 and 1863. After 
the suppression of the revolt in the latter year he was 
obliged to quit Prussia and take up his residence in Bel- 
gium, where he continued to work for the cause of his 
kingless country. While in Belgium he learned of the sen- 
tence of death which had been passed upon him by the 
courts of Berlin. He was pardoned, however, in 1871, and 
returned to his lands and country. 


...-It is said that Queen Victoria spends much of her time 
every day at her writing-desk. Not a day passes in which 
she does not carefully edit and correct with her own hand 
the Court Circular, and the amount of correspondence she 
disposes of isenormous. The greater part of her corre- 
spondence and official business is attended to in the morning 
after a walk or drive. 





Music. 


BY EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 





THE Symphony Society’s fifth public rehearsal and fifth 
concert presented a program that included the Symphony 
No. 2, in A minor, of Saint-Saéns’s; an arioso, ‘‘O Mer 
Profonde,”’ by Leo Delibes; the favorite F minor Concerto 
of Chopin; three songs, by Goldmark, Chaminade and 
Bemberg; and the latest Rubinstein novelty, his ““ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ Overture. It was not an attractive pro- 
gram. Only in a sophistical sense was it one worthy of the 
Society. To begin with, the Saint Se¢ns symphony is a 
prettyish, trivial, quite unimportant work from the com- 
poser of a good many scores that vary greatly ia merit; 
and its commonplaceness and superficiality required much 
more elegance of treatment than the Symphony Society's 
band is apt to afford, or did afford on this occasion. Of 
quite as small intrinsic and relative worth is Anton Rubin- 
stein’s overture The fact that the Philharmonic Society 
played it a fortnight ago, ahead of the Symphony Society, 
impaired its needful quality of novelty. As for the Chopin 
concerto, it seems ever-beautiful; but not even a Chopin 
concerto is very welcome at two sets of concerts given in 
such quick succession: and this work also was down on the 
last Philnarmonic’s concert-scheme. Cannot these coinci- 
dences be avoided? Mr. Alexander Lambert gave a neat, 
clean-cut but not sufficiently sympathetic performance of it; 
and one not free from false notes. Besides this, he had to en- 
dure comparison with another player, whose recent inter- 
pretation of this particular work was notably successful. 
Last of all, the vocal numbers in the program, sung by 
Mrs. Wyman, were nothing more than a batch of drawing- 
room ballads—for Delibes’s ‘“‘Arioso” in spite of its Sapphic 
picture is no more. They were sung with a pianoforte 
accompaniment, and were utterly undignified and out of 
place ina symphenic concert. Mrs. Wyman, in fact, by 
singing this sort of music so continually, is defining her 
artistic scope and musical intentions in a way not to her 
advantage. She has a rich voice and a cultivated method, 
for the most part; but her sphere appears to. be chamber- 
concert and parlor-musicale rather than more serious 
entertainments. And another tkhing—it is high time that 
the Symphony Society quit encouraging allthis silly song- 
singing, that has come to be anincessant feature ip our 
orchestral-concert programs. As a matter of fact there are 
very few songs that can be made members of such pro- 
grams with any but the most apologetic reasons. Least of 
allcan songs be drawn on if furnished with only a piano- 
forte accompaniment—in a building like the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The vice is gaining among those making 
up a concert’s selections. It is becoming an intolerable 
nuisance and detraction. Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted 
the orchestra and played Mrs. Wyman’s accompaniments, 
acting in the latter capacity very acceptably. 

Last week’s operatic record is summed up.in mentioning 
a repetition of Wagner’s ‘‘ Duskof the Gods,’’ at the Met- 
ropolitan, on Monday, equal in brilliancy to the preceding 
Friday’s representation of that work discussed here; ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin,’’ sung for the fifth or sixth time, on Wednesday; 


. and the promised revival of ‘Carmen,’ on Friday, with 


Mrs. Minnie Hauk in the title-part, and an audience of 
quite uncommon size on any other than a Wagner night. 
The house was sold out completely. This tribute of popu- 
larity to Bizet’s masterpiece must have expressed also 
curiosity to hear how a singer in America, identified 
most successfully with the réle of Carmen, could sus- 
tain her claims to favor in it nowadays. Mrs. 
Hauk, itis agreeable to say, assumed her old part with 
much success. That ber voice was in excellent condition 
had been indicated by ter performance of Selika in ‘‘L’ Af- 
ricaine’’ in the preceding week. As Carmenshe filled the 
Metropolitan easily; the quality and method of her round 
mezzo-soprano—never one remarkable for sweetness— 
being quite as of old. Indeed, a certain gain in the purity 
and carrying-power of the lower register is to be observed. 
She acted the piquant, unlovely character of the gypsy 
jade to the life, from exactly her former standpoint of its 
study. This has always made the role strongly (indeed 
coarsely), dramatic and not nice in bringing out some curi- 
ous nuances of grace, and even of refinement, that are to 
be traced in Merrimée’s delineation of his famous heroine. 
Mrs. Hauk’s reception from old and new friends was 
thoroughly hearty, and she deserved the applause 
her spirited work drew to itself. As to the rest 
of the performance, we are heartily sorry to record it 
as varying from the tolerably good to the abominably bad. 
Tolerably good was Mr. Dippel’s Don Jose—smoothly but 
weakly sung, and altogether deficient in rising to any dra- 
matic effectiveness. Mr. Reichmann was a fat, lumbering, 
dutchified Escamillo and brought neither brilliancy of 
voice nor style; a Toreador without physique or voice 
therefor. Miss Jahn was sympathetic and sang sweetly as 
Micaela. The othersin the cast varied in the degrees of 
their common incompetency. All the snap, all the sparkle 
was extinguished in each réle except the principalone. The 
opera fares ill, at best, in German and in German hands. 
Worst of all the orchestral score, that inimitable master- 
piece, was largely ruined initseffects bythe invertebrate, 
feeble conducting of Mr. Damrosch. There was no refine- 
ment,no precision, no firmness, The chorus sang execrably, 
act by act, scene by scene, with only trifling exceptions 
where Bizet’s music is so clear and lovely that it cannot be 
slaughtered. Orchestrally and choraily it was a most 
melancholy representation, and Bizet’s genius well might 
have called out in each act, with Desdemona, ‘‘ A guiltless 
death I die.”’ The opera was handsomely staged. But cos- 
tumes and scenery are very slight mitigation of so unhappy 
an ensemble performance. Within afew days Mr. Dam- 
rosch has publicly disclaimed the pesponeasititg for so 
wretched a performance, and charged Mrs. Hauk with the 
burden of its failure. Wecan deduct her liberties with 
temps or her conduct at rehearsal without affecting greatly 
the blame for such leadership. With all seriousness, it is 


worse and less excusable to maltreat ‘‘Carmen” than a 
Wagnerian music-drama, 





Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

IN the Senate Mr. Quay delivered a long written 
speech defending himself against the charge of corruption 
in his political career....The following amendments 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations were 
agreed to: Making the mission in Mexico a first-class 
Mission, ranking with France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Russia, with a salary of $17,500. Striking out the item 
of $10,000 for a Minister to the Central American States, 
and inserting two items of $10,000 each for a Minister to 
Guatemala and Honduras, and fora Minister to Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Salvador....The Diplomatic and Consular 
Appropriation bill was then passed by a vote of 33 to 16.... 
The Copyright bill was passed by a vote of 36 to 14....One 


hundred and thirty private pension bills were passed in 
forty-five minutes. 





-.-.[n the House ef Kepresentatives the Conference re- 
port of the Army Appropriation bill was adopted....Ap- 
propriate resolutions on the death of General Sherman were 
adopted ...The Conference report of the Fortifications Ap- 
propriations bill was agreed to....The Senate bill for the 
relief of the Stockbridge tribe of Indians in Wisconsin was 
passed....On the 19th instant the House for the first time 
in the history of the country held two distinct legislative 
sessions during the same calendar day. Thesecond session 
opened at eight o’clock....One hundred and thirteen priv- 
ate pension bills were passed. 


----A fatal accident happened in the Grand Central 
Tunnel in New York City, on the 20th inst. An outbound 
train overtook and ran into another. Six or eight persons 
were killed and a number of others badly injured. 


....-The President nominated ex-Governor Charles Foster 


of Ohio to fill the vacancy made in the Cabinet by the 
death of Secretary Windom. 


-...- Senator Hiscock gave an informal dinnerin New 
York to his colleague, Senator Evarts, who is to retire from 
the Senate on March 4th. 


....Five men were rescued from the mine at Jeanesville 


after having been imprisoned by the flood for eighteen 
days. 


....General Sherman’s funeral took place in New York 
City on the 19th inst. 


..-.Disastrous floods prevail in Arizona. 


FOREIGN. 


..-The Norwegian Cabinet has resigned, the Storthing 
having adopted, by a vote of 59 to 55, a Liberal motion cen- 
suring the diplomatic arrangements of the Government. 
The Liberals demanded greater independence for Norway 
in the foreign policy of Scandinavia. The Government 
opposed the demand, on the ground that it would tend to 
the dissolution of the union with Sweden. 


....A terrible explosion took place in the Spring Hill 
Coal Mine in Nova Scotia, on the 21st instant, resulting in 
the death of over a huadred men. This mine is the most 
important in the Cumberland coal field, and is owned by 
English and Montreal capitalists. It employs 1,000 men, 
and its daily output is 2,000 tons. Choke-damp set in 
immediately after the explosion. 


....A severe engagement took place on the 19th inst. a9 
Tokar, in Egypt, between the Egyptian troops who re- 
cently left El Teb and Osman Digna’s forces, Nearly a 
thousand lives were lost, and Osman Digna’s troops suf- 
fered a crushing defeat. Nearly every Emir of importance 
who was present at the battle fell upon the field. 


....Nine of the prisoners arrested on suspicion of having 
been concerned in the recent plot to establish a Republi- 
can form of government in Oporto have been liberated. 
On the other hand, 300 soldiers and thirty civilians have 
been committed for trial by courts-martial. They will be 
tried in groups of ten. 


....The Cuban Chamber of Commerce, together with the 
Planters’ Association, the Cigar Manufacturers’ Union, 
and the Importers’ League,'’have sent a delegation toSpain 
to ask for a revision of the present system of taxation and 


the negotiation of a treaty of reciprocity with the United 
States. 


...-A state of siege has been declared at Buenos Ayres. 
A force of artillery was brought to the capital from Zarate, 
and the troops at Palermo are held in readiness for an 
emergency. The public has become much alarmed at the 
state of affairs. 


....News from Brussels states that the reserve forces of 
the Civic Guard have been called out in the Charieroi Dis- 
trict in view of the threatening state of affairs caused by 
the workmen’s demand of the passage of a universal suf- 
frage law. 


....The Servian Ministry has resigned, owing to internal 
dissensions, which have been found to be too bitter to 
enable the Ministry to remain in power. 


....Dispatches received at Calcutta from Rangoon say 
that fifty insurgents have been killed in a fight which 
took place on the frontier of Wuntho. 


....In the House of Commons, on February 20th, a reso- 
lution in favor of disestablishing the Church in Wales was 
rejected by a vote of 235 to 203. 


....-An attempt was made to assassinate General Roca in 
Buenos Ayres, who was formerly Argentine Minister of 
the Interior. 


.... Tokar has been occupied by the Egyptian troops, who 
met with only slight resistance. 
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SENATOR QUAY’S DENIAL. 

WHEN Senator Quay rose in the Senate last week to 
reply to criminal charges against him, it was neariy a 
year after those charges had been publicly made, and a 
very much longer period after they had been widely 
circulated in a vague form. Whatever opinion we may 
have of the success of Senator Quay’s denial, we are 
quite sure that he waited too long to make it, The 
charges, which were specific in form and made with 
great particularity of detail, were published from one 
end of the country to the other as long ago as in April, 
1890. Since then they have been echoed and re-echoed 
by the secular and religious press, and several months 
ago they were repeated by General Kennedy in the 
lower House of Congress. In the meantime, as the 
result in considerable part of these unanswered charges, 
the Republican candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania 
was disastrously defeated, the Republican majority of 
more than eighty thousand entirely disappearing and 
an actual Democratic majority taking its place. The 
results, therefore, of what has been spoken of as ‘‘a 
masterly silence,” have been anything but helpful to 
Mr. Quay or to Mr, Quay’s political friends, or to the 
party which made Mr. Quay chairman of its National 
Committee. 

But he has spoken at last, and we are bound to give 
a fair and impartial examination of his denial. This 
denial is both specific and general. His general denial 
is intended to cover all that he may have failed to 
cover in his specific denials. He denies all the charges 
** seriatim and in toto” as ‘** false and foul to the core.” 
This must be accepted for just what it is—a sweeping de- 
nial. It can no longer be alleged that he has failed to 
meet any charge against him by denial. 

Of his specific denials we need only refer to two, those 
which concern the criminal charges against him, The 
first charge was this: That at some time, or continuous- 
ly between the years of 1879 and 1882, he entered into a 
speculation with one Walters, a Democrat, who was 
then Cashier of the State Treasury, and that Quay and 
Walters, Quay being at that time Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, used a large sum belonging to the State 
Treasury in their speculations; that this speculation 
was disastrous, and tnat Quay was compelled to borrow 
one hundred thousand dollars from Senator Cameron to 





make good the deficit in the State Treasury. Mr. Quay 
does not deny that there was a large deficit; he does not 
deny that Cashier Walters took money from the Treas- 
ury as alleged; be does not deny that he borrowed one 
hundred thousand dollars from Senator Cameron to sup- 
ply the deficit; but ne dues say that the money was taken 
by Walters without his knowledge, and that it was not 
until he came to settle the losses that he learned that the 
money had come from the State Treasury. It is only 
fair to say there is no direct evidence to the contrary. 
Mr. Quay has met the charge with his denial. Wecan 
tind no evidence in connection with the charge which 
shows that Quay was a party to the abstraction of the 
State funds. But his statement is very defective at this 
point. He says: 

“I was compelled to pay a portion of his (Walters’s) losses 
as wellas my own. In doing this it became necessary to 
supply an alieged deficiency he had caused in the Treas- 
ury.” 

What Mr. Quay ought to have explained while he was 
on his feet, was how he was compelled todothis, If he 
had explained this satisfactorily he would have com- 
pelled all fair-minded persons to accept his denial, on the 
principle that an accused man must be held innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. 

His second important denial is to the serious charge 
that when he was State Treasurer, to which position he 
was elected in 1885, he took four hundred thousand 4dol- 
lars in cash outof the State Treasury and deposited it in 
the People’s Bank of Philadelphia, of which W. H. Kem- 
ble, who had been convicied of bribery, was President— 
usipg the money to pay for a certain bond transaction 
out of which he realized a handsome profit and restored 
the money to the State Treasury. Thischarge Mr. Quay 
also denies. He alleges that it was ‘*a perfectly straigt- 
forward business transaction, and had no connection in 
any way with any public fund or public interest.” He says 
that the charges that he used any of the State securities 
in this transaction are not only false but *‘ impossible 
of truth,” that the only negotiable securities held by 
the State were registered bonds of the United States 
which could only be transferred by the concurrence 
of the Auditor-General, the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and the State Treasurer. This would 
seem conclusive as to the transfer of the State 
securities. But the point is made in response to Mr. 
Quay that the charge was that the money taken from 
the Treasury was incash. But Mr. Quay says that he 
borrowed the money from the People’s Bank ‘‘ upon my 
own collateral.” It hardly seems possible in view of 
all the circumstances that Senator Quay meant to quib- 
ble on this point and to deny that he used securities if 
he really used money or cash. There is nothing in the 
charges that we have seen in the nature of direct evi- 
dence that Mr. Quay took cash from the State Treasury 
at this time. In the absence of that evidence it is only 
fair to accept his denial. 

This is as fair a statement of the case against Mr. 
Quay, as it now stands, as we know how to make. His 
answer to the first charge seems to us to leave much to 
be desired. His explanation is not clear. If he had 
made it clear we should have had no difficulty in pro- 
nouncing his statement a vindication. As it is, it leaves 
ground for a suspicion, at least, that his act in contrib- 
uting of his own means to supply the deficiency in the 
Treasury was not from disinterested motives, but was 
compelled by fear of exposure, And yet it is the simple 
truth to say that no court of justice would convict him 
upon the evidence as it now stands, What he ought to 
do is to bring a suit for libel against those who have 
published these charges against him. If he is really 
desirous of a thorough vindication he should go to the 
courts. As itis, while many prominent citizens of his 
own State of both parties accept his statements as 
conclusive, a great many will still regard him as a man 
whose reputation is badly smirched. We do not say 
that this is fair and just, but simply that it is a fact, 
He has allowed so long atime to elapse since the charges 
were made that in a great many minds suspicion has 
hardened into conviction. For this he has nobody but 
himself to thank. 
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FORESTALLING A MYTH. 








INASMUCH as a myth may be of very rapid growth, 
and the facts must be set down before the myth is fully 
developed or they will be quite lost, we publish the most 
authentic facts about General Sherman’s religious faith, 
before pious fancies have quite hardened into actual 
myth. 

General William T, Sherman was born in February 
of 1820. His brother, Senator John Sherman, was born 
in 1823; and their father died in 1829, when William 
was adopted by Thomas Ewing, in whose family he 
lived seven years till he went to West Point. The 
Ewing family was Roman Catholic, and William mar- 
ried Thomas Ewing’s daughter. 

What General Sherman’s own relations to the Church 
were is told by his brother John, the most competent 
witness, as follows: 

“Tt is well known that his family have been reared by 
their mother, a devoted Catholic, in her faith, and now 
cling to it. 

“It is equally well known that General Sherman and 





myself, as well as all my mother’s family, are by inherit- 
ance, education and conviction Christians, but not Catho- 
lics, and this has been openly avowed on all proper occa- 
sions by General Sherman; but he is too good a Christian 
and too human a man to deny to his children the consola- 
tions of their religion. 

“He was insensible at the time [extreme unction was ad- 
ministered} and apparently at the verge of deatb; butif 
he had been well and in the full exercise of his faculties he 


‘would not have denied to them the consolation of the 


prayers and religious observances for their father of any 
class or denomination of Christian priests or preachers.”’ 

General Sherman’s son, Mr. P. T. Sherman, made the 
following statement to a company of New York re- 
porters the day before the General’s death. We quote 
from The Sun of February 13th: 

*“**Was extreme unction administered to your father?’ 
was asked of him. 

“*Ves,’ hereplied. ‘It was. My father was nota Catho- 
lic, and is not a Catholic now; but*several members of 
his family are, and when they thought he was dying they 
sent for a priest and had the sacrament of extreme unction 
administered.’ ”’ 

The Evening Post reports the same interview as 
follows: 


‘He declared that the priest was culled in at the request 
of the family for consolation, as they had a perfect right 
todo. Extreme unction was administered to the General 
by Father Byrnes [Taylor] also at the request of the family. 
[t was true that General Sherman was gasping for breath 
at the time, and might not have been conscious of what 
was going on about him, Mr. Sherman declared positively 
that his father was n>t a Roman Catholic, and had neither 
asked for nor consented to receive extreme unction. Gen- 
eral Sherman’s children had asked the priest to administer 
the last rites of the Roman Catholic Church to their father 
aud it had been done. There had been no secrecy about it 
whatever.”’ 

This corroborates what Senator Sherman said. 

Another son, Thomas E, Sherman, is a priest and 
member of the Society of Jesuits. He arrived from 
Europe just in time to officiate at his father’s funeral. 
He was seen at the conclusion of the service and said, 
as reported in the Times of February 20ihb: 

‘The service was Catholic. My father was baptized in 
the Catholic Church, married in the Catholic Church, and 
attended the Catholic Church until the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Since that time he has not been a communi- 
cant of any Church; but he has repeatedly told me that if 
he had any regular religious ideas they were Catholic. A 
week ayo to-day my father received absolution and ex- 
treme unction at the hands of Father Taylor. He was un- 
conscious at the time, but that has no important bearing, 
for the sacraments can properly be administered to any 
person whose mind can be interpreted as desirous of re- 
ceiving them.” 

The Sun varies the third sentence, as given above, as 
follows: 

‘Since that time my father had not been a communi- 
cant; but he always said to me that ‘if there is any true 
religion, it is the Catholic religion.’ ” 

The Herald gives another variant, that “‘ until called 
into active service at the outbreak of the War he had at- 
tended the Catholic services pretty regularly”; and gives 
the following additional stetement by Father Sherman, 
in the same interview, but aot in the other papers: 

**Tt1s true Father Taylor also gave him absolution. It 
was seen that my father was desirous of receiving the last 
sacraments, tho unable to speak, and they were adminis- 
tered.”’ 

It is a most gracious and natural instinct which de- 
sires to diecover signs of religious faith in dear ones 
who have gone, and we have only sympathy for the 
filial affection which has led Father Sherman to believe 
more than his brother and uncle saw and knew. This 
is especially likely to occur in a Church that makes 
much of the marvelous, and believes that miracles are 
still to be expected. But the process has begun. It 
will not be a week before we sball be informed—and it 
will be believed—that General Sherman died, like his 
associate in arms, General Sheridan, a good Catholic, 
and in the fullcommunion of the Catholic Church. 
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HOW TO TEACH MORALS. 


AT the meeting of the Congregational Club in this 
city, last week, Dr. Felix Adler spoke on the proper 
method of teaching children ethics. His special point 
was that there is no difficulty in teaching morals even 
in a public school, and that the objections to it depend 
upon the assumption that different religions will differ 
as to the basis of morals. But, says Dr. Adler, it is not 
important to teach children why they should be good; 
it is only important to teach them that they should be 
good. Children are receptive and are not inquisitive 
about the reason for goodness, If you will only tell 
them to be good they will accept that and will not con- 
cern themselves with the reason. Dr. Adler then pro- 
ceeded to show how morals should be taught and how 
they are taught in schools under his control. He took 
as an illustration the virtue of truthfulness, and elabo- 
rated, with no little care, the various offenses against truth- 
fulness, whether caused by fear, exuberant imagination 
or malice. The same analysis, he said, should be ap- 
plied to other virtues and their corresponding vices, 
and the moral lessons enforced by having the children 
commit to memory proverbs and ethical sentences of 
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the nations, and great ethical speeches like the Sermon 
on the Mount or the Apology of Socrates; and he also 
recommended the careful reading of the biographies of 
good men and women, and mentioned the fact that in 
the course of instruction carried on by himself the 
scholars had had a discussion lasting two or three weeks 
over the question whether Sister Dora did right in choos- 
ing to go to a smallpox hospital instead of taking care 
ef her brother’s children, 

The address was a very interesting one, but it sug- 
gests some questions. Is there not something more to 
be done in teaching morals besides teaching what is 
right? His whole address was devoted to the conterts 
of morals, what the things are one ought to do, whether 
this is right or that is wrong, and the questions of 
casuistry involved. But in teaching morals is there 
not something more to beconsidered than the whatness 
of the ought? Is not the coughtness of the ought quite 
as primary atopic? Are there not similar ways of im- 
pressing the obligation as well as the contents of mo- 
rality? It is of prime importance that children should 
not only know what is right and what is wrong, but 
should understand the heinousness of wrong and the 
unspeakable beauty of right. 

And if Dr. Adler excludes the whyness of the ought, 
need he exclude the mustness of the ought? We under- 
stand that in his system nothing is to be said about God 
or any of the divine sanctions of right. But even on his 
basis there are human sanctions. Infractions of duty 
come under the three heads—of vice, or offenses against 
one’s self; crime, or offenses against one’s neighbor; 
and sin, .or offenses against God. Now if we expunge 
sin from the list of offenses there yet remain offenses 
against one’s self, which have their punishment, and 
offenses against one’s neighbor, which have their punish- 
ment; and a careful study of the due punishment, 
that is, of the mustness of the ought, seems need- 
fulin any complete study of morals even by children. 

But, further, is it quite certain that even an Agnostic 
should emit the consideration of sins or offenses against 
God? Supposing there be no God; yet the bulk of peo- 
ple believe in God, ninety-nine out of one hundred of 
them, and of intelligent people as well as of the igno- 
rant, and all effective morals hitherto have been sup- 
ported by faith in the sanctions which God gives to right. 
And further, so long as a university can give instruc- 
tion in the mathematics of quadri-dimensional space 
when nobody believes there is any such thing as space 
of four dimensions, and the mathematics thereof is 
purely hypothetical, why can we not have, and why 
could not Dr. Adler give, the hypothetical theory of sia 
against God, even if he does not believe in God, when 
his pupils and the people generally do believe in a God? 
We think this is a case in which hypothetical ethics 
might prop2rly be taught even on his own ethical prin- 
ciples. 
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MILK DIET FOR THE SOUL. 


MILK, as an article of food for the nourishment of the 
human body, contains in itself all the elements needful 
for this purpose, and is hence sufficient for animal nu- 
trition, It is, moreover, the simplest and most easily 
digested food that can be teken into the human stom- 
ach. It is also as milk, in its natural condition and 
without being subjected to any culinary process or art, 
always ready for use. It is one of the standard nutrients 
of bodily life, and, as such, holds a conspicuous place in 
the thoughts and practice of men. 

These characteristic properties of milk furnish the 
basis of the following words from the pen of Peter: ‘‘As 
new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the Word, 
that ye may grow thereby.” (I Pet. ii,2) In the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament this passage is ren- 
dered as follows: ‘‘As new-born babes, long for the 
spiritual milk which is without guile, that ye may grow 
thereby.” This is the more accurate, and hence the 
batter rendering of the original Greek. Two adjectives 
occur in the Greek that qualify the term rendered 
‘-milk.” One of them, properly rendered ‘‘spiritual,” 
indicates the relation of the ‘‘ milk” to the mind or soul 
as the fitting nourishment thereof. The other adjective 
rendered ‘“‘which is without guile,” and in the common 
English Version rendered by the term ‘“‘sincere,” indi- 
cates the purity of the ‘‘ milk” as opposed to any adul- 
teration by the addition of other ingredients, 

The exhortation of Peter in this passage then is that, 
as ‘‘new-born babes” by instinct desire natural milk 
and ‘‘ grow thereby,” so the Christians to whom he 
wrote, some of whom may perhaps have been recent 
converts to Christ, should also desire in like manner 
the kind of milk that would nourish and build up their 
souls, and impart health and vigor to their religious life 
He meant to recommend to them a good milk diet for 
the soul. This is clearly the point aimed at by the 
Apostle; and the term ‘ milk” is selected and used as a 
figure, because of its special appropriateness to the pur- 
pose he had in view. 

What then does the Apostle mean by this figurative 
use of the term ‘‘ milk?’ He plainly does not mean the 
simpler truths and principles of Christianity, as com 
pared with those that are more difficult of apprehen- 
sion, and hence require intenser and larger thought, 
He means Christianity itself as given by God to the 





world, in all its parts and doctrines, its precepts and 
promises, its salvation for the penitent and believing 
and its damnation for the impenitent and unbelieving— 
in a word, that system of religious truth which is 
founded on Christ, was preached and established by 
him, and was then in his name and by his authority 
preached by his Apostles. This, as we understand 
him, is the spiritual milk diet which Peter commended 
to the Christian “strangers” scattered throughout the 
various countries of Asia Minor, to whom his Epistle 
was addressed. He hud just spoken of them as being 
born again ‘* by the word of God,” and then added the 
remark that “‘ this is the word which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you.” (I Pet. i, 23, 25.) The Gospel 
which had been preached to them, was in his view ‘the 
sincere mild of the word,” or*‘ the spiritual-milk which 
is without guile,” and was just the kind of nutriment 
that they needed as the means of spiritual health and 
growth. 

Jude calls this Gospei ‘‘ the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints.” (Jude iii.) Paul told the Ephe- 
sians that it was ‘‘ the word of truth” and the Gospel of 
their salvation, (Ephes. i, 13.) He congratulated the 
Thessalonians on the fact that they had received this 
Gospel from his lips, ‘‘ not as the word of man, but, as 
it isin truth, the word of God.” (I Thess, ii, 13.) The 
Gospel that Christ preached, and that his Apostles 
preached, the written Gospel that gives the history and 
doctrine of Christ, the prophetic Gospel that pointed to 
him before he became incarnate in the flesh, the Gospel 
that in all ages and in all countries 1s ‘‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth”— Yes, 
this is *‘ the spiritual milk which is without guile,” or 
‘*the sincere milk of the word,” on which Christians 
are to feed their souls, and by which they are to “‘ grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” (II Pet. iii, 18.) 

It has pleased God, by inspiration and providence, to 
place this Gospel in the written form, and thus preserve 
it for permanent use; and hence this hallowed milk diet 
for the soul can, by multiplication of copies and by 
translations, be supplied to all the nations of the earth, 
What men need for the renovation of the heart, the 
sanctification of the life, growth in the graces of the 
Spirit, the joys of Heaven begun on earth, and the 
glories of Heaven at last, is not a speculation or a phi- 
losophy about religion, or a mere pile of human dogmas, 
or a mass of ponderous formalisms, but rather the pure 
and simple Gospel of Christ just as it appears in the 
Word of God. This Word is, after all, its own best ex- 
pounder, and best tells its own story; and happy is that 
Christian who makes himself so familiar with it, that 
he not only relishes ard loves it as the food of his soul, 
but also makes it the interior law of all his spiritual 
processes. He knows whom he has believed, and feeds 
his mind and heart on the milk diet of the pure Gospel. 
That Gospel is good enough for him without any pla- 
tonic philosopby to make it better. What John calls 
‘** the doctrine of Christ” answers his purpose, meets 
his intellectual wants, refreshes his soul, and inspires 
his hope. For this milk diet there is no substitute. It 
admits of no improvement by the condiments of human 
philosophy. It has in itself all the necessary ingredients 
of health and strength. 





Cditorial Ustes. 


THE present is only the seeond issue of the year which 
has not been enlarged beyond the promised number of 
pages. It contains poems by the late Philip Bourke 
Marston, Edmund Collins, H. S. Morris, and Mrs. Merrill 
E. Gates. There are prose papers by Thomas De 
Quincey on the Mythus; Maurice Thompson on Relig- 
ious Journals in Literature; Henry J. Ford on the Origin 
of our Politics; Dr.S. T. Spearon the Divinity of Christ; 
Professor Ely on the Doctrine of Socialism as to Pri- 
vate Property and Income; Dr. George S. Bishop on Mad- 
ame Guyon; Frank H. Taylor on the New South in Flor-, 
ida; Kate Foote on Washington matters; C. H. Hart on 
the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition; Prof. George F. 
Wright on the Theological Origin of the Yosemite Cafion, 
and Professor McGiffert on Harnack’s New History of 
Doctrine. The stories are by Th. Bentzon and K. I. Ste- 
venson. 








PRESIDENT HARRISON has fully justified the expectations 
of both his political friends and foes in the nomination he 
has made for Secretary of the Treasury. The Hon. Charles 
Foster, of Ohio, is to be Secretary Windom’s successor, and 
a most admirably equipped man he is for the office. He 
has been a banker from his youth up, and his financial 
ideas are in entire consonance with those of that Nestor of 
finance, John Sherman, his close personal and political 
friend. Heis by no means a stranger to President Har- 
rison. Indeed, there has beena warmand trustful friend- 
ship between them, and Mr. Foster was long ago in the 
President’s mind as a possible member of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Foster will undoubtedly carry out the policy inaugu- 
rated by Secretary Windom, and will prove to be an able 
and worthy successor of the dead Secretary. He is en- 
tirely acceptable to the sound financiers of the East, and 
tho he comes from the West he will give no encouragement 
to the crazy schemes of the silverites. He is a man of long 





experience, well-tested ability, sound judgment and excel- 
lent balance, and the country may well be congratulated 
on his appointment. Politically the selection is a strong 
one. Mr. Foster is one of the “ Big Four” of Obio, and his 
connection with the Administration will help Mr. McKinley 
to carry the State this fall, aud make it solid for the Re- 


publican Party. The President could not have possibly 
done better. 


Ir is no part of our duty to tell the full story of the honor 
paid by the nation to General Shermap; for that the broad 
pages of the daily papers hardly suffice. From Washing- 
ton came the President and bis Cabinet. The Grand Army 
of the Republic in long procession, with the old martial 
bearing subdued and broken by age, passed by, a mile in 
length, so different from the old, even pace, and so unlike 
the regiments of young men and the military cadets that 
gave color and order and even step to the pageant, but 
could not give to it the tender, tearful element which it 
was suitable should predominate at the buria! of the last 
of the great leaders of our Civil War. The funeral services 
were very simple, as General Sherman desired, and they 
were conducted under the rites of the Catholic Churcb, as 
his children desired; and then the coffined body was taken 
across the continent to be interred inSt. Louis. So it must 
be. And yet we cannot but regret that Lincoln, and 
Grant, and Sherman, and Farragut, and Porter, could not 
all have been laid to rest near the National Capital, which 
represents the great Republic for whose preservation they 
fought and in whose service they died. But we do not 
grudge General Sherman’s grave to the great West. The 
bodies of our dead are scattered over the land, and wher- 
ever they lie thither will the pilgrimages be made and 
there will be the schools of American patriotism. 


WE publish the report, so far as they are willing to give 
it, of the committee of the Presbyterian Assembly on Re- 
vision. They bave agreed on a draft of a revised Confession 
to be presented to the next General Assembly. What the 
report exactly isthey do not tell, but they indicate what 
are the sections amended, and that two additional sections 
have been drawn up covering the doctrines of the Holy 
Spirit and the duty of missions. The changes are 
evidently not extensive or they could not have had unani- 
mous approval. It would seem at first as if the refusal to 
publish in full the proposed amendments were meant to 
suppress discussion until the new drafts were presented 
for adoption. But this the Committee have wisely and 
skillfully avoided. The amendments could not, of course, 
be adopted by the General Asssmbly; but they might be 
sent down unchanged for acceptance or rejection by the 
presbyteries. But the Committee recommends that they 
be not sent down in the form of an overture for acceptance, 
but rather for consideration by the presbyteries at their 
fall meetings, when suggestions for further amendment 
will be in order, and can be offered to the succeeding As- 
sembly. This obviates any risk of hasty action, and appears 
to us wise and courteous. Of course, many who would 
prefer larger revision will be dissatistied; but they will get 
their comfort out of another important action of the last 
General Assembly, which has not been much talked about. 
Another committee was appointed to draw up a brief 
statement of faith, and when tbat is adopted it may be- 
come the working confession of faith of the Church, while 
the other Confession will practically be put upon the shelf. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has been a member of the Chris- 
tian Chureh for forty-five years, and for many years a 
regular reader of THE INDEPENDENT, and declares his firm 
faith in the Bible and the truth of its gracious promises 
made through Christ, requests us to help him, if we can, 
out of certain spiritual difficulties that beset him when 
engaged in private prayer. Strange thoughts occur to him 
at the time, almost in the form of questions, as follows: 


“What are youdoing? Talking toempty space, are you? Who 
hears you? How do you know that there is any one that cares 
for you? If there is any one that cares for you, why doesn’t he 


speak to you, and tell you so?” 


These are specimens of the strange thoughts mentioned 
by our correspondent with which be is afflicted, and from 
which he wants relief. What we have to say in a word is 
the following: 1. There is nothing peculiar to this corre- 
spondent in the experience which he describes. His is the 
experience of disturbing thoughts when engaged in 
prayer, and this, insome form, is more or less common to 
all Christians, and by no means confined to him. Let kim 
take what comfort there is ip this fact. 2. The liability to 
such disturbance by intruding thoughts results from the 
practical impossibility of such absolute mental concentra- 
tion in prayer as will necessarily exclude them, and, 
hence, in this respect no one can help himself or be helped 
by another. 3. We advise our correspondent to speak out 
his private prayers and not simply think them, as one 
means of fixing his attention and securing relief. 4. If 
this correspondent has the faith and hope in Christ of 
which he speaks, then let him regard these singular and 
unwelcome intrusions of foreign thoughts into his mind 
when engaged in prayer, as amountiug to just nothing at 
all in relatioa to his spiritual condition. We hence advise 
him to pay no attention to them. Just let them severely 
alone. If they come, let them come, and when they get 
ready then let them go again. The less he makes of them 
the less of them he will have. He can in this way help 
himself better than anybody can help him. The more be 
treubles himself about such thoughts the more they will 
trouble him, and the less he thinks of them the less trou- 
ble they will give him. 





A UNIQUE and very valuable feature of The Churchman 
is its leading pages of editorial comment. What might be 
a long, perhaps a very long editorial is divided into para- 
graphs with sub-headings, and the work is done thor- 
oughly and very intelligently, In fact, we do not know 
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where to goto look for an abler, brighter or more inde- 
pendent presentation of current topics. The last number 
contains what is really a single editorial three pages long, 
broken up under a number of appropriate headings, on the 
subject of Bishop Hare’s mission to Japan, ard the election 
of a missionary bishop for Japan by the House of Bishops 
in special session. It does not approve the election of the 
bishop, and rejoices that it needs to be confirmed by the 
General Convention. The reasons given for its position ap- 
pear to us very wise, and they have to dochiefly with the 
fact that Japan is a rapidly developing, thoroughly self- 
conscious and very independent nation, and thatthe peo- 
ple are not likely to desire to have ecclesiastical authority 
imposed upon them from without. It declares it would 
have been wiser to wait till Bishop Hare could have made 
his report. So it seems to us. We have no prejudice 
against the young man elected as bishop, but in this mat- 
ter it is best to go very slowly. On one or two points we 
do not wholly agree with The Churchman, It is not a 
fact, that the Russian Greek Church vastly outnumbers 
the other Christian Churches in Japan. On the contrary, 
the Protestant Christians far outnumber the Russian. 
Nor is the tendency to union among the Christians there 
to be attributed wholly to the native genius as opposed to 
the missionaries. The missionaries have led the move- 
ment there, and tried to have a union ten years ago: and 
the same process is going on in India, and China, and 
Brazil. The anticipation that all the Protestants of Japan 
may readily come together into a single Church witha 
loose Episcopal government, is one which, without any 
prejudice against it, we do not expect to see soon accom- 
plished. The suggestion thatit is to be desired that Chris- 
tianity shall be made the national Church of Japan, is 
precisely what might be expected froma member of the 
Church of England, but what we should have thought the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America would have got 
well rid of before this time. Even the Roman Catholics 
rejoice and boast in the first amendment to the United 
States Constitution, and believe in its principles as applied 
here, and, we doubt not, equally in Japan. 


Pore LE£o, like his predecessor, Pius IX, came to the 
papal throne heralded as a Liberal in the Church. But 
while Pius |X went back to the most extreme re-actionary 
position under the influence of the Jesuit order, Leo has 
proved himself made of finer stuff, as might be expected 
from a man who had his convictions based upon intelligent 
scholarship. No better man than Leo has ever sat in the 
Vatican. His attitude at present toward the French Re- 
public is an illustration of this. For many years the Cath- 
olic Church in France has fought the Republic. A Catho- 

‘lic was almost by necessity of things an enemy of the 
Republic; but for some time past an influence bas gone 
out from Rome hostile to the pretensions of the Intransi 
geants, and Cardinal de Lavigerie has spoken admirably in 
support of the Republic, so that it has now come to be a 
fact that a man may be regarded as a good Catholic and 
yet may be utterly opposed to the re-establishment of the 
Monarchy. A late evidence of the fact is found in a ser- 
mon preached by Pére Didon in the Madeleine, Paris. 
Pére Didon delivered some ten years ago a course of ser- 
mons on Divorce, in which be expressed himself in a way 
that called down a stern reprimand and an injunction to 
retreat into his convent. Unlike Pére Hyacinthe, he sub- 
mitted; and his voice has not beea heard for ten years. 
But, meanwhile, he has prepared his very popular “‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ and has visited the German universities and 
written a book on the liberty enjoyed by them. It is evi- 
dent that he is a Liberal, altho thoroughly submissive to 
the authority of the Holy See. He is a man of popular 
address and simple eloquence, a Frenchman of the pine- 
teenth century, in touch with his day. The Madeleine was 
crowded on the occasion of his first address: and while wedo 
not need to speak of the sermon, the fact is interesting that 
in conclusion he addressed himself to the Nuncio of the 
Holy See, who, he said, ** represents to the Government of 
the French Republic those conciliatory and benevolent 
dispositions on which we delight to dwell,” and who then 
gave his benediction. The pith of his discourse lay in these 
closing words, which explicitly confirmed the recent dec- 
larations of Cardinal de Lavigerie as to its being the duty 
of the Catholic Church to accept without hesitation the 
Republican Government of France. It is evident that the 
Pope has deserted the royal cause; and Monsieur Freppel, 
who has protested repeatedly against the acceptance of a 
Republic, on his late visit to Rome, returned without the 
approval he sought for. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany is a delightful puzzle. 
In his sublime confidence in his own God-given right to 
rule he is an anachronism, while in his Sympathy with the 
workingmen he is abreast of the next century. He at- 
tended qa dinner last week given by the Brandenburg Diet, 
and referred to the fact that some of his acts had been 
criticised, and that many hesitated to follow him. What 
he did, he said, was with a view only to the welfare of the 
whole people. In 1813 Russia became great because the 
whole nation confided in and rallied to the support of the 
king. He then continued: 

*In our time, when disloyalty and other vices steal through 
the world, when an ocean of printing ink and paper is lavished 
to embarrass and darken everything lying clear before us, you 
must hold with me. [remain calmin the hope that you will 
follow me. May [ find enough faithful men to do my bidding!” 
Now, thisis the language of one who feels himself made of 
different blood from other people; and we do not under- 
stand how one can help resenting to receive even a favor 
from a person that assumes such God-given authority. 


Mr. WALLACE THORNTON'S article in THE INDEPENDENT 
of February 5th, on the Catholic teaching bodies, stirs up 
The Catholic Review again to the device of abusing the 
writer. A little while ago it called the writer of an article 
in THE INDEPENDENT “an unmitigated nuisance,” besides 





other complimentary terms of the same sort which we do 
not care to recall. Of Mr. Thornton it says: 


“The Catholics of America cannot but blush at having such 
persons posing as Catholics. THE INDEPENDENT continues still 
to grub in the Catholic rubbish pile for articles of this sort in 
spite of our offer to provide it with writers of reputation on 
Catholic matters.” 

We thank The Catholic Review for its kind offer to pro- 
vide us with articles which it will vouch for, but our worry, 
is to know who will vouch for The Cutholie Review. We 
notice that the Catholic papers the last few weeks have 
been abusing it roundly for what it said about Catholic 
journalism, and then what it said about a Catholic po- 
litical party. Our submissive attitude toward its superior 
intelligence on Catholic questions has been somewhat 
shaken of late. The Michigan Catholic devotes a long 
space to a reply to Mr. Thornton, assuming all the time 
that he is a Protestant. On the contrary he is a Catholic, 
and a teacher of long experience in Catholic schools, who 
ought to know the subject thoroughly. The article is 
chiefly devoted to a defense of the Jesuits as the best of 
teachers. That is not our concern; but why was it that in 
organizing the Catholic University in Washington such 
pains was taken to exclude the Jesuits from it? There 
was already a Catholic college near by one hundred years 
old which would naturally have been developed into the 
University. But the Cardinal, archbishops, and the 
bishops who founded the University did not want to have 
any Jesuits in it, and they passed the Georgetown Col- 
lege by onthe other side with its twenty-three Jesuit pro 
fessors and instructors. 


WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY was celebrated everywhere 
through the country on Sunday by sermons and Sunday- 
school meetings, and here and there by the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution who attended some church 
in a body—here in New York, at St. Bartholomew’s, Dr. 
Greer’s, where Bishop Perry presided, and sermons and 
addresses were given by*Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, 
Bishop Perry and Dr. Greer. The Archdeacon had some 
sharp rebukes to give: 

*“ The immigrant may not know a word of English, but never 
forgets to vote. It is the descendants of the heroes of Saratoga 
and of Yorktown who neglect their duty on election day. Give 
them their clubs and their yachts and the delights of Tuxedo 
and they are satisfied. Se it is too often with the American 
professional man. Give him success in his business, and he is 
ready to sacrifice even his country’s interests to that end.” 
Monday was holiday and devoted to dinners in the cities 
by those who dine in honor of things in general and par- 
ticular, and a great many patriotic speeches were made, 
which meant more or less. 


Tuk addresses at the Congregational Club in this city, 
last week, were notable for the serious attacks upon 
the public school system of the country as compared with 
the public school systems of Germany and France, made 
by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, and Prof. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of this city. Among other things 
they spoke severely of the politics which enter into our 
public schools. There addresses were scholarly, intelligent, 
and carried much conviction. Their force was not weak- 
ened by an address of Superintendent Maxwell, of the 
Brooklyn public schools, who declared that the reason why 
our public schools are not improved is the indifference of 
the people. He said a few school-teachers without aid had 
carried through the New York Legislature in the teeth of 
opposition a compulsory educational law for the punish- 
ment of parents who do not send their children to school. 
It was vetoed by Governor Hill. They then framed another 
bill and brought it through the Legislature, providing 
that teachers in public schools should be required to have 
had a suitable training. This also was vetoed by Governor 
Hill, and there had been no public sentiment to rebuke 
him for it. [t seemed asif all the proof that could be asked 
for of the justice of the complaints made against our pub- 
lic school system was given when Mr. John Jasper, Super- 
intendent of the New York City schoois, was called on, and 
spoke as fellows, as reported with substantial correctness 
in one of the city papers: 


“Here Iam. I want you to look at me. I am told by the 
newspapers that the Board of Education does not know me, the 
teachers do not know me, the children do not knowme. In 
fact, I am supposed to be the John Jasper that lives at Rich- 
mond, who has declared thatthe sun do move. The newspapers 
have a great deal to say about me. In fact, when I want to 
know how bad I am I look in the newspapers. 

“ There is a school machine, and Lrunit. I have 4,200 teach- 
ers under me, 21 members of a Board of Education, 24 inspectors, 
120 trustees, ali of whom think they know more about teaching 
than I do. 

“ Under the law I have but one power—that of granting and 
withholding licenses. I can make recommendations. If I do, 
and they are successful, the Board says, * We did it.’ It it fails, 
the Board says, ‘The Superintendent ought to have known bet- 
ter.’ Now I say to you that 60 per cent. of the women and 80 
per cent. of the male teachers are graduates from the chief 
colleges in the country. My advice to you is to visit our schoois 
and learn something about them.” 


“He never opens his mouth without putting his foot in 
it,’’ is the remark of one who knows him well. 





PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN, of Boston University, 
writes us the following very interesting facts: 


For some time past no small pains have been taken to create 
an impression in the public mind that the age of students on 
entering college is excessively high and constantly growing 
higher. The ulterior aim of those who have most dwelt upon 
this subject is well known to all who are familiar with the 
origin and animus of the Harvard movement for the shorten- 
ing of the regular course for the A. B. degree. To test the ques- 
tion of the present trend I some time ago caiculated the aver- 
age age of the last entering classes in Boston University and 
compared it with the average age of the first four classes on 
their entrance in the years 1878-76. It was found that the aver- 
age at present is lower than it was in those years. Since pub- 


licly announcing this fact { have received the new annual re- 
port of Professor Capen, who makes a similar statement rela- 
tive to the classes in Tuft’s College. To-day, on opening the 
newly arrived report of the University of Michigan, I read the 
following from the pen of Presideat Angell: * It is interesting 
in this connection to observe that the average age of the stu- 
dents who entered the regular courses in the literary depart- 
ment this last year is less by a full year or more than the aver- 
ege age of the freshman classes fifteen years ago. In the 
,decade 1870-1880 the average age on entrance was from nineteen 
to nineteen anda half years. Last year it was eighteen years 
and one-eighth of a month.” 

This first should greatly relieve any minds that are honestly 
laboring under the mistaken idea that the age at which young 
men are now entering college is steadily rising. In fact, so far 
as the young men are concerned, the showing at Ann Arbor is 
even better than as given _in the above quotation; for President 
Angell immediately adds that * the average age of the men was 
seventeen years seven anda half months,” while that of the women 
was nineteen years and five months. According to this, the 
freshmen at Ann Arbor are already four and a half months 
younger than they should be, measuring,by the standard of the 
very educators who most complain of the excessive maturity of 
our college men. 

As the University of Michigan had last year, and probably 
stil] has, more students than any other in America, the facts 
above communicated relative to the youthfulness and increasing 
youthfulness of its candidates for degrees in the liberal arts 
will be sure to carry great weight with all intelligent friends of 
liberal education. They go far toward neutralizing the funda- 
mentalassumption upon which the w hole argument for a shorter 
A. B. course has thus far proceeded. 
lt will be seen that these facts also bear evidence of the 
steady improvement of preparatory schools. It would 
seem as if the enormous waste of time in early education 
were being reduced. 

...-A writer in The Critic calls attention to the fact that 
the Historical Society of New York possesses a very fine 
collection of Eyptian antiquities made a generation ago, 
and absolutely hidden so far as the public is concerned; 
cataloged long ago and with very inadequate knowledge, 
We greatly wish that the collection could, by some ar- 
rangement with the Historical Society, be put in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, where it would be seen; and we still 
more wish that some competent Egyptian scholar would 
go through it and find out what there is in it of value, and 
read the papyri and other inscriptions. But it is no more 
than we wish about other things in our museums. The 
cuneiform tablets in the Metropolitan Museum have not 
been copied or translated yet, and a great deal of that sort 
remains to be done by active Oriental scholars We believe 
there are two or three men in this conntry who could, if 
they could and would find time for it, translate the 
Egyptian papyri. We recall a Lutheran minister in Jersey 
City and a school-teacher in New York, and could mention 
adozen who we wish might be stirred up to translate the 
Assyrian tablets. 


....1t has been a hot week in Canadian politics. The ex- 
citing event has been the attack by Sir John Macdonald 
upon aneditor by the name of Farrer, who wrote a private- 
ly printed pamphlet in the nature of a brief, confined to 
only about a dozen copies, for ‘‘a friend in Washington,”’ 
asserted to be Mr. Hitt, the object of which was to show 
by what political methods and legislation the United States 
could secure the acquiescence of Canada to annexation. 
Sir John Macdonald branded it as treasonable, and charged 
the treason upon the Liberal Party. This has been fol- 
lowed up by an editorial in The Empire, attempting to 
implicate Mr. Goldwin Smith in responsibility for the same 
pamphlet. This Mr. Smith has thoroughly refuted. But 
the tactics of the Government is to charge disloyalty and 
treason upon all those who are seeking for unrestricted 
reciprocity. Another week will show the result of the 
elections. 


...A bill has been introduced into the Senate of this 
State which proposes to appropriate $2,600,000 for the com- 
pletion of the Capitol at Albany. The original estimate 
for this structure was 34,000,000, which, in all conscience, 
was abundantly sufficient for the erection of a suitable 
building. The Capitol has already cost $20,000 000, is not 
yet finished, and there is no certainty that the additional 
appropriation proposed would complete the edifice. The 
plain fact is that the people of this State have been 
swind:ed right and left in the business of building the 
Albany Capitol, and not one of the scoundrels has yet been 
brought to justice. A ‘force bill” seems to be necessary 
in New York, compelling the swift punishment of the 
more than the “ forty thieves’? who have stulen a good por- 
tion of these millions. What says the reform Governor, 
Mr. Hill, on this topic ? Give him the floor, either to con- 
demn or indorse these thieves. 


...-A Democratic paper says that as Speaker Reed claims 
to have broken a precedent of a hundred years the Demo- 
cratic members of the present House propose also to break 
an equally venerable precedent, and omit the usual reso- 
lutions thanking the Speaker for his fairness, impartiality, 
etc. By custom some member of the opposition always 
offers these resolutions at the close of the session. If the 
Democrats are bent on breaking a precedent they could not 
do a more harmless thing than omit the customary thanks 
to Speaker Reed. It will not wrench the Constitution, it 
will not destroy the usefulness of the House, it will not 
hopelessly injure the Republican Party, and it will not 
ruffle the serenity of Mr. Reed. Let them signify their 
implacable hostility to the man in this way, by all means. 
It will only make him more popular. 


--.. Tae Woman’s National Council of the United States, 
in which alarge number of the women’s societies, mis- 
sionary and social, in the United States are represented, is 
holding its sessions the first half of this week in Washing- 
ton. The first meeting was on Sunday, and a regulation 
religious meeting it was, including a hymn read by the 
Rev. Mila Frances Tupper; an inyocation by the Rev. 
Caroline J. Bartlett; Scripture reading by the Rev. Olym- 





pia Brown; sermon by the Rev. Ida C. Hultin; an exhorta: 
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tion by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, and an appeal by the Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. The women are coming to the front even 
in the pulpit, and the reader does not need to be told that 
it was a very interesting service. 


...-Prof. Thoma; Egleston, of Columbia College, who is 
Chairman of the Audubon Monument Committee, writes 
us that Trinity Church has done all that could fairly be 
asked of it to honor the memory of the famous ornitholo- 
gist who is buried in its cemetery. When the vestry 
learned that his resting-place was liable to be disturbed by 
the cutting through of One Hundred and Fifty-third 
Street, they furnished the family a new plot and cor- 
structed a vault at their own expense and at a cost of over 
$1,500. Twenty gentlemen have subscribed one hundred 
dollars each forasuitable monument and half a dozen 
others fifty dollars each, and we trust that the sum will be 
considerably increased. 


.... The highest honor which the English Government can 
give toa memb.r of the English bar is to make him Lord 
High Chancellor, and thereis no man better fitted for the 
position than Sir Charles Russell. But he cannot have it. 
Neither party could give it to him because he is a Roman 
Catholic. Underthe British law a Catholic can be a mem- 
ber of Parliament and make laws; but thereare certain 
offices which he cannot fill, because it is assumed that a 
Catholic owns prior political allegiance to a foreign au- 
thority. It was the effort to put an end to this injustice 
that the bill for the Removal of Religious Disabilities was 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone, tho it was rejected by a vote 
of 256 to 223. 


...-A majority of 32 out of a vote of 438 is all that the 
Enogiish House of Commons gave against the motion to 
disestablish the Church of England in Wales. That 
means disestablishment certainly in the next Parliament 
both in Wales and Scotland. The significant fact about 
the discussion was that Mr. Gladstone positively accepted 
Welsh disestablishment. He had hitherto opposed or 
wavered, and last year he declined to vote saying that he 
should hold the matter in abeyance. But this year he 
goes out clearly in favor of the principle demanded by an 
overwhelming majority of the people. 


.... Representative Grosvenor complains that he has been 
misunderstood in what he said the other day in favor of 
cutting down the appropriation for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He claims that he is in favor of the principle of 
civil service reform, and would under no condition “go 
back to the old system.” What he objects to is the 
“building up of a bureau that has shown itself to be 
aggressive, unreasonable, inconsiderate of other people’s 
opinions,’’ and ‘‘determined to grasp power which was 
never given it.’? As we understand him he is in favor of the 
principle, but ‘‘ agin’ its enforcement.” 


....As beatween Senator Stanford, who wishes to have 
the Government help the farmers by loaning them freely 
on their farms at two per cent., and who gives The Evan- 
gelist a long interview on the subject, and the editor of 
The Evangelist, who criticises the plan, it is clear to us 
that the editor is the better business man of the two. The 
only possible result of Senator Stanford’s plan would be 
pure socialism, making the Government the proprietor of 
the land, and then leasing it out to the occupants. Those 
who believe in advance socialism may look with some 
favor upon Senator Stanford’s proposal. 


....The South Carolina breach of trust proves to bea 
less serious matter than the defalcations of the State 
treasurers of a number of other Southern States. Mr. Bon- 
ham, late Adjutant and Inspector.General, used for per- 
sonal purposes the State funds in his possession for the use 
of the State militia, and held back money that should have 
been paid to colored regiments. But he has since made 
good the amount, and there is to be no prosecution. He 
freely admitted having overdrawn his salary from the first; 
but he never attempted to leave the State until the matter 
was settled. 


....In response to Bishop Freppel, the clerical member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, the Pope has declared 
his views with regard to Republican Government. He 
says that heis in a better position than any one else to 
judge what is the best course for the Church to follow, and 
as he himself has accepted the French Republic, he sees nq 
reason why any Catholic, even a bishop, should reject it. 
He is quite peremptory on these two points: first, the Gov- 
ernment must be acknowledged, and second, the Church 
must hold aloof from political parties. 


....A Philadelphia paper has made a serious attack upon 
Prof. Richard T. Ely for the first of his articles on ‘‘ Social- 
ism” in THE INDEPENDENT, and even goes so far as to de- 
mand that he be removed from his professorship. Our 
readers will see how unreasonable this is; and they also 
know that it is Professor Ely’s intention, before the series 
is finished, to treat of the weakness as well as of the 
strength and nature of Socialism. These hasty critics 
would do well to suspend judgment until the series is fin- 
ished. 


.... The Chilean revolution looks more favorable for the 
Insurgents, They captured Iquique, which is the seaport 
from which all the nitrate is shipped and which provides 
the larger part of the revenue. Tae Navy has been hith- 
erto on the side of the revolutionists and the army with 
the Government; but with the former holding the revenues 
the latter are not likely to hold out very long, and weshall 
not be surprised to hear that the insurgents have sailed 
for Valparaiso and captured it. 


--.-It is not long since that a Negro State school was 
driven by the people out of a town in Georgia, and we re- 
member one or two other institutions being burnt down in 
Mississippi and elsewhere. Therefore it is the pleasanter 
to read that the white people of Winston, N. C., have raised 
ten thoysand dollars as an inducement to have the colored 





Mechanical and Agricultural College located in that town, 
while the colored peop'e themselves subscribed two thou- 
sand dollars. . 


-..-The visit of ex-Empress Frederick, of Germany, to 
Paris on a semi-official successful mission to persuade the 
French artists to take part in the Berlin exposition, is one 
of the most remarkable signsof the times. It proves that 
the passionate tension in the French public feeling has 
somewhat subsided. She has been treated respectfully if 
not cerdially, and itis even intimated that the Empress 
William will follow; but that we can hardly believe. 


....The building and operation of six transcontinental 
lines of railroad by the Government, to be paid for by the 
issue of legal tender notes, an additional issue of $15,000,000 
of such notes, and the Government loan of money at two 
per cent. to all persons on mortgage securities—such are 
the brilliant financial ideas of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Union of the First Congressional District of Missouri, as 
last week presented to Congress. 


.... If the silver men will consent to put adollar’s worth 
of silver in actual weight into every silver dollar, then 
they may go ahead with their free coinage to their heart’s 
content. This, however, is just what they do not propose 
todo. What they want isa sham dollar, that isa lie anda 
fraud on its face; and to this we are opposed, for the same 
reason that we are opposed to cheating. 


....The Finance Committee of the Senate bas reported 
adversely Senator Stanford’s bill for making Government 
loans on mortgages at two per cent. interest, remarking 
that the scheme is essentially that of the notorious John 
Law, tried in France a century ago, and with most disas- 
trous results. The business of lending money is not one of 
the functions.of the Government. 


...-The House Committee, by a voteof8to 4, decided, 
on Friday last, to report the Senate Silver Coinage bill ad- 
versely. There can be no reasonable doubt now that the 
bill is doomed to failure. It Will not be possible to bring 
it to a vote before the adjournment of Congress on the 3d 
of March. This is something to be profoundly thankful 
for. 


....-Attorney-General Tabor says that the law against 
murder in this State, so far as the execution of the penalty 
is concerned, is at present a dead letter by reason of the 
misuse of the Federal writ of habeas corpus. Such is the 
fact; and it is, moreover, an intolerable state of things, for 
which it is tte duty of Congress to find a prompt remedy. 


.... We are glad to know that the Anti-Lottery Act is 
working effectively. Records of the Postal Service show 
that in the last three months of 1890 the number of postal 
orders paid in New Orleans was reduced by i6,643. The 
Governmentis doing what it can to rid its mails of the ne- 
farious business. 


....Many of the farm mortgages of Kansas are overdue, 
and ordinarily they would not be called in for payment; 
yet the owners are demanding their payment, because they 
have lost confidence in the integrity of the farmers. It is 
always 4 bad thing for borrowers to get a bad name among 
lenders. 


.... We are always glad to notice the anniversary of tke 
Congressional Temperance Society. It is now a venerable 
institution, having just celebrated its fifty-seventh anni- 
versary. It has on its roll some of the best and most 
prominent men of both houses, and has done a world of 
good. 


....The estimated cost of the recent Pine Ridge cam- 
paign is about $2,000,000. It is much cheaper to deal wise- 
ly and honestly with the Indians, and in this way avoid 
difficulties with them, thanit is to pay the cost of tighting 
and conquering them. 


.... After all the colored candidate for the police force of 
Brooklyn has been appointed. We are very glad to hear it. 








Jesus of Nazareth had no worldly wealth when he 
began his public ministry, and acquired none during its 
progress, The garments he wore constituted his entire 
estate at the time of his death; and this was distributed 
among the soldiers who conducted his crucifixion. (John 
xix, 23, 24.) 


..-.He who has acquired the art of making the best of 
everythiug, will make everything best, and will hence, 
relatively to his thoughts and feelings, have the best all 
the time. He will of course be a contented and happy 
man, no matter what may be the environments of bis 
earthly condition. 


....Jdesus, when suffering for us ‘‘in his own body on the 
tree,” was “ reviled,’ but he “ reviled not again.”’ ‘“ When 
he seffered, he threatened not; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously.”’ (I Pet. ii, 23) His ex- 
ample is commended to our imitation, even when we suffer 
from the cruelty and wickedness of others. 


... Religious hypocrisy indirectly pays homage to true 
piety by the effort to appear as such, just asa counterfeit 
coin is a recognition of the value of genuine coin. The 
man who, for the sake of the advantages to be derived 
therefrom, seeks to appear religious when he is not, is in 
this respect a hypocrite, and uses the appearance to gain 
selfish ends. Impostors not infrequently resort to this de- 
ception. 


.... Peter exhorts Christians to ‘fervent charity” amorg 
themselves,adding the remark that ‘‘charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins,’’ by which he means that it will be 
lenient and kind in judging the faults of others. (I Pet, 
iv, 8.) A Christian poet says: 

“ Tis gentle, delicate and kind, 
To faults compassionate or blind.” 





Religions Intelligence. 
AFTER TWO MONTHS IN INDIA. 


BY GEORGE F, PENTECOST, D.D. 





I HAVE been in [ndia and in Calcutta just two months, 
Several times I have essayed to write something for THE 
INDEPENDENT, according to promise; but I have been hin- 
dered hitherto, because of the uncertainty of my convic- 
tions. The impressions of to day have so often obliterated 
those of yesterday that I have hesitated to fix any one of 
them in cold type. But now] find myself becoming more 
steady in my conviction of things; and the daily observa- 
tion and accumulation ot information serve only to 
strengthen and not efface yesterday’s conclusions. 

Among the things of which I may speak with confidence 
is the correctness of the conviction which brought me to 
India. Another is, that it seems to me that instead of 
stopping out here one or two years, a lifetime could be no 
becter spent elsewhere than here. Another is, that more 
and better men are needed for India. By “better men” I 
do not mean that those out here are not ‘* good”? men, but 
that the necessities of India are such that not only good 
men, but better men, yea, the very best men we have, 
ought to come out here and go into the battle, and press 
the fighting all along the line—not only young men, but 
mature men, who have won their spurs at home and 
proved their ability. Such need not waste time in learning 
the language; for they may come with all their matured 
training, their learning, their experimental knowledge, 
their spiritual force, and project themselves with all their 
gifts, together with the Gospel of Jesus Christ, upon six 
millions of educated English-speaking native men, who, 
if won to Christ at all, must be won through the speech of 
the English, from whom they have received their educa- 
tion; and who, if they are not won to Christ and their 
education sanctified, will become confirmed agnostics, if not 
utter atheists, and use their educated powers to agnosticize 
India, just now waking up out of the sleep of centuries. It 
is appalling to contemplate the fact that the educational 
institutions in this country are turning out thousands 
and thousands of educated skeptics where they are con- 
verting one heathen to Christ. On the other hand, if there 
were an aggressive force of able evangelists to follow on 
the heels of the educator, giving the awakened and educated 
Hindu and Brahmin mind no rest day or night, they would 
be won to Christ and in turn become the evangelizers of 
India. But I am anticipating my facts by a conclusion for 
which my readers are not yet ready. 

Space will not suffice me to present the whole field of 
mission labor and the state of religion in connection with 
it in a single article, so I will confine myself just now to 
one line of facts, viz : The obstacles, in the way of the evan- 
gelization of India, some if not all of which must be re- 
moved before the Gospel can be triumphant among these 
260,000,000 of people. I will mention them in the order 
in whicao they seem to stand before me. This order is not 
necessarily that of prime importance, but of observation, 
for any onecf these may be more serious than the others, 
and may have to give way before the others, to let the Gos- 
pel bave free course in this land. 

1. The Government of India. It is a well-known fact 
that after the Sepoy rebellion was quelled, in 1858, the 
Queen (now Empress of India) issued her proclamation, in 
which she guaranteed for all time (?) protection to the 
Hindus in all their religious rites, ceremonies and institu- 
tions. That is to say, the Government would in no 
wise interfere with the native religion and would protect 
the Hindu in the practice of his religion in his own way, 
save only when his religion was appealed to as a cloak 
for crime. Under this proclamation nv officer of the Gov- 
ernment, civil or military, is allowed to proselyte the native 
to Christianity. Certainly, at least, he is not suffered to 
do so by using in any wise his official position, and even in 
his private capacity he is dissuaded from doing so. Two 
results follow from this attitude of the Government. 

First. The Hindu appeals to this proclamation as a prac- 
tical support given to himin favor of his own religion as 
against the religion of the people by whom he is gov. 
erned. His conelusion is, that a Christian government 
does not regard Christianity as essential to the best wel- 
fare of its subjects, and that religion is a matter of in- 
difference to it, and that the blessings of Western civili- 
zation are not the necessary outgrowth of Christianity, 
but are purely materialistic, and due to the influence and 
teaching of such men as Mill, Spencer, Huxley and Dar- 
win, with whom every native educated gentleman is 
familiar, rather than to the precepts and life of Christ. 

Second. This position of the Government tends to quench 
and repress all testimony to Christ by Christian men 1n the 
service of the Government. ‘They know well enough that 
should they manifest any zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen it would be at the risk of rebuke from ‘‘the 
powers that be’’; and if they should persist in witnessing 
for Christ they would be cashiered from the service. I am 
aware that in a quiet way there are a few Christian civil 
servants of the Government who in their private capacity 
do what they can for the cause of Christ, but they do so in 
spite of the Government and not with any favor oren- 
couragement, 

Third. The attitude of the Government has, in the lan- 
guage of a high official, himself a Christian, “ given the 
cue to the entire English resident population, so far as 
their attitude toward the heathen is concerned.’’ My own 
observation confirms this statement. It is the commonest 
thing to hear professedly Christian people saying, in justi- 

fication of their total neglect of the heathen, that ‘‘ the 
position of the Government is the true one,” and that ‘‘ the 
heathen ought not to be interfered with.” I am far from 
believing that the Government should force Christianity 
on the heathen as part of their policy, but I cannot help 
believing that it is the gravest mistake that it has become 
the quasi-protector of heathenism, and the practical dis- 





courager of all Christian missionary effort, by forbidding 
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her servants to lend any counsel or assistance to mission- 
aries, and especially to give public testimony on behalf of 
Christ, This all the worse in a Government whose sover- 
eign claims sovereignty by “divine right’ and is styled 
‘by the grace of God, defender of the faith.” Victoria is 
the lefender of the Christian faith in England and the 
protector of Hinduism in India. She maintains an Es- 
tablished Church in India, supporting it out of Government 
revenues, but forbids her officials to witness to that faith. 
In other words, the English Government is practically the 
supporter of polytheism. For English people it main- 
tains the worship of the God of the Bible, for Hindu sub- 
jects it protects them and practically encourages them in 
their worship of innumerable heathen gods. In the recent 
bill for the “ raising the age of consent,” that is making it 
criminal for a man to take physical possession of his child- 
wife or of a girl for prostitutioa before the age of twelve, 
the Government only justified and defended its action in 
this bumane movement on the ground that it was not vio- 
lating its compact with the heathen, in the matter of their 
religious practices. This bill is being bitterly opposed now 
by orthodox Hindus on the ground that it is an interfer- 
ence with their religious privileges [sic] to forbid them thus 
to violate little girls either as wives or in prostitution be- 
fore they have reached the very earliest period of physical 
maturity. I know of nothing more humiliating in modern 
history than that of a great government (professedly Chris- 
tian) timidly moving for the protection of innocent little 
girls from the brutal passions of bratal men for fear of 
wounding the sensibilities of or violating the sacred rights 
of heathenism which they have deliberately guaranteed. 
What a mighty obstacle to the Christianization of this 
empire is this Christian Government of Great Britain! 

2. The present educational system. There are two sys- 
tems of education going forward in India. That iraugu- 
rated and sustained by the Government itself, and that 
assisted by the Government in the hands of missionary 
societies. In the Government colleges and universities the 
education is purely and severely secular. All Christian 
teaching is carefully ruled out. No text-book that looks 
favorably toward Christiauity is allowed.—Fiske’s“ Lectures 
on Theism”’ may be an exception. The arts and sciences 
are taught entirely apart from their relation to Christian- 
ity. The same is true of literature. Of course it is not 
possible absolutely to exclude all Christian light from 
these studies, but as far as it is possible it isdone. ‘This 
is in accordance with the Government’s compact with hea- 
thepvism. No professor or teacher in Government school or 
college would be allowed to present the claims of Christ to 
the students. Of course I am aware that the same may be 
said of many of our own public schools; but then the 
case as it affects missions is very different. At home the 
dominant public opinion and conscience are favorable to 
Christ and the Gospel, and our various State and municipal 
legislation is only as against sectarianism; but here this 
limitation is distinctly against Christianity, and 1n defer- 
eace to heatherism; that is, in accordance with the com- 
pact with heathenism. As I have before said, all educated 
Hindus are familiar with Mill, Spencer and Huxley, while 
few, if any, know anything of Mivart, Dawson or Agassiz. 
I heard a young Hindu of exceptionally bright mind say 
publicly the other day in effect: “‘T owe my scientific edu- 
cation and my knowledge of logic aud political economy to 
Mill, Spencerand Huxley. They not only are not Christians, 
but they are positively against Christianity. According to 
the doctrine of the Gospel these men will go to Hell. Well, 
for my part, I would rather go to Hell with Spencer, Mill 
and Huxley, from whom I have derived so much benefit, 
than to go tothe Christiau’s Heaven with Jesus Christ and 
Paul.’’ This is not a bad illustration of what the secular 
education of the Bengali is doing for India, and of the 
tremendous barrier it is erecting against Christianity. In 
the Christian colleges, where education 1s aided by the 
Government, there is Christian instruction. But as their 
course of instruction has so far to conform to the course 
prescribed by the Government University, in order that 
their students may pass their examinations and take their 
degrees there, it is essentially the same, and the small 
amount of direct Christian instruction they get in 
the Christian colleges is not enough to counteract the 
joint influence of heathen superstition with which the 
students are impregnated, and pure secularism which they 
are taught. To a large extent, in spite of the best 
wishes of these Christian educators, they are bound 
to conform to the Government standard of education on 
the one hand,'in order to claim the Goverament per capita 
allowance for the students who pass the U oiversity exami- 
nation, and to respect the heathen prejudices on the other 
hand; for if they became too direct and aggressive in their 
evangelistic efforts for their students they would lose 
their patromage. Let the results tell in part the story. 
The average number of pupils in three Christian colleges, 
or Missionary Educational Institutions in this city is per- 
haps three hundred; the average number of conversions 
from heathenism in these institutions will not reach two 
perannum. The general result is, as I have said above, 
that the colleges are turning out every year bundreds ard 
thousands of educated skepties and no, or almost no, con 
verted heather. The answer to this is that education is 
vndermining heathenism; that few pupils pass through a 
college course here and retain their faith in Hinduism. 
Granted; but if it can do notLing but pitch these heathen 
young men into the deep valley of atheism,lying between the 
hights of heathenism and Christianity, is it worth while? 
I grant if this education could be immediately supplement- 
ed by an aggressive and spiritual evangelism, something 
might be made of it. Looking at the present force and pow- 
er engaged in the mission enterprise here now, I should un- 
hesitatingly advise that education be left to the Govern- 
ment (unless it could be an absolutely untrammeled Chris- 
tian education), and that the Church give her entire atten- 
tion to the preaching of the Gospel. If we could substi- 
tute a red hot evangelist for every Christian educator in 
the land the evangelization of India would be infinitely 

nearer at hand than it is now. 





3. The Brabmo-Somaj movement of Keshub Chunder 


Sen. In my judgment the most formidable foe to 
Christianity in India, next to the godless indiffer- 
ence of the European resident population is the 


Brahmo movement. Bhramoism, whose two most con- 
spicuous leaders known to Americans are the late 
Kesbub Chunder Sen (for he is still an idol with the 
Brahmos) and Protap Chunder Moztimdar, the author of 
“The Oriental Christ.’’ Brahmoism is an eclectic school of 
ethical culture. It exalts not Christ, but Jesus, as the 
greatest of the worlds ethical teachers, but denies to him 
both his Godhead, his true incarnation, his atoning work 
(in the evangelical sense, at least), and his actual resurrec- 
tion from the dead. He is, in fact, nothing more than the 
greatest teacher, supporting his teachings by the most ex- 
alted and perfect life ever manifested on earth. This, how- 
ever, gives him no place of absolute uniqueness as to his 
person. He is only one of the world’s great teachers. 
Putting the whole matter in a nutshell, so far as the Chris- 
tianity of the Brahmos is concerned (they absolutely re- 
pudiate the Christian name) it is scarcely up to the level, 
certainly not above it, of New England Unitarianism. It 
is, so faras Ican make it out, and | have talked with hun- 
dreds of Brahmos, a union of Hinduism and ethical Cbris- 
tianity; that is, Hinduism minus idolatry and polythe- 
ism, and Christianity minus any element of supernatural- 
ism. The best that can be culled from Hinduism (and all 
other religions) and the ethics of the New Testament, 
minus Christ himself, constitute Brahmoism. This sys- 
tem is now split into a dozen fragments; yet it offers an 
attractive middle ground upon which educated Hindus, 
who are disgusted with the superstitions of Hinduism, 
and skeptical as to any authoritative revelation from 
God may stand, Their only idea of salvation is the 
gradual evolution of character by means of ethical culture. 
Multitudes ofits adherents are totally ignorant of the New 
Testament and yet are glibin mouthing all the skeptical 
criticisms of its divine authority. All, so far asI have 
eome across them, utterly deny the Godhead of Christ. 
Keshub Chunder Sen in his last days claimed inspiration 
for himself and assumed to speak solely for Jesus Christ 
as Mohammed claimed to be the prophet of God. 

Fourth, The present attitude of the resident European 
community. There are about five thousand Europeans in 
Calcutta, including all classes. Among these, of course, 
there are some true and very earnest Christians; there are 
Many more who are nothivg more or better than formal 
adherents to Christianity. Churchianity would express 
the thought better. All these may be divided into what 
may be called the upper and the lowerclasses. [aminclined 
to think that, as a whole, they are neither better nor -yorse 
than the same number of the same classes in New York or 
London. Certainly so far as all the proprieties, courtesies 
and high respectabilities go, I have never met a more 
attractive and delightful class of people. To me they have 
been most courteous and kind; that is, so far as 1 have met 
them. To some of them I owe whatever of foothold 
(hum«snly speaking) I have gotten in Calcutta. I say all 
this most gladly and heartily, and feel it truly. At the 
same time, I cannot close my eyes to the fact that as a 
whole they are entirely indifferent to the work of evangel- 
izing India. Nine out of ten are utterly skeptical of the 
success of Christian missions. They are entirely pessimis- 
tic as to the spiritual capacity of the beathen for the truths 
of the Gospel, and do not believe tbat India will ever be- 
come Christian, at least not for centuries to come, and that 
only by the slow process of education and the gradual ab- 
sorption of Western (not Christian) ideas. Upon the 
whole, they take their cue from the Government, and pre 
serve an attitude of positive non-interference with Hindu- 
ism. The average Government official says: ‘““I am not 
allowed to interfere with the religion of the native’’; and 
the average merchant will tell you that his ‘“‘ business is so 
entirely mixed up with the native population, or at least 
with Hindu customers and clients, that it would imperil 
my business to become the open advocate of Christianity.” 
General conclusion: ‘‘ Let us (Christians) go our way; and 
let the Hindu go his way. Their religion seems to be the 
best for them, while ours (sic) is the best for us. They 
are happy and contented as they are—why interfere with 
them’ The chances are that, in converting one of 
them, you will oply spoil a good heathen and makea 
very bad Cbristian.’”’ Thisis in substance the opinion 
of the better and upper classes of Kuropean residents, 
The lower classes (by which I mean the depraved 
and utterly godless), of course, are here what they 
are everywhere. At the same time, they are by the 
average Hindu classified as Christians with all the rest of 
the Europeans. Instead of being the nearest basis of sup- 
plies and the reserve army of re-enforcement for the ad- 
vance guard of missionary evangelists, they stand as a 
mass of neutrals with their influence (at least negatively 
exerted) against the cause of Christ. ‘‘Hethatis not for 
me is againss me.’”’ The Gospel that comes into this land 
must come over the heads of the resident European popu- 
lation, and converts that are brought into the kingdom of 
Christ must be brought in over their heads. The average 
Hindu cannot understand the interest of Christian peo- 
ple in them, who live thousands of miles away across seas 
and continents, in the face of the indifference of Chris- 
tian (?) people of the same race living in their own land 
and enriching themselves out of their products and in- 
dustry. 

These are some of the walled cities and sons of Auak 
that we have to confront in this land: and yet God has 
said: ‘‘I have given it unto you, and ye are abundantly 
able to take it. Lo, Iam with you.”’ On the other hand, 
there is very many and very great grounds for encourage- 
ment and hope, some of which I shall be glad to give in 
another letter. 

CALCUTTA, January 21st, 1891. 
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Ir is stated that it is quite probable that the Committee 
of the Diocase of Ohio, in the heresy case of the Rav. How- 
ard Mac(Jneary, will return a verdict of ‘ not proven.” 








THE REVISION COMMITTEE. 
BY W. E. MOORE, SECRETARY. 


THE Assembly’s Committee on the Revision of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, held its second sessions in the Church of the 
Covenant, Washington, D. C., February 4th-16th. All the 
members were present. The same method was pursued as 
at the sessions in Allegheny, so that the entire Confession 
was reviewed and attention given to the answers of tke 
‘presbyteries on each chapter and section designated by 
them. The work done and tentatively adopted at Alle- 
gbeny was passed in review and confirmed or changed és 
seemed best. The Committee had thus revised Chapters 
I-XVI. The remaining chapters were taken up at these 
sessions and changes tentatively made were finally 
adopted as the mature judgment of the Committee. The 
changes, eliminations or additions are chiefly in Chap. I, 5 
Chap. III, 3, 4,5, 7; Chap. IV,1; Chap. VI,4; Chap. VJ], 
3, 4, 5,6; Chap. X, 2, 3,4; Chap XI, 1 and 3; Chap. XLV. 1; 
Chap. XVI, 7; Chap. XXI, 4; Chep. XXIII, 3; Chap. 
XXIV, 3; Chap. XXV, 6; Chap. XXIX, 2; and Chap. 
XXX, 2. 

The general desire expressed by the presbyteries in their 
answers to the overtures * for a more explicit statement cf 
the love of God for the world,” “for the sufficiency of the 
Atonement and free off-r of salvation to all men,” “for a 
recognition of the Church’s duty tu evangelize the world,” 
“for astatement of individual responsibility for salvation,” 
and “fora fuller statement respecting the Person and 
Work of the Holy Spirit”—the Committee sought to meet 
by the preparation of two new chapters; one, “Of the 
Work of tne Holy Spirit,” to follow Chapter VIII ** Of 
Christ the Mediator.” The other, “Of the Universul 
Offer of the Gospel,” to follow Chapter IX ‘‘ Of Free Will ”’ 
These Chapters meet most of the suggestions in the * An- 
swers of toe presbyteries,’? and make many of the changes 
asked for in other chapters unnecessary. The sessions of 
the Committee were marked by a devotional spirit which 
indicated to all its members the presence and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Its conclusions were reached with harmony, and its 1e- 
port will be neither of a majority nor of a minority, but of 
the Revision Committee. The question of publishing its 
Report before the time of the meeting of the next Assem- 
bly, which was left to the discretion of the Committee 
(Minutes, p. 132), was fully considered. It was unanimous- 
ly agreed ‘‘that we do not print any part of our Report 
prior to the meeting of the next Assembly, with the sug- 
gestion, that the work of the Committee be referred to the 
presbyteries for their consideration, but not as an overture 
for final action; that the presbyteries be requested to take 
up the Report of the Committee at their fali mectings, 
carefully consider it, suggest any changes they may deem 
desirable, and forward the report of the same to the Secre- 
tary of the Revision Committee, by the first of December, 
1891; thatthe Committee subsequently act upon these sug- 
gestions of the presbyteries, and make final report to the 
Assembly of 1892. 


» 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Calcutta Statesman, one of the leading English pa- 
pers of India, speaks very highly of Dr. Pentecost’s series 
of meetings. It says: 

* No such continuons evangelistic effort as this, so far as we 
know, has ever before been attempted in Calcutta. It was 
feared by some of Dr. Pentecost’s friends that it would be im- 
possible to hold the attention of the audience for so long a time 
night atter night. These fears have happily not been justified.”’ 





..-.-From the last statistical Year Book of the Protest- 
ant Church in Prussia, published by authority of the Gov- 
ernment, it appears that in 1889 no fewer than 3,125 persons 
became eonverts to the Evangelical Church. Uf these 2 317 
were from the Roman Catholic Church, 525 bad been Dis- 
senters and 283 had been Jews. During the same yeer 107 
Protestant pastors had died, the average age being 60 years 
and 6 months, the average time of service, 30 years anda 
few months; 98 were placed upon the retired list, receiving 
a pension from the Government. The average age of these 
was 71, and the average service time 40. The average num- 
ber of years spent in retirement by the pastors on the pen- 
sion-list was about seven and a half. 


.... The English religious papers are reporting the doing 
of the Salvation Army much more fully than they used to. 
They give many incidents like the following: 

* *We’re going to have a variety meeting,’ said the General, 
and promptly called on a gray-bearded old man clad in convict 
dress, who told how, the child of drunken, dissolute parents, he 
had gone to the bad in his earliest boyhood days, had spent 
thirty-eight years behind prison bars, and had been eight times 
flogged while doing penal servitude. Then, in earnest but 
happy tones, he told how, an outcast of society, whom the Gov- 
ernment had utterly failed to cure and save by prison and the 
lash, he had gone to the Clerkenwell Shelter of the Salvation 
Army, and, with a shout of triumph, declared that what the 
Government had failed to doin forty years ‘Jesus did in a mo- 
ment.’ Certainly the old man seemed a changed being, happy, 
serene and contented, and eager, as he said, to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to seeking and saving others.” 


....On Friday last Parliament voted on a resolution 
declaring in favor of the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales. The vote was 203 in favor of the resolution and 235 
against it. Mr. Gladstone made a strong speech in favor 
of the resolution. He reviewed the history of the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in Wales, and showed that the 
majority of Christians are not connected with the Estab- 
lished Church, but are Nonconformists, and that more 
money is raised voluntarily for the support of public 
worship by Nonconformists than is expended by the Es- 
tablished Church. The Nonconformists were really the 
people of Wales, the members of the Established Church 
were few and rich; the voice of the many was for disestab- 
lishment, and the Government could not consent to disre- 
gard that voice. This semi-religious controversy is not 
good for the temporary or social condition of the country, 
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and ought to be ended. Sir George Trevelyan, in support- 
ing the motion, stated that while the Established Church 
was endowed with 260,000 pounds, the people, out of their 
scanty earnings, paid 300,000 pounds in support of the 
Nonconformist faith. 


....[n St. Petersburg there are 83.000 Protestants. Of 
these 42,000 are Germans, half of them Russian subjects. 
They are organized into 14 congregations, served by 30 pas- 
tors. The Church work among them receives no support 
from the State, the voluntary contributions of each mem- 
ber averagivg about six or seven dollars annually. One of 
these congregations is building a church costing $250 00v. 
The same congregation bas a gymnasium which graduates 
its pupils into the University. Another congregation has 
also a gymnasium of its own, one of the best in Russia, 
expending about $20,000 a year for this institution. The 
city mission work of the Protestants of the Russian capital 
is being energetically prosecuted. Nine years ago tte well- 
known Reformed pastor, Dalton, began to collect funds for 
the erection of a City Mission Home; and when, r:cently, 
he left St. Petersburg to accept a call elsewhere, he hanced 
over 90,000 rubles gathered for this purpose. Latel styeara 
prominent member of a Lutheran church in that city gave 
the Society 100,000 rubles more for this purpose; and now 
the Association has bought the elegant church cccupied 
for one hundred and twenty-five years by the Moravian 
Brethren, presented to them in 1765 by Catharine II, but in 
which services were indefinitely discontinued last Mav, 
‘under the pressure of circumstances.’’ The building was 
bought for 130,000 rubles. 


.... With the appearance of the new journal, Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, the new school of theology in 
Germany, which consists of the adherents ot the anti- 
metaphysical theories of the late Professor Ritschl, of 
Gétingen, have for the first time secured a learned organ 
of their own. This isthe most aggressive movement in the 
theological thought of the Fatherland in our generstion, 
and Ritschi has succeeded in doing what no other man has 
been able to accomplish since the days of Schleiermacher, 
namely, establish a theological school of his own. His 
pupils have managed to secure chairs in nearly all of the 
therlogical faculties in Germany, and among them are 
found some of the most gifted and learned men among the 
younger generation of theological teachers. in Berlin this 
school is represented by Kaftan, the successor of Dorner, 
aud by Harnack, who now occupies Neander’s chair, and 
is generally and rightly considered the most influential 
theologian in the country. Hermann, of Marburg, is 
probably the ablest exponent of the school in the purely 
speculatiye discipjines, but has an able second in Katten- 
busch, of Giessen. All these and others will assist on the 
new journal, which thereby becomes one of the most. 
important periodicals in the theological world. Some 
months ago the progressive conservatives established an 
excellent journal in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, pub- 
lished in Erlangen and Leipzig. Nowhere can the drift of 
thought in the various schools be seen better than in their 
journals, 








THE director of the central dispensary at Bagdad has 
sent to La Nature a specimen of an edible substance which 
fellduring an abundant shower in the neighborhood of 
Merdin and Diarbékir (Turkey in Asia),in August, 1890. 
The rain which accompanied the substance felt over a sur- 
face of about ten kilometers in circumference. The inhab- 
itants collected the ‘‘manna,”’ and made it into bread,which 
is said to have been very good and to have been easily di- 
gested. Thespecimen sent to La Nature is composed of 
small spherules; yellowish on the outside, it is white with- 
in. Botanists who have examined it say that it belongs to 
the family of lichens known as Lecanora esculenta. Ac- 
cording to Decaisne, this lichen, which has been found in 
Algeria, is most frequently met with on the most arid 
mountains of Tartary, where it lies among pebbles, from 
which it can be distinguished only by experienced observ- 
ers. Itisalso found in the desert of the Kirghizes. The 
traveler Parrot brought to Europe specimens of a quality 
which had fallen in several districts of Persia at the begin- 
ing ot 1828. He was assured that the ground was covered 
with the substance to the hight of two decimeters, that 
animals ate it eagerly, and that it was collected by the 
people. In such cases itis supposed to have been caught 
up by a waterspout and caried along by the wind. 


....ln volume III of the new series of *‘ Kecords of the 
Past,’’ Professor Sayce gives a trauslation of three contract 
tablets which make mention of Belshazzar. In one of 
these, dated in the fifth year of the reign of Belshazzar’s 
father, King Nabonidus, thirteen years before the entrance 
of Cyrus into Babylon, the secretary of ‘‘ Belsbazzar, son 
of the King,’”’ rents a house for three years. In the second, 
dated in the eleventh year of Nabopvidus, ‘‘ Belshazzar, son 
of the King,’”’ purchases a house for twenty manehs of sil- 
ver, and gives security for the payment like any ordinary 
citizen. in.the third the steward of ‘‘ Belshazzar, son of 
the King,’”’ pays a debt of sixteen shekels of silver, the 
receipt of which, with the interest, is acknowledged. These 
are interesting additions to the historical mention of Bel- 
shazzar, whose pame did not appear in any history except 
the book of Daniel, until it was found in the Babylonian 
inscriptions. 


....The Italian archeologist, C. A. de Cara, in his recent 
work entitled ‘* Gli Hycsos” (Rome, 1890), has attempted to 
prove the hypothesis that the ‘“‘ Hyksos” of Egyptian bis- 
tory are none others than the Hittites, or rather that band 
of nations from western Asia, with the Hittites at their 
head, that at an early period forced their way into Egypt. 
He claims that the Hyksos fortress, Avaris, on the north- 
eastern border of Egypt, is identical with Pelusium, which 
name heinterprets as meaning “ City of the Wanderers,”’ 
and is identical with the names “ Philistia’ and Fa 





lasha.’’ Sayce, on the whole, agrees with these views of de 
Cara, and tries to strengthen the hypothesis by data drawn 
from the history of religion, especially by the faet that Su- 
tek, the priacipal god of the Hyksos, according to the 
Egyptian inscriptions of Pharaoh Rameses II, was also the 
chief divinity of the Hittites. 


.... According to the new catalog, the Royal Library, in 
Berlin, now possesses about 13,000 Oriental manuscripts, 
Of these 10,734 have been cataloged. Arabic is best rep- 
resented by 6,450 numbers; of Sanskrit. there are 2,300; Per- 
sian, 1,160; Turkish, 514: Hebrew, 124; Armenian, 99; Ethi- 
opic, 87. The new catalog is very extensive and exhaust 
ive, no fewer than eleven volumes having been published 
since 1878. The bulk of these Jiterary treasures from the 
East were secured during the last decade. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 8th. 
NAAMAN HEALED —II K1os v, 1-14 


NotTEs —‘*‘ Now Naaman.’’—Meaning “ grace’’; an Ara- 
mite warrior. “The King of Syria.”” This was Ben 
hadad Il. The meaning of the word Benhadad is much 
disputed: it bas generally been translated the Son of 
Hadad, Hadad being the western name of the Assyrian 
Rammanu, God of thunder. The Septuagint translates it 
Son of Ader, Shrader thinks that this king’s name was 
Hadad’idri, pot Benhadad. Sayce, Pinches, Oppert and 
Dalitzscb are all at sword’s p2ints as to the actual namethe 
king bad and its meaning. Hadad was the chief Syrian 
God * Had given victory unto Syria.’’—Against one 
of the mavy incursions of the Assyrian King.———‘ But 
he was a leper.’”’—One of the great reasons that Israel 
bas endured so long among the nations is that the nation 
has observed to a letter the sanitary laws of Mores. 
Kindred nations knew nothing of many of these laws; for 
instance, the Strians did not ostracize lepers; thus it was 
Naaman could hold office while surely rotting with the 
most loathsome disease man has brought upon himself. As 
to the variety of this particular vase of leprosy, that is 
mere conjecture; bat from the fact that his royal master 
made such great exertions for its cure it must have reached 
a finalstage. Rather than lose a valuable general in those 
days of sudden war,he would pay sixty-five thousaad dollars 
toward his preservation.——“Abanah and Pharpar.”’— 
The present Barada, the chief river of Damascus, that 
flows through it and supplies all the houses with water, 
represents Abanah or rather Amana, the “ perennial’; 
and Awaj, a little farther from the town, stands for old 
Pharpar. It is not to be wondered that Naaman scoffed at 
the muddy Jordan in memory of his own two peerless 
streams; torthe Barada and Awaj were famous fountains 
in ancient times and are so today. They are peculiarly 
sparkling and cool and copious, and bave been the pride of 
the inhabitants of Damascus for forty centuries. Indeed, 
they have made Dimascus the loveliest oasis in the world. 

Instruction.—The first word comes about care for one’s 
servants. Benhadad was ready to spend thousands to 
have his servant cured of an incurable disease. Naaman 
was more powerless in his power and position than any of 
our servants. A breath could degrade him. A word from 
bis master and he could be strangled to death. Fully half 
the trouble with our servant questicn is due to incon- 
siderate mistresses. The rule is to get as much out of 
domestics as possible without sufficient account of their 
weaknesses of body aud mind both. Whatifa girl has a 
raging headache; the dinner must be served. Which one 
of you would spend a hundred dollars, nay, ten dollars, to 
keep a servant in health? Let us illustrate. One of the 
crying sins of the present age is the housing of servants in 
unheated rooms. It is the rule to give the servant no 
steam or no fire. Christian households do this. Many will 
think of cutting this paragraph out that the servant may 
not read it and rebel. Of course they have colds, tooth 
aches, crossnesses, and in many cases pneumonia. What. 
is Christianity worth if it makes out a fat check for the 
New Zealander and neglects to care for those under its 
roof? Keep your servants warm! Care for them! Teach 
them! And if they are sick, remember that they are 
human beings avd, like the heathen Benhadad, hunt up 
the best doctor even at the cost of dollars. 

The hinge of the general’s cure was the little captive 
maid. Whata pretty story! What faith in the prophet 
of herown God! Children have played an important part 
in history. They have done it by being sincere and faith- 
ful and courageous. They have done it by being quick to 
judge and eager to execute. 

But this generous king did not expect the foreign physi- 
cian tocure for nothing. We have got it into our head 
that Christ is willing to cure sin for vothing—just for the 
pleasure of doing it. There was never a worse misjudg 
ment. [tis all for ull, not all for nothing. He gives eter 
nity and we give life. And yet the bargain isnot what a 
Yankee might call a shrewd one. Christ gets so little and 
wesomuch. But no matter, he must have all our powers, 
our gold, ourselves—little enough. He is satisfied, it 
seems, and willing to grant in return a blessed immor- 
tality. 

It must have been rather a severe shock to Ahab, the 


King of Israel, when he learned that he was the man that 
was expected to cure tbe incurable. Many a minister feels 
the same blow when people come to him for forgiveness, 
mistaking bim for the Almighty. There have been a few, 
rhaps there are some leit, who were too much paffed up 
y the honor to undeceive the ignorant but it is the sweetest 
duty the Christian has to point the inquirer to the Christ 
of the Cross, saying: ‘I am but the lowiiest servant of the 
Most High.”’ ; roe 
It isn’t a great thing God demands of the sinner; it is 
the simple, sensible, trite act be requires. Just where you 
are forsake all sin, abhor it, turn back upon, curse it, and 
never follow it again. This decision requires no hypnotic 
passes, Bo prestidigitatorial sieights of band, no flourishes, 
no dramatic bursts; but simply a will tuned to the chorus 
of the angels, 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BALDWIN, W. R., Friendship, called to Saxon’s River, Vt. 
BUSH, J. W., Kane, [ll.. called to Kloomfield, Ta. 
CAREY, R. H., Troy, Vt., accepts call to Cromwell, Conn. 
DEGRUCAHY, T., Southington, Conn., called to Chicopee, Mass. 
HAZLETON, W. P,, Solon, accepts cal! to Mecklenburg, N. Y. 
HOPE, B. P., Jenkintown, called to Salem, N. J. 
HOPKINS, A. J. Georgetown, accepts call to Uxbridge, Mass. 
JONES, Howarp M., Cedar Falls, accepts cali to De Mars, Ia. 
KNIGHT, WALTER, Sand Lake, accepts call to Franklin, N. Y. 
LEWIS, A. K., Le Suem. Minn., resigns. 
MORSE, B.8., Grafton, Vt., resigns. 
PIERCE. C. C., Marcy, accepts call to Oneonta, N. Y. 


STEELMAN, H. B., Jersey City, N. J., accepts call to Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


TILDEN, H. B., Chester, Vt., called to Cherryfield, Me. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BISSELL, CHARLES H.. Morris, I)1., resigns. 


BRAINERD, EDWARD R., Los Angeles, accepts cali to West San 
Bernardino, Cal. 


BUSSER, SAMUEL, E , North Topeka, Kan., resigns. 

CRAFT, Ernest J., Gustavus, accepts call to Jefferson, O. 
CROFT, VELMER E., Acushnet, Mass., resigns. 

DINSMORE, Ca@ARLEs A., inst. Feb t7th, Willimantic, Conn. 
DREW, FRANK L., Bluebil!, Me., called to Pitcher, N. Y. 
HITCHCOCK Paito, Willow Lake, 8. D., resigns. 
HULLINGER, FRANK W , Windsor, Mo., resigns, 

— J.G., New London, Conn., accepts call to Chicago, 


JONES, Joun E., Carrington, called to Hankinson, N. Y., 
LABAREE, Joun C., Randolph, Mass., withdraws resignation. 


LIBBY, EpGark H.. Coicago Seminary, accepts call to Clinton 
Street ch. and Harrison Street Mission, Chicago, Ui 


LYALL. JAMEs L., Cortland and Mecca, accepts call to Pierpont 
and Kelloggsville, O. 


LYON, CLARENCE C., Bartlett, N. H., resigns. 
MARSH, CHARLEs E.. Farmington. I1]., resigns. 
McNAMARA, Joan E., Sloan, la., resigns. 


NORCROSS, ALBERT F., Rockport, Mass., accepts call to Sher- 
burne. N. Y. 


ROSE, SAMUEL, Platteville, Col., accepts call to Buise City, 
Idaho. 
SEARLES, GeorGr R., Oxford, Me., resigns. 


mes A Wo. H., Pontiac, calied to Saugatuck and Douglass, 
Mich. 


STHPEARD, EvuGENE W,, Haverhill.N. H.,called to Valley City, 


STRIEMER, ALEXANDER, Sleepy Eye, Minn., resigns. 
SURRETT, James, Watago, IIl., called to Berwick.L a. 
TAYLOR, CHARLEs §., Grand Blanc, called to Clio, Mich. 

bah H. V., Meth. ch., Keokuk, la., accepts call to Sandwich, 


UPTON, JONATHAN &., Ch. of Covenant, Shelby, Ala., resigns. 
WADE, WILLIAM G., Wakefield, N. H., and Acton, Me., resigns. 
WALRATH, Josepn.H., Jackson, called to Pontiac, Mich. 
YOUNG, James C.,. Bangor Sem., called to Brooksville and 
West Brooksville, Me. 

FREE BAPTIST. 
BROWN, W.., Johnstown, Wis., resigns. 
JORDAN, J. B., inst. recently, Pawtucket, R. I. 
NESBIT, R. E., North Scriba. accepts call to Rast Hamlin, N. Y. 
OSGOOD, J. C., Harrison, Me., called to Alton, N. H. 
QUINT, D. S., New Durham, N. H., resigns. 
ROBERTS, J. H., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
TRUE, O.H., Allenville, accepts call to Fairwater, Wis. 


WATERMAN, G. C., Littleton, N. H., accepts call to Provi- 
dence, KR. I. 


LUTHERAN. 
BERGSSTROM, L. P., Swedlanda, Minn., resigns. 
nonae™ W. 8., Savannah, Ga., accepts call to Charlotte, 


HASSLER, JOHN W., Philadelphia, accepts cali to Lancaster, 
n. 


HECHT, M.C.. Marion, called to Dayton, O. 
HUGHES, S. P., Williamsport, Penn., resigns. 
KUNKLE, G.C., Weatherby, called to Eaton, Penn. 
KLING, Jogn, inst., Feb. 22d, Phoenixville, Penn. 


NELANDER, E., Kansas City, accepts calls to Friend’s, Home, 
an. 


OLSON, O., Woodhall. Iil., resigns. 

RYDEN, A. J., Red Oak, Ia., accepts call to Titusville, la. 

SANDEN, P. J., Baileytown, Ind., called to Waterville, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALDRICH, B. L., Hoquin, called to Centralia, Wash. 

BARNES, H. P., Alliance, O., resigns. 


BROWN, ANSELM B., Cong., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Bel- 
lingbam Bay, Wash. 


BILLINGSLEY, Joan A., New York, called to Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CRANE, Jonn J., Netcong, N. J., accepts call to Pleasant 
Plains, N.Y. 


DILWORTH, R. B., Snohomish, accepts vall to Astoria, Ore. 
HERRON, Joan, inst. February 15th, San Bernardino, Cal. 
HURD, E. L., Carlinville, accepts call to Tuscola, Il. 
KEELER, A. C., Battle Creek, Ia., resigns. 

McCLUNG, J. M., Junction City, Kan., resigns. 
MCKITTRICK, J., Florida, accepts call to Batavia, N. Y. 
RICHARDS, C. L., Newberry, accepts call to Baraboo, Wis. 
RICHMOND, C. F., Auxvasse, Mo., accepts call to El Paso, Tex. 
RUSHBRIDGE,G. L., inst. February 13th, Philadelphia, Penn. 
SPINNER. J. R., Princeton, Ia., accepts call to Vernon, Tex. 


SPRINGER, THoMAs L., Hopewell, Penn.. accepts call to Chest 
nut Grove and Franklinville, Md. 


bebe igen! <n B-. Cong., New Britain, Conn., accepts 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BARR, Isaac, Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 

BRESEE, A. A.. Wooster, O., accepts call to Johnstown, Penn. 

BRUGLER.C. E., Mt. Vernon, accepts call to Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN, Epmunpb, New York, N. Y., died February 16th, 
aged 81. 


FUNSTEN, GEORGE M., Atlanta, Ga., died February I7th. 
GOULD, E. P., ord. priest, February 18th, Philadelphia, Penn. 


oe. JOHNSON, ord. priest, February 18th, Philadelphia, 
enn. 


OSBORNE, W. H., Detroit, accepts call to Lansing, Mich. 
. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bats. JosePa W.., Ref., licentiate, accepts call to Newburg, 
enn. 


CRUM, R. E., Ref., Lancaster, called to Butler, Penn. 

HALLENBECK, E. F., Ref., inst. Feb. 19th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOWIE, W1LLI4M M., United Pres., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 

McDOWELL, A. W., Cumb. Pres., Union City, Tenn., accepts 
call to Marshall, Tex. 


— > v7 Renin Theo. Sem., called to Romine and Xenia 
MITCHELL, Ung, Univ., Cortland, N. Y., resigns. 
PIERGON, W. H., Unit., Fitchburg, accepts cell to Somerville 


WATB8ON,E. B., Uait., an Bernardino, Oal,,; resigns, 
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it t I should put it at least a half century ear- | Grunde der Kirche, and, secondly, of the | strict sense of the word. On this account 
{ wera ure . lier. For il was certainly not long afterthe | Dreifacher Ausgang der Dogmenge- | Loofs, who adopts Harnack’s definition of 


| ‘he prompt mention in eur list of **Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,] 





HARNACK’S HISTORY OF DOC- 
TRINE.* 


BY PROF. A. C. Mc GIFFERT, 
OF LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


With the third volume of Harnack’s 
Dogmengeschichte is brought to a close what 
is in many respects the most important 
theological work that has appeared in Ger- 
many during the present generation. The 
history of Christian doctrine, which began 
to be written only at the close of the 
eighteenth century, has found in Harnack’s 
work its most masterly exposition, and it is 
safe to say that in the future no treatment 
of the subject will command the attention 
of scholars which does not exhibit many 
evidences of the influence of that work. 
The truly historical spirit which animates 
it and which places it on a level with some 
of the great historical masterpieces of the 
world, will make it impossible ever again 
to confound,as we have hitherto not uncom. 
monly done, the history of ductrine witha 
mere catalog of or commentary upon the 
opinions and beliefs of various men and 
periods. We long ago learned to distin- 
guish history from mere annals, but we 
have been slow in applying the distinction 
with due rigor in the department under dis- 
cussion. Henceforth we may justly hope 
that the distinction, which must be felt by 
every reader of Harnack’s work, will not 
be ignored in any quarter. It is not meant 
simply by what has been said that Har 
nack’s history is absolutely unique in this 
respect. He has hada few worthy prede- 
cessors, but none of them conceived the 
office of the historian of Christian doctrine 
with aclearness egual to his, and, conse- 
quently their success was but partial where 
his is well-nigh complete. 

The chief characteristics which distin- 
guish Harnack’s work from those of his 
predecessors are three. 

In the first place, he takes the word 
dogma in a stricter sense than that com- 
monly employed, and accordingly has 
attempted to write, not a history of theo- 
logical speculations or opinions, but 
of official ecclesiastical dogma alone. To 
Ff. R. Meier, the first edition of whose valu- 
able but too little appreciated ‘‘ Dogmenge- 
schichte”’ appeared in 1840, belongs the 
merit of first clearly drawing this distinc- 
tion, which is of incalculable importance. 
But Meier did not realize its full signifi- 
cance, nor did he make such a use of the 
distinction in his work as he might have 
done, and he was thus surpassed in this 
respect by Harnack. The latter’s definition 
of ecclesiastical dogma is given at the be- 
sinning of the first volume of his work, and 
is as follows: 

* Dogmas are Christian doctrines, which are 
rationally formulated and prepared for scien- 
tific-apologetic treatment, and which have to 
do with the knowledge of God, of the world, 
and of God’s plan of redemption, and are 
looked upon in the Christian Churches as 
truths revealed in the Holy Scriptures, a rec- 
ognition of which is the pre-condition of the 
salvation held in view by religion.” 

In the second place, with this distinction 
between dogma and theology in mind, 
Harnack divides sharply the earliest period 
of Caristianity, when Dogma, as such, had 
not yet come into existence, from subse- 
quent centuries; and he thus has two main 
periods into which the entire history talls; 
first, the Rise; second, the Development of 
Dogma. This distinction between its rise 
and its development, which indicates an 
immense advance in the conception of the 
true nature of the history of doctrine, was 
first drawn by Nitzsch (1870). He, however, 
failed to give it the importance which it 
deserves, and it was thus left to Harnack 
to realize its full significance and to make 
it the controlling conception of his work. 
In this fact, and in the fact that with the 
eye of a true historian he saw that the 
fundamental problem in the history of duc- 
trine is to show how Dogma, as such, came 
into existence, lies the epochal significance 
of his work. Tho thoroughly in sympathy 
with this distinction, drawn by Harnack, I 
am unable fully to agree with him as to the 
point of time at which the division should be 
made. He makes the beginning of the 
fourth century the dividing point, while 





* LEHRBUCH DER DOGMENGESCHICHTE von DR. 
ADOLF HARNACEK, Urd. Professor der Kirchengeschichte 
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Dogmais II, (Ul. Regzisterzuden drei Banden. Erste 
und Zweite Auflage. Freiburg, i. B.: J. & B. Mohr, 
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death of Irenwus and Tertullian before 
Dogma, in its full sense,was the property of 
the Church at large. 

In thethird place, Harnack regards the 
conception of Dogma as such, not asa na 
tural fruit of the Gospel itself, but as the 
product of the combined influence of 
Greco Roman thought. As the Catholic 
Church in other respects grew out of a 
union of the Gospel with Graeco-Roman 
culture (Christian forms of worship devel- 
oping under the influence of the ancient 
heathen mysteries, Christian literature 
under the influence of classical liter- 
ature, the Christian ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion under the influence ot Graeco-Roman 
forms of polity), so in Harnack’s opinion 
Christian Dogma 1s a structure which was 
reared by Platonists and Stoics who used 
the Gospel as a foundation, or, in other 
words, the development of Dogma was due 
not to an inherent force within Christiani- 
ty—a force which naturally brought about 
such a development—but to the power of 
Greco-Koman philosophy working upon the 
Gospel as its material. 

It is this last-named characteristic of 
Harnack’s work that has attracted most 
attention and has given rise to the bitterest 
polemics against him. From those who 
hold that the dogmas which have grown 
up amid the strifes of the centuries and 
have been crystallized in existiag creeds 
and confessions are to be looked upon as 
reliable exponents of the nature of Chris- 
tianity as understeod by Christ, or from 
those who hold that they are simply an un- 
folding of the truth which was believed by 
Christ and his Apostles, Harnack’s position 
in this matter can excite only opposition. 
But tho allowing less influence to Greek 
thought than Harnack assumes, and laying 
more emphasis than he does upon the for- 
mative power of the Gospel itself, scholars 
ought nevertheless to recognize the debt 
which we owe him for calling our atten- 
tion so peremptorily to the close relation 
between Greek thought and Christian Dog- 
ma, a relation which no one can hence- 
forth overlook. But the emphasis of this 
third characteristic, both by those who 
accept and by those who reject the view in 
question, has tended to obscure the para- 
mount service rendered by Harnack’s work, 
waich was pointed out above. It is because 
he has understood and has made valid in 
his work the real nature of the history of 
Christian Dogma, and has stated and faith- 
fully undertaken to solve the crucial prob- 
lems involved, that his work is of such 
epochal significance, and the service thus 
rendered should not be overlooked, even by 
the bitterest opponents of his standpoint 
and the severest critics of his work. 

Harnack’s history, as now completed, con- 
sists of three volumes, the first of which 
treats of the rise of ecclesiastical Dogma, 
while the second and third exhibit its de- 
velopment. To the first volume naturally 
attaches the greatest interest, for in it the 
author states the principles which have 
governed his treatment of the subject, and 
with phenomenal clearness and complete- 
ness handles the fundamental problem of 
the entire history. How did Dogma come 
into existence ? This question is of such 
importance, even independently of the de- 
velopment of Dogma, that the first volume 
might well constitute a work complete in 
itself. But fortunately the author has seen 
fit to give us also the benefit of his study 
of the development of Dogma in the ancient 
aud medieval Church. Tho naturally less 
revolutionary than the first volume, the 
second and third reveal no less clearly than 
it,the hand of a master. Each age is ap- 
proached, not with the question, What did 
the greatest men think on the subject ? 
but, How did the age contribute to the 
development of Dogma? Nor is it the de- 
velopment of particular dogmas as such 
with which the author is concerned, but of 
the general conception of Christianity—the 
* Gesammtanschauung,’’ as the Germans 
say—ot which variotis dogmas form parts, 
and must therefore be considered in so far 
as their development bears upon it. This 
is the cardinal fact in connection with the 
second and third volumes, which, in part 
owing to this principle, in part to Har- 
pnack’s insight and breadth of outlook, con- 
tain a history of the development of Dogma 
unapproached by any other with which I 
am acquainted. 

Inasmuch as the present article is called 
forth by the appearance of the third volume 
of Harnack’s work, that volume demands 
especial consideration here. It contains 
the second and third books of the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical dogma, treating first 
of the Erweiterung und Umprigung des 
Dogmas zu einer Lehre von der Sttnde, der 
Gnade und den Gnadenmitteln auf dem 





schichte. Tho the author does not pretend 
to be a specialist in medieval and modern 
history, his knowledge of the age under dis- 
cus-ion is broad and thorough enough, rest- 
ing as it does upop a minute and accurate 
acquaintance with the early Church, to give 
him apparently perfect command of his 
subject. In fact it isin dealing with sach 
a period that his genius seems best to dis- 
play itself. For instance, I know of noth- 
ing in all history more masterly than his 
introductory discussion of the significance 
of the Middle Ages, with its consistent ex- 
clusion of all irrelevant matters aad its 
clear statement of the great problem with 
which the histcrian of that age has to 
deal. 

Upon opening this volume of Har- 
nack’s work the student’s attention is at- 
tracted at once by the fact that the history 
proper closes with the end of the fifteenth 
century, and that Reformation and post- 
Reformation history is treated in the third 
and last book as a threefold ‘“* Ausgang der 
Dogmengeschichte”’; the first in Roman 
Catholicism, the second inSocinianism, and 
the third in Protestantism. 

To indicate the scope of this last book it 
may be remarked that the chapter on the 
first-named ‘‘Ausgang”’ treats, first, of 
the Codification of the Medieval Doctrines 
in Opposition to Protestantism (Council of 
Trent); secondly, of The Dogmatic Develop- 
ment in Catholicism between 156% and 1870, 
asa preparation for the Vatican Council; 
thirdly, of The Vatican Council; while the 
chapteron the last ‘‘ Ausgang,’”’ after a 
general introduction on Luther’s place in 
history, discusses; Luther’s Christianity, 
Luther’s critique of the reigning ecclesias- 
tical tradition and of dogma, and finally, 
the Catholic elements retained by Luther 
alongside of and in his Christianity. These 
subjects are discussed in outline only; but 
the outlines are everywhere bold and clear, 
and some of the passages, intheir pregnant 
and suggestive brevity, are worth whole 
chapters of details. ‘bis is especially true 
of the section on Luther, and of some pai ts 
of the introductory chapter; for instance, 
the inquiry on p. 578 sq., as to the probable 
result from the standpoint of the historian 
of Dogma, if the course cf 2cvelopment had 
not been interrupted by the Reformation, 
and the discussion of the general nature of 
the third ** Ausgang’”’ on p. 582 sq. 

That Harnack is not, like most Germans, 
ignorant of and indifferent to the progress 
of ecclesiastical affairs in their country is 
jndicated by words called forth in this con- 
nection (p. 587 sq.) by the present revision 
movement in the Presbyterian Churcb. 
The words are sosignificant that it is worth 
while, I think, to repeat them here. After 
quoting a passage from Dr. Schaff’s pam- 
phlet on the subject, strongly favoring a 
revision of the existing standards and a 
new concensus creed, Harnack says: 

* Zu dieser Freiheit haben sich die von Luther- 
anern gern als * gesetzlich’ bezeichneten Calvin- 
isten aufgeschwungen! Waswtirde man bei uns 
sagen, wenn ein ehrlicher Mann eine Revision der 
Augustana verlangen wiirde! Allerdings, die 
Calvinischen Kirchen Amerikas besitzen etwas, 
was wir nicht besitzen, eine freie organisirte 
Kirehe, die sich selbst Gesetze giebt, und—Muth! 
So werden wir ,vielleicht einmalfolgen, wenn die 
Evangelischen in Amerika die Fackel vorantra- 
gen.” 

It is certain that Harnack’s exclusion of 
the Protestant Church and his treatment of 
the Reformation and of the Catholic 
Church of subsequent centuries apart from 
the history proper, under the head of ‘‘Aus- 
ginge der Dogmengeschichte,” will sub- 
ject his book to severe criticism. And yet 
what at first sight seems a defect in his 
method, must, it appears to me, uponcloser 
examination, be seen to be thoroughly in 
accord with his principles and, indeed, a 
positive merit in that it emphasizes the dif- 
ference between the development in the 
Catholic Church before and in the Protest- 
ant Church after the Reformation. That 
in Catholicism Dogma lost forever its origi- 
nal significance when at the Vatican Coun- 
cil the victory of the Pope became complete 
and belief in him took the place of belief in 
the doctrines of the Church, must be mani- 
fest to every one; and, hence, it is plain that 
this marks the final ‘‘Ausgang’’of doctrinal 
history in the Roman Church., That in 
Socinianism Dogma, in a differen’ but even 
more obvious way, lost its real significance, 
is likewise clear to all that have studied 
that movement. Moreover, it is hardly less 
clear that the Reformation in principle in 
volved the abrogation of dogmas in their 
original sense as defined above. It is quite 
true that its underlying principles failed to 
find complete expression bothin Luther him- 
self and in the Church founded by him, 
and that in the ‘ Formula of Concord” took 
place a promulgation of dogmas in the 





Dogma, might seem to be in the right in 
concluding his history with the publication 
of that symbol. But Harnack, quite justly, 
as it seems to me, criticises Loofs’s method 
and refuses to follow him, because in the 
first place the ‘‘ Formula of Concord”’ never 
secured universal recognition even within 
the Lutheran Church, and because in the 
second place that symbol ought not to be 
treated as the legitimate and ultimate ex- 
pression of the principles of the Reforma- 
tion when in fact it marks a retrogression 
from those principles, and lies quite out of 
the true line of development. All the other 
Protestant Confessions may be ruled out of 
the history of dogma for one or the other 
of the reasons given. lt would thus seem 
that Harnack quite properly leaves the ac- 
count of the development of these various 
confessiens to the historian of Protestant 
theology, and closes his work with an exhi- 
bition of the contrast, both formal and ma- 
terial, between the principles of the Refor- 
mation and Catholic dogma, as conditioning 
the subsequent ‘evelopment of that theol- 
ogy. 

Among the most important parts of the 
third volume is that which deals with Au- 
gustine. After an introductory chapter in 
which, among other things, Harnack calls 
attention to the fact that the genius of 
Latin Christianity, while in many respects 
favorable to Augustine’s theology, yet in 
some important ways was utterly at vari- 
ance with it—a fact to which the subse- 
quent vicissitudes of Augustinianism 
werein large part due—and another chapter 
on Occidental Christianity and theologians 
before Augustine, he discusses in two 
chapters, Augustine as a Reformer of 
Christian piety, and Augustine’s historic 
place as a teacher of the Church. For 


grasp, for breadth, and for cleafness these © 


chapters are unsurpassed, and reveal 
throughout a sympathetic appreciation of 
Augustine’s religious nature, which is, to 
say the least, uncommon. The cardinal 
fact about the author’s treatment of the 
great Latin Father is, that he gives proper 
emphasis to the distinctive nature of the 
latter’s piety as the basis of his significance 
in the history of the Church and of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

There are many other sections tu which I 
should be glad to call the reader’s attention, 
but I must content myself with a word 
about the discussion of the nature of scho- 
lasticism ia the early paragraphs of the 
chapter on the ‘“‘ Aufschwung der Wissen- 
schaft’’ (p.312 sq.). There are probably few 
historic phenomena less understood and 
none more abused than scholasticism, com- 
monly so-called. Harnack performs an im- 
portant service in vindicating the school- 
men from the accusations commonly but 
ignorantly brought against them. In as- 
serting, however, that we have no right to 
give toacertain period the name scholastic, 


or, in other words, that scholasticism is not ~ 


to be distinguished in any way from science 
in general, he seems to me to be going too 
far. Heis undoubtedly right in pointing 
out that the philosophy or science em- 
ployed during the Middle Ages was not a 
kind of philosophy or science peculiar to 
tbat period. And he is no less right in say- 
ing that not the fact that science was then 
subject to authority distinguishes that 
period from other periods, and that the dia- 
lecticc-deductive method was not the only 
method employed; but that that method 
did predominate, and that the application 
of it to theology is the cardinal fact 
in the intellectual history of the Middle 
Ages in my opinion cannot be denied. I 
should not think of doubting the use by 
many theologians of that period of the in- 
ductive method to a considerable extent, 
and I therefore freely admit that no hard 
and fast line can be drawn between the 
schoolmen and other philosophers; but that 
does not seem to me to affect the existence 
of a certain’use of a particular method of 
reasoning to which the name scholasticism 
is and may justly be given, not as implying 
that the method was peculiar to that time, 
or that only at that time did men employ 
that method in the study of theology, but 
that during certain centuries the applica- 
tion of that method to theology was to such 
an extent the prevailing occupation of 
philosophers that it may justly give its 
name to a period in the intellectual history 
of the race. That there was scholasti- 
cism of that sort in the Church before the 
Middle Ages, and that there has been still 
more of it in modern times I should be the 
last one to question. And I am glad to ac- 
knowledge that Harnack’s contention that 
the scholastic method cannot be treated as 
in itself distinct from every other method, 
is quite just, and that he has done good 
service in insisting that the most important 
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question which faces the historian of the 
period is, What were the conditions under 
which scientific thought stood during that 
time? 

Anotherimportant service which Harnack 
has rendered in this connection isin show- 
ing the closeness of the connection between 
scholasticism and mysticism. He says: 

** Medieval science based!itself upon piety, 

and indeed upon a piety which is itself contem- 
plation, and therefore lives in an intellectual 
sphere. Thence it follows that this piety itself 
induces thought. For the impulse to know the 
relation of one’s self to God, leads necessarily to 
the effort to determine the relation to God of 
the creation, of which man is conscious that he 
is himself a part. When a knowledge of the 
relation of the world to God is sought solely or 
chiefly in order that the relation of one’s own 
soul to God may be better understood, and that 
in that condition spiritual growth may be ex- 
perienced, we speak of mystic theoloyy. But 
when this ultimate object is not so clearly seen, 
and the knowledge of the world in its relation 
to God acquires a more independent objective 
interest we use the term scholastic theology. 
Hence it appears that we are not concerned 
with two parallel or conflicting phenomena, 
but that mystic and scholastic theology are one 
and the same thing, and exhibit themselves in 
manifold gradations, according as the subjec- 
tive or objective interest predominates.” 
That Harnack has correctly conceived, and 
in these words truly stated the root connec- 
tion between scholasticism and mysticism 
seems unquestionable, and in doing it he 
has materially contributed toa better un- 
derstanding of medieval thought. 

Harnack’s work is published as one of a 
series of text- books, which already embraces, 
among others, such excellent works as 
Holtzmann’s ‘‘New Testament Introduc- 
tion,’’ De la Saussaye’s ‘‘ History of Relig- 
ion,’ and Méhler’s ‘Church History.” For 
these and other like works the enterprising 
publishers deserve the thanks of all theo- 
logians. The nature and externt of Har- 
nack’s work are such as to render it hardly 
suitable for a text-b»ok in the ordinary 
sense; and he has, therefore, published an 
abridgment of the first two volumes ina 
small octavo of 183 pages, in which will 
doubtless be included an abridgment of the 
third volume also. The smaller work is 
well fitted for a text-book, if the study of it 
be supplemented by lectures; but it cannot 
and was not intended to take the place of 
the larger work, which is indispensable to 
every student of the history of doctrine. I 
desire, in closing, to express the hope that 
this epochal work may soon appear in an 
English dress. 


FRENCH HYPERCRITICISM. 


It is a fact as singular as it is significant 
that Germany, altho the leader and protag- 
onist in advanced Biblical criticism in our 
daygis not the home of the extreme radical- 
ism in this field of research. This doubtful 
honor must be accorded the Dutch and the 
French. Baur and his Tiibingen school of 
neological New Testament criticism left 
untouched and intact the four great Paul- 
ine Epistles, Romans, Corinthians and Ga- 
latians, and his pupils and successors to the 
present day have not attempted to break 
this ‘‘golden ring.’? The principal advo- 
cates of extreme measures in this depart- 
ment have not been the Germans, but the 
Dutch professers Loman and Pierson, 
while the most powerful champion of nat- 
uralism in Old Testament research is 
Kuenen, of Leyden, who expressly states 
that he starts out from the proposition, 
that ‘‘ the religion of Israel is one of the 
important religionsof history; nothing less, 
but also nothing more.” Itis truethat the 
laurels of these men have not permitted 
some of the Germans to sleep, but the 
efforts of the German Swiss Steck and the 
German Vilter to undermine the authen- 
ticity of Romans and Galatians are second- 
ary in origin and character, and can be best 
classified in the ranks of theological sensa- 
tionalism. The samecan be said of Gei- 
necke and his Old Testament hypotheses, 
while the theory of Stade, one of the most 
learned specialists of the day, to the effect 
that the prophets have one and all been 
subjected to a revision in the interests of 
the later Levitical legal system has long 
since been surpassed by the radical literary 
criticism of the French. 

Fully half a dozen of prominent names 
and works in modern French theological 
thought suggest themselves when the sub- 
ject of Biblical hypercriticism is under con- 
sideration. The most popular name in this 
line is undoubtedly that of Renan. The 
second volume of his ‘‘Histoire du Peuple 
d’Israél,” lately issued, carries the subject 
from the times of David and Solomon to 
the destruction of the northern kingdom. 
The characteristics of Renan are well 
known from his earlier works, for which, 
by a process alike unlogical and unhistori-. 











cal, the present work is intended to be the 
foundation. Reman’s finished rhetoric and 
masterly style attracts, but his total disre- 
gard of scientific methods and his boldness 
inthe construction of fantastic hypotheses 
often cause the reader to ask whether he 
aims to write history or fiction. Thesecond 
volume is superior to the first for the nega- 
tive reason that he had less opportunity of 
permitting his imagination to run wild, 
and he even felt constrained to pay some re- 
spects to the historical documents and 
sources for the later history of Israel. 
Renan differs from the majority of his fel- 
low French hypercritics in this, that he 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the ad- 
vanced men of Germany, while the others, 
notably Vernes, either ignore these re- 
searches or ex professo antagonize them. 
But they all sufter from onecardinal weak- 
ness, which from a psychological and scien- 
tific standpoint explains their extreme posi- 
tions, namely, that thev have not with the 
patience and perseverance so characteristic 
of German scholars, gone over the ground 
in the preliminary detailed researches, 
and, hence, have not learned to make haste 
slowly in drawing far-reaching conclusions. 
Not a few exhibit a charming innocence 
and ignorance of what to other scholars 
seem insuperable difficulties. 

More independent in method and indi- 
vidual in character are the recent works of 
such men as J. Goury, Erneste Havet, CU. 
Ferriére and Maurice Vernes. Havet’s ‘‘La 
Judaisme,”’ published in 1878, has generally 
been accepted in recent years as representa- 
tive of French radical criticism, whiie Fer- 
riére’s ‘‘Paganisme des Hebreaux jusqu’a 
la Captivité,” 1884, sufficiently indicates by 
its title what it aims to demonstrate. No 
doubt the most notable productions of the 
kind, not only in French literature, but in 
all the recent annals of Old Testament con- 
troversy, are the two volumes of Vernes, the 
founder of the Revue de VHistoire des 
Religions, and recognized for years as a 
thorough scholar by such works as his 
** Histoire des idées Messianiques.”’ The 
first and larger of these works is his 
* Précis @ Histoire Juive depuis les ori- 
gines jusqu’a VEpoque Persane,” a vol. 
ume of over eight hundred pages, while the 
second explains itself by its title, ‘‘ Les Re- 
sultats de V Exegese Biblique, L’ Histoire; 
la Religion; la Littérature’” (pp. 231). 
The former was issued by Hachette et Cie, 
in 1889, the latter by Ernest Leroux, in 
1890. 

The characteristic feature of both these 
works is, that they discard the b2aten tracks 
and turn themselves ayainst both advanced 
and conservative criticism. The solutions 
they offer to Old Testament problems are, 
however, even more radical than we are ac- 
customed to hear from the Kuenen-Well- 
hausen school. The sum and substance of 
the new hypothesis is, that the whole codex 
of Old Testament literature to all intents 
and purposes is a product of the theological 
schools in Israel in the years 400-200 B. c. 
Vernes starts out from the proposition that 
the existence of a book cannot be accepted 
at a period earlier than the time when it 
must be recugnized as a factor and force in 
the development of Israel’s history. In 
other words, it is an extreme application of 
the principle of the argumentum ex silentio 
with which the advanced criticism of our day 
delights to operate. In this fundamental 
position Vernes is one heart and one soul 
with other advocates of the new views. But 
he disagrees with them in toto on the liter- 
ary history of the documents now embodied 
in the Old Testament. His sharp attacks 
on the literary methods of modern analysts, 
the dislocateurs, as he delights to call them, 
have the charm of novelty and often of 
truth. Even if his new views are more 
unsatisfactory than those which he antago- 
nizes yet his opposition to the current meth- 
ods of analysis deserve a hearing, and he 
has at least the negative merit of having 
discovered openings in the literary armor of 
the dominant school. He does not deny a 
composition of the Hexateuch, and for all 
that, of other books too, out of other and 
earlier documents, but for the practical ends 
of a construction of the historical develop- 
ment of Israel’s religion he maintains their 
unity of composition ata late date. Natu- 
rally then the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament are, according to Vernes, all 
pseudepigraphical productions. 

In concluding the preface of his ‘ Re- 
sultats,’’ Vernes says: 

“If the Old Testament had come into exist- 
ence in the manner in which Reuss and others 
claim, then this Old Testament would never 
have conquered the world, nor, having con- 
quered it, could have kept it in subjection.” 

* Vernes’s work is more than a curiosity of 
literature. The recent volumes of Dill- 
mann, Baudissin, and others, show that the 
attacks in the name of criticism itself on 
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the center of the modern position are be- 
coming more and more powerful. A mate- 
rial modification of views tbat in many 
circles were accepted without argument and 
debate seems to be becoming a necessity of 
the hour. The attack from another side 
than this made by Vernes, may hasten this 
process of disintegration and re-adjustment. 
The last word in Old Testament criticism 
has by no means yet been spoken. 
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Sermons in Candles. (A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. $1.00.) ‘Two lectures 
upon the illustrations which may be found 
in common candles,’ by the Rev C. H. 
Spurgeon, are the best possible example of 
the difference between genius and ordinary 
ability. We commend the little book fora 
Sunday evening reading to the children at 
home as a brilliant illustration of good 
preaching, plus genius, Isaac and 
Jacob: Their Lives and Times, by George 
Rawlinson, is the most recent number pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Men of the Bible Series.’’ 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1 00 ) 
— -The same publishers, at the same 
price, bring out a handsomely bound and 
printed edition of eight practical sermons 
by Edwin H. Burgess, under the title At 
the Place which is called Calvary, the 
subject of the first sermon. They are 
plain-dealing, evangelical sermons, with 
plenty of grip in them, plenty of illustra- 
tion, anda close application to conscience 
of both the law and the Gospel. 
Among the Holy Hills is a volume of ser- 
mons by the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., which relate principally to Pales- 
tine, and are diawa out by the author’s 
recent visit to the Holy Land. (John B. 
Alden, New York. 50 cents.) -The 
most recent addition to ‘‘The Expositor’s 
Bible,” edited by W, Robertson Nicoll, 
LL.D. (Editor of “The Expositor,’’) and 
published in this country by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son,(New York, $150) is the 
two volumes on The Book of Ecclesiastes 
with a New Translation, by Samuel Cox, 
D.D , and the second and final volume of 
The Book of Isaiah, by the Rev. George 
Adam Smith, minister of Queen’s Church, 
Aberdeen. This volume contains a sketch 
of the history of Israel, from Isaiah to the 
exile. To the merits of this series, general 
and particular, we have previously called 
attention. The same publishers bring 
out the latest addition to The Sermon 
Bible. St. Matthew, XIT to St. Mark XVI, 
edited on the plan of the previous volumes 
fully noticed by us, published uviform in 
style, form and price with them. 
Elijah, The Man of God. By Mark Guy 
Pease. (Hunt & Eaton. New York. 50 
cents.) A good story book is this by Mark 
Guy Pease, to add to his series of other good 
religious books for young *seaders—all 
strong, pointed and telling. Joshua’s 
Long Day and the Dial of Ahaz. A Scien- 
tific Vindication and ** A Midnight Cry.” 
By Charles A. L. Totten. (The Our Race 
Publishing Co, New Haven, Conn.) Lieu- 
tenant Totten, U. S. A., 4th Artillery, on 
detailed service as Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics at Yale, has lots of fun 
inhim. Heturns the sobriety of chronol- 
ogy into comedy and mixes up military tac- 
tics and apocalyptic homiletics in delight- 
ful confusion. He seems to have taken 
deep drafts of those prophetic inspirations, 
after which the old priests at Dodona went 
mad, but whose modern effect is to make 
the man who inhales them believe that he 
has found the Lost Tribes, or the date for 
the end of the world. Lieutenant Totten 
discovers the blue blood of ancient Israel 
in the Anglo-Saxons, and the ‘end of the 
age,” in June, July or August, 1902. His 
great achievement, however, is a neat dem- 
onstration, that about one day is lost out 
of the world’s chronology and that the lost 
day is accounted for by the lengthening of 
“Tuesday,” the ** 24th day of the 4th Civil, 
or 10th Sacred month of the Hebrew Ca- 
lendric year 2555,” that being the long day 
granted to Joshua for the destruction of the 
Amorites, when the sun stood still above 
Beth-horon. This is achieved by beginning 
with the first day of the created world (sic) 
and counting down to the day on Beth- 
horon, which is found to be a Tuesday at 
11:13 A.M. But by beginning at the last 
solar eclipsing conjunction, June 17th, 1890, 
and counting backward to the day of Beth- 
horon, it comes out a Wednesday, at about 
10:43 A.M.; 4.¢., the firat calculation brings 
us to the moment when the sun stood still, 
and the second to the moment when it 
moved on again, with just about one day 
between them. There is evolution and dev- 
olution in this that is quite beyond the 
accuracy of ordinary military tactics and 
which must be gratifying to the mathema- 
ticians at Yale. Aman who knowsso much 
as this lieutenant of artillery should not 





























have his genius confined to the common 
and mechanical service of drilling com- 
panies and to lectures on tactics, but should 
have a chairin the Theological Seminary, 
or, at least, the vacant Directorship of the 
Yale Astronomical Observatory. 


Socialism of Christ: or, Attitude of Early 
Christians toward Modern Problems. 
By Austin Bierbower. (Charles H. Sergel 
& Co., Chicago. $1.00.) This volume be- 
gins with assertions as to the original aim 
and character which provoke us to inquire 
with Hero in the play “ Is my lord well, 
that he does speak so wide?’ Mr. Bier- 
bower tells us that ‘“ Christianity was at 
first largely political and socialistic and de- 
pended on this character for its propaga- 
tion.”’” He believes that Christianity was 
the outcome of a tremendous popular 
movement. He takes the word kingdom as 
used in the Gospels in a worldly sense, and 
even goes into an ejJaborate defense of the 
proposition that our Lord’s intention was 
to set up some such monarchical authority 
as the Roman Papacy. He made war on 
property and business and laws generally. 
The scene in the temple when he drove out 
the money changers and traders (not how- 
ever we note, astraders but as trespassers 
who brought secular business into religious 
places) occurs to him as Christ’s assertion 
of the doctrine of Proudhon—La proprieté 
c’est le vol. He even declares that Christ 
announced a reign of terror, and that the 
early Christians prepared for a reign of 
terror (p. 46), which he asserts was realized 
in the triumph of Christianity, the 


wars of the empire, and the dark 
ages which followed. ‘* Bloodshed, 
demolition of property, iconoclasm, 


and an unsparing overthrow of insti- 
tutions was general in their program.’”’ He 
quotes the well-known passages in Matthew 
as if the anguish and terror foretold in them 
were the natural consequences and object 
of Christ’s coming, and endsin the summary 
remark: ‘‘Such was the reign of terror 
which the early Christian movement threat- 
ened as the probable result of the struggle 
between the antagonistic powers for the 
supremacy.’”’ These are wild assertions 
which refute themselves. If we know any- 
thing about early Christianity it is that it 
was not political. The only trace of its hav- 
ing such a relation is in the misconception 
and chronic predisposition of the disciples 
to look at it in that light and the stern cen- 
sures they drew from the Master. Nor did 
early Christianity aim at the socialistic 
improvement of the world as to bodily or 
physical condition. It started with the 
fundamental principle that the Kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink. Equally 
wide and wild is the notion that Christian- 
ity was in any sense the result of a popular 
movement orthat there was any popular 
movement in existenceto aidit. The time 
was possibly one of great moral ferment, 
when men were looking for something bet- 
ter; but it was not “ the people’ who were 
doing this. There was no democratic move- 
ment. The community of goods described 
in the Acts and practiced by the early 
Church was anything but socialistic. But 
we have foliowed this strange book far 
enough. 


The Christ the Son of God. A Life of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
the Abbé Constant Fouard. Translated 
from the Fitth Edition, with the author’s 
sanction, by George F. X. Griffith. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. 
Two vols.; $4.00 per set.) The first edition 
of this book in French was published some- 
thing more than ten years ago. It has run 
through five editions in that language, and 
is now honored with a translation into Eng 
lish, which appears to be very well done in- 
deed. The work, which is in two volumes, 
owes its success to its happy avoidance of 
polemics, and its still happier assumption 
of the evangelical narrative in all its simple 
truth. The work, as the author remarks in 
the preface, is an ‘‘ act of faith,” and pub- 
lished not with the design of pursuing 
through its pages a controversy against 
skepticism or unbelief, but with the con- 
trolling purpose of making the Saviour 
better known and loved. The author is a 
Roman Catholic, and writes as one. He 
cannot bring himself to throw the ‘ Siby!- 
line Oracles’’ overboard wholly. He asserts 
the perpetual virginity of Mary, the moth- 
er of our Lord, and turns with horror from 
the opinion that the brethren of our Lord 
named in Scripture were her children by 
Joseph. He accepts in the full Roman 
sense Christ’s address to Peter as the sol- 
emn official investiture with the Primacy 
and the Keys. And so, also, as to the doc- 
trine of the sacraments and the Eucharist. 
The Protestant Church is, we hope, by this 
time well enough trained and firmly 
enough founded to pass all this by in the 
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case of a scholar who really does not him- 
self make these points prominent. Abbé 
Constant Fouard writes for believers who 
alraady accept Jesus Christ as tbe Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world. For the 
rest he would leave the Divine Life to make 
itsown impression on them. That it may 
do so he takes the story as directly and 
simply from the Gospels as possible. The 
coloring he gives the narrative is generally 
th ut for which Catholic tradition is respon- 
sible; but the Abbé is too good a scholar to 
depart far on important points fron the 
c nsensus of scholars—for example, in the 
Lord’s Prayer he abandons Jerome's panem 
superstantialem for the Protestant daily 
bread. ‘ 


A Sketch of Chester Harding, Artist, 
druw by his own hand. Edited by his 
daughter, Margaret E. White. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. New York and Boston. $1.50 ) 
This autobiography was prepared by Mr. 
Harding for his children, and immediately 
after his death, April 1st, 1886, was printed 
and privately circulated among his many 
friends, under the playful title given to it 
by the author, ‘‘ My Egotistography.” We 
are probably safe in saying that in no 
ountry iu the world but the Uoited States 
could such a man as Chester Harding be 
projiuced. He was born in poverty, grew 
to be a man in that condition, never enjoyed 
even the commonest common school educa- 
tion, was a drummer in the War of 1812, 
tarned his hand to any work that would 
keep him alive, dropped at last by accident 
into sign-painting, aod with-enly his eye 
aad natural genius to teach bim, pushed 
ioto the front rank of fame as a portrait 
painter in a generation to which Stuart 
aad Allston belonged and which had known 
Malbone. Nature did much for him both 
in body and mind. He stood six feet and 
three inches in bis stockings, the perfection 
of manly strength and beauty. Native 
grace and refinement brought him ata 
bound what others acquire in long train- 
ing. No trace of peasant manners much 
less of boorish ways appeared ia him when 
at the age of about thirty he became the 
rage in polite society. He had then so far 
conquered his art as to be able to paint 
heads with marvelous truthfulness. Tne 
drawing required in the rest of the figure 
was still too much for him. In 1823 he 
sailed for Eagland, where he worked and 
studied, and continued the same favorite of 
fortune he had been here. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence praised his work. H. R. H., the 
Duke of Gloucester, sat to him, so did the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Suffolk and Hamilton. 
He went subsequently to Paris, where he 
learned much in his art and, after a bril- 
liant and lucrative career in Eogland, 
sailed home with a first-rate reputation in 
Kagland to renew and extend his fame in 
his owncountry. Among the distinguished 
men who sat to him were Madison, Mon- 
roe, J. Q. Adams, Chief Justice Marshall, 
William Wirt, Henry Clay, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, the two Lawrences of Boston, and a 
host of others whose portraits are scattered 
all over the country. ‘T'wo of his most in- 
teresting portraits were those of Daniel 
Boone, and his last, that of General Sher- 
map. His autobiography is a most enjoy- 
able piece of reading, free from the vanity 
of the self-made man, bright, playful, dig- 
nified, entertaining, and well spiced with 
the flavor of good company. 


The Future of Science was published by 
Ernest Renan in 1849, and is now republish- 
ed with a new preface which, for want of a 
better title, we may call the refiection ofa 
setting sun on its rise. The volume is wel: 
manufactured and handsomely printed. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2 50.) The 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. A Dis- 
sertation by Thomus Taylor, edited with 
introduction, notes, emendations and glos- 
sary by Alexander Wilder, M.D., and eighty- 
five illustrations by A. L. Rawson. Fourth 
edition. (J.W. Bouton, New York.) Thomas 
Taylor was a Platonist (born 1758, died 
1835), who published a great deal on mathe- 
matical, historical and philos>phical sub- 
jects. His volume on the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries was published in 1791. His authority 
asa Greek scholar was never very clearly 
established. The present edition is ren- 
dered attractive by the very handsome 
style in which it is published and by the nu- 
merous reproductions of Greek and Roman 
desigus taken from ancient potteries, etc. 
Varia Edgeworth’s Stories for Chil- 
dren. The Messrs. Scribner and Welford 
(New York. $1.40) publish a new edition, 
with eight illustrations by L. Speed, of this 
classic for young people. No young person 
should grow up without the stories of 
“* Lazy Lawrence,” *‘ Simple Susan,” “ Bar- 
ring Out,” etc., in hismind. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe has prepared for school use or 














home study a convenient edition of Tales 
from Shakespeare’s Comedies. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 50cents.) The edition is publishedin 
a convenient form, well manufactured, and 
burdened with fewer notes than Mr. Rolfe 
has added tosome of his similar school books. 
In the series of ** Laurel Crowned Let- 
ters ’’ we find an attractive band) volume 
containing The Best Letters of Madame de 
Seviané edited with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Playfair Anderson. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. %100.) The collection con- 
tains the cream of the whole, tho we regret 
the omissions which are by no means 1n the 
condition of skim milk. 





George Washington’s Rules of Civility 
Traced to their Sources and Restored. By 
Moncure D. Conway. (United States Book 
Conipany; New York $1.25) This is a 
happy little volume in the Aldine siz2, good 
in paper and print, with a fascinating, 
minute and leisurely exploration of George 
Washington’s school days, the books he 
may have studied, the teaching he may have 
had, and the literary origin of the well- 
snowa short manual of manners which has 
come to us from him. a Literary 
Manual of Foreign Quotations, Ancient 
and Modern, with Illustrations from 
American and English Authors and Ex- 
planatory Notes. Compiled by John Devoe 
Belton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50) The meritorious feature of this com- 
pilation is the illustrative setting the author 
has given his quotations in the passages or 
incidents in which he has found them im- 
bedded. In this way he has surrounded 
many an old and familiar saying with ia- 
terest. The volume does not claim to be a 
compilation of proverbs nor of literary 
quotations. It contains few Italian prov- 
erbs, rather more French, but not many 
proverbs of auy kind. Many of itscitations 
are in themselves ordinary, and only re 
deemed by the illustrative setting, which 
is generally good. It is only fair to udd 
that many rich and rare gems will be found 
in the collection, and that the illustrative 
notes are so bright and pithy as to raise 
the collection from the du!lness of the 
ordinary band-book of  proverbs.- 
The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By 
Chambers Leffroy, F.S, A (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $200) Thisisatew and 
revised edition of a most attractive book 
published originally in 1882 The text bas 
been reviewed and revised. Tne numerous 
and excellent illustrations are by A. Brunet- 
Debaines and H. Toussaint. The whole 
forms the mostconvenient and trustwortby 
hand. book to be named on the subject or 
tothe tourist on that classic soil of English 
Gothic— Yorkshire. Japan. A Sailor’s 
Visit to the Island Empire. By M. B. 
Cook. (John B. Alden, New York. $150.) 
This narrative has the liveliness and direct- 
ness of a personal narrative. It 1s pub- 
lished with modest diffidence, and written 
in a quiet simplicity and with an honest 
intelligence that make it attractive. 











The Colonies, 1492-1750. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York and London. $1.25.) This volume is 
the first of three which are to form a con- 
tinuation of the “‘ Epochs of Modern His- 
tory.”’ Itis to be followed by a second on 
the ** Formation of the Union, 1750-1829,” 
by the general editor of the series, Prof. 
A. B. Hart, Harvard, and by a second onthe 
“Division and Reunion, 1829-1889,” by Prof, 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton. The number 
before usis a model of brief, vigorous and 
well nucleated work. Each volume will be 
complete in itself, arranged for class work, 
with marginal analyses, bibliographies, 
maps and index, good paper and good type 
—From the same publishers (Longm~ns_ 
Green & Co, $1.50) we have New York in 
the series of ‘* Historic Towns ”’— a pleas 
antly written and popular bistory of the 
city of New York from the colonial times. 
Mr. Roosevelt traces back to the beginning 
the mixture of race; which has made New 
York the cosmop ‘litan city of the wold. 
‘ho be wastes no love on New England 
apd once at least. in speaking of the cruel- 
ties and atrocities of the Negro panic in 
1741, drops the historic temper far 
enough tospeak of them as “ deeds which 
almost parallel those dcne in the evil days 
of the Salem witchcraft persecutions’’, he 
does admit a wide contrast. to the credit 
of New Eagland * between life in New Am- 
sterdam and life in the cities of New Eng- 
land, with their orderly uniformity of con- 
dition and their theocratic demccracy.” 
He even goes so far as to say: 

“Thus there existed from the start a low, 
shiftless, evil class of whites in our population; 
while even beneath their squalid ranks lay the 
herd of brutalized black slaves. It may be 
questioned whether seventeenth-century New 
Amsterdam did not include quite as large a 








proportion of undesirable inhabitants as nine- 
teenth-century New York.” 


A Brief History of the Empire 
State for Schools and Families. By Wel 
land Hendrick, A.M. (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse. 60cents.) A brief, practical and 
systematic compilation from larger works, 
such as E. H. Roberts’s *‘ History of New 
York,”’ arranged for school use. 





Curious Creatures in Zotlogy. By John 
Ashton. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Co. $3.50.) Hereis a book crammed with 
interesting matter for those who find 
pleasure in studying the vagaries and pre- 
posterous romance that have been indulged 
in by writers and story-telling travelers 
touching the wonders of animal life. From 
alm: st everv available scurce Mr. Ashton 
has collected legends, fables and traditions 
of zoological freaks and monsters. Ama- 
zons, men with tails, pigmies, giants, 
satyrs, centaurs, gorgons, unicorns, were- 
wolves, harpies and sirens, griffins, the 
phenix, salamanders, sea-serpents, and the 
whole list of minor animal wonders that 
have appealed to man’s imagination are 
described. One hundred and thirty curious 
old illustrations accompany the text,which, 
for the most part, is composed of extracts 
from the writings of early travelers, poets 
and the ancient natural history writers. 
The book has its value, and will find a wel- 
come in the student’s library as a ready 
reference work for comparipg the distorted 
vision of old-time observers with the steady, 
patient accuracy of modern specialists in 
zoology. A well prepared table of contents 
and a good index add to the reader’s com- 
fort Itis a handsome volume beautifully 
printed. 


A Syllabus of Old Testament History 
Outlines and Literature, with an [ntro- 
ductory Treatment of Biblical Geoyraphy. 
By Ira M. Price. (Fleming H. Revell, New 
York. $1.50.) Professor Price, of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Morgan Park, 
Chicago, is a first-rate man to guide a 
student in the study of Oid Testament his- 
tory amid the contemporaneous history of 
the world. His manual is novel, not so 
muchin the general marking out of the 
field asin the introduction into it of the 
results of the new sciences andthe new 
knowledge which have been employed to 
illustrate the Bible. Tbe anthor’s general 
scheme is first a sketch of Biblical geogra- 
phy, literature and chronology. Then a 
treatment of the continuous history in 
twelve successive periods ending with a de- 
tailed appendix in the chronology of Judah 
and Israel.—-—The Christian Apestolate. 
By W. W. Evarts, D.D. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell, New York. $150.) By the *“ Christian 
Apostolate,’ as used in this volume, we are 
to understand organized evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The volume comes to as from a 
strong manin the Baptist ministry, lately 
deceased. The book is really an impressive 
presentation of Christianity as a system of 
spiritual dynamics, in its ‘principles, 
methods and promise in evangelism, mis- 
sions, and in social progress.”” The subject 
is discussed ian three relations. First, we 
have *“‘ The Factors of the Christian Apos- 
tolate,” next, ‘‘The Christian Apostolate 
Organized,” and finally, in the culmination 
of the book, the ‘‘ Christian Apostolate Ap- 
plied to Social Progress ’’—a strong, stimu- 
lating and suggestive book. 


House-Drainage and Sanitary Plumb- 
ing. By Wm. Paul Gerhard. (D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York.) This is the 
fourth edition, revised, of this excellent 
little manual than which we have nothing 
better to offer 
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Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH contributes to Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for February an essay 
on ‘* Mr. Lecky on Pitt.” 


..«-Kinglake’s ** Eothen,”’ and “‘ The Say- 
ings of Epictetus” are to be included in G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons’ Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series. 


return from her sojourn in London and 
England, to continue ber literary work in 
this country. 


....The North American Review has 
made an undoubred success lately by its sen- 
sational methods. In the February number 
Ouida and Father Ignatius are set side by 
side to discuss the question “ Has Chris- 
tianity Failed?” Tbe Anglican pri.st 
writes like a gentleman at least, but his 
opponent writes like a disappointed old 
woman, whose lossof good repute has pot 
been followed by the social distinction she 
seems to have expected. Her diatribe re- 
minds one of a monkey examining a watch. 





.... The Cosmopolitan for March has an 
attractive article concerning ‘* Beauty on 
the French Stage,”’ illustrated with por- 
traits of leading artists of that profession. 
Other well illustrated papers are, ‘* Protest- 
ant Missions,’’ by Mr. Edmund Collins; ‘In 
Darkest America,” a timely review of our 
Indian affairs; and ‘‘ The Cream City,” by 
Captain Charles King. “‘Slovenly Ameri- 
cans,’”’ by Julian Gordon, and ‘‘ The Story 
of a War Correspondent’s Life,’”’ by Freder- 
ic Villiers, also goto make upa pariicularly 
successful number. 


....Mr. Gladstone, in The Nineteenth 
Century for February, bas a paper on ‘“‘ Mr. 
Huxley ang the Swine Miracle,’’ in which 
he fairly gets the better of his opponent: he 
is better versed in Biblical history and re- 
search than Mr. Huxley, and, tho far in- 
ferior to him as a coptroversialist, has 
certainly come off victor in this contest. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes an essay on 
‘“‘Cardinal Newman’s Skepticism,” as 
steady in its dealing as one might expect 
from this writer, but not quite accurate in 
appreciation. An article on ‘‘ Forged Lit- 
erature”’ is readable. 


....Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, at the 
annual dinner of the Press Club, in his 
speech on *‘ The Future of American Liter- 
ature,’’ said: 

“Itis evident that American literature will 
hereatter, as heretofore, be strongly affected 
by journalism in one way if in no other—name 
ly, the ranks of literature will be numerously 
recruited from the ranks of journalism. It is 
a fact that journalism bas made greater con- 
tributions to the American literature of the 
younger generation than have all the colleges 
and universities.” 

Perbaps this accounts for the fact that there 
is so little milk in the cocoanut. 


....The Contemporary Review for this 
month advertises asits special attraction 
‘The Ethics of Wine-drinking and Tobacco 
smoking,’’ by Count Tolstoi. It will be 
amusing to see what the Puritan abusers of 
the foolish old Russian will say to this 
ultra-puritanical article. His doleful sor- 
row is not likely to put an end to cakes and 
ale, but anti-tobacconists and promoters of 
temperance will find a valuable supporter 
here. He has, at least, attempted to rest 
his vigorous objectious to these noxious 
habits upon reasonable grounds. For the 
rest the present issue is not particularly 
attractive or touched with vital interest 
‘Persian Civilization” is an address lately 
delivered in London, by the late Persian 
Minister at the Court of St. James. It is 
clearly written, and deals with the chief 
mistake Europeans make in going to the 
Kast. Mr. H. D. Traill writes a rather 
cumbersome article on **‘ Romance Realisti- 
cised.’”’ His style is as clumsy as his title. 
There is an essay on Lord John Russell: apd 
Mr. G. J. Romanes attempts to interest us 
in *‘ Aristotle as a Naturalist’’; but in spite 
of the writer’s well-known facility and 
learning, one can hardly be expected at this 
day to turn to the old Greek with particular 
interest. Twoarticles deal with ecclesiasti- 
cal themes, ** The Realities of Christianit: ,” 
by E. A. Abbott, D.D., and “* Anglo-Catholti- 
cism and the Church,” by Principal Fair 
bairn. These are the best contributions to 
the number, and that of Principal Fair- 
bairn is particularly excellent. 


-...The first number of The Edinburgh 
Review for this year presents two essays of 
more than usual interest to readers in this 
country. These are ** American Fiction” 
and ‘“‘The Fiscal System of the United 
States.” The former deals chiefly with the 
work of George W. Cable and Charles Kg- 
bert Craddock, but runs over the whole 
list of story-writers incidentally. We note 
the omission of Mr. Fawcett’s name; but 
then we remember how a few years ago 
Professor Nicoll, of Glasgow, wrote a bis- 
tory of American Literature, and omitted 
to mention Parkman. The writer in the 
present case, nevertheless, has some right 
ideas. He gives Hawthorne the honor of 
being our only master of imaginative prose 
literature; and he sums up Mr. Howells 
very neatly: 


“{n his bands Americans seem to have lost 
the virility of the race. Flabby characters, 
painted in carefully subdued tints, actors in 
whom the author himself does not pretend to 
be interested, drift aimlessly, without faiths, 
hopes, passions or aspirations, through stories 
which are never concluded, each turned out 
with the peatness, grace and precision of an 
accomplished modiste.” 

This is severe and it is true. Under the 
heading, ** Moderna Economics ’”’ we have an 
exhaustive review of Professor Marshall’s 
great work which has placed him among the 
masters of this difficult subject. The other 
literarv reviews deal with Professor Camp- 
bell Fraser’s *‘ Memoir of Locke,” and with 
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Mr. Lecky’s *‘ History of England.’”’ ‘‘ The 
Paintings of Pompeii,” ‘‘ Letters and Jour- 
nals of Lady Mary Coke,” ‘“ The French 
Occupation of Egypt,” and ‘“‘ Care and Edu- 
cation of the Blind ’’ complete the number. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


n the Cheering-Up Business. By Mary Cath- 
arine Lee, 744x5, 32 Boston and New 


» PD o22. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co...... .......... #1 25 
Petrarch. A Sketch of His Life and Works. 
By Mary Alden Ward. 744x544, pp. 293. Bos- 
Gee RODIN HIS cs. ccndccqcbnadenccccesnccdhe 1 2% 





Power through Repose. By Annie Payson Call. 
7x03, Dp. 169. The same...... ....ccccccccocee 200 
Positive Religion. By Joseph Henry Allen. 
1X9, pp. x11, 259. The same..........00.-cececes 1 2% 


The Light of the World. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
= pp. xii, 283. New York: Funk & Wag- : 
GREEN «++ casceesteccvevecocecooeevesoesee eocosessce rh) 


ctensesne 200 
The New Fourt: Music Reader. By L. W. 
Mason and G. A. Veazie, Jr. 9x7, pp, vi, 
282 Boston: Ginn & Co........ccccccecceeeeees 165 


bas Ftetergcune Geographical Reader. By 


Yharies F. King. 73x54, pp. x, 315. Boston: 

Be Ee I cdina. socionipesdeeesie ehh. Aeone 0 83 
An Easter Carol. 4x7. New York: E. P. 
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The New Reformations: A Lay Sermon. By 
Prognostic. 74¢*544, pp. 75. New York: 
PN sv agiiasicahers ards ostekenameuossunetes 

Livy. BooksIandII. Edited with Introdne- 
tion and Notes. By J. B. Greenlough. 74x 
5, pp. xvii, 270. Boston: Ginn & Co.......... 

The Haydocks’ Testimony. By L.C. W. 7x 
56. pp. 276. Philadeipnia, Penn.: Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society...... ...... - Loo 

The lost Tribes of Israel. By C.L. McCartha, 
736x5, pp. 210. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. 
Lippincott Co pao 

Dofia Luz. By Juan Valera. Translated by 

ary J. Serrano. 74x5, pp. 284. New 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. C. ARMSTONG & SON. 


Now Ready. 2d Thousand of 


Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's New Work 


THE MIRACLE#* OF OUR SAVIOUR, Ex- 
pounded and illustrated Uniform with the 
same author’s ‘' Parables of our Saviour.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75 

* Every way an admirable book, Some of the very 
best models in comeeiiory presiiee are to be foundin 


the published sermons of Taylor; and this volume is, 
as we believe, one of his rery best.""—Chicago Advance 


*‘ Every page of this volume shows the traces of a 
‘ritic, 











master of the homuletic art.”—N. ¥. ¢ 


* No student of the Scriptures, howerer well versed in 
sacred lore, can fail to gain new thoughts and a fresh 
inspiration from this treatise on The Miracles.’ —N. Y¥. 
Journal of Commerce. 


“This volume my be most heartily commended as 
the offspring of a fine thinker in the full vitslity of 
his powers, and because it presents the weightiest of 
topics in a popular and interesting dress.”—Pref. T. 
Ss. little, in Christian at Work. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s New Book. 


SERMONS IN CANDLES. Lectures upon the 
illustrations which may be found in common can- 
dies, with an introduction by Rev. it 8. MacArthur, 
D.D., with many engravings, |2mo, cloth, $1 00. 


“ This is certainly one of the most charming and 
instructive of the many volumes which Mr. Spur- 
geon has written.”—Dr. MacArthur's Preface. 


M 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale’s New Work. 


THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.60. 


An unanswerable argument for the verity of the 
Christian religion.—London Christian. 


Life of Christ and for fhrist. 


By H.C. MoULS. Cloth. red edges, 40 c -nts. 


“A precious lirtle book, filled wit:. iroma of the 
peoresty, fields and the ‘garden of :p.ces.’ Itisall 
Christ; Christ in us, and We in Him."’— Presbyterian. 


Alexander Mackay, of Uganda. 


A LIFE. By hisSister. With portrait and color- 
ei map, nearly 500 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The picture shines and lives. This is one of the most 
inspiring of missionary biographies 

These books sent, post paid, on receipt of price, by 

A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 





By Mr. Avpricn. 

The Sisters’ Tragedy, 
With Other Poems, Lyrical and 
Dramatic. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 

By Grorcz Wiis Cooxe. 

A Browning Guide- 

Book. 


A Guide-Book to the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
Crown S8vo, gilt top, #2.00; with sets of 
Browning, $1.75. 


By Mary C. Lez. 


In the Cheering - Up 
Business. $1.25. 
A charming story of cheerful 


helpers, by the author of ‘‘A Quaker 
Girl of Nantucket.” 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17ch St., New York, 





The Literary Landntarks of Ed- 
inburgh. By Laurence Horton. 
With sixteen illustrations drawn by 
JoseeH PENNELL. 

An interesting and important paper de- 
scribing the homes and haunts,as they now 
appear, of the literary celebrities of Scotland. 


American Leads at Whist, and 
their History. By N. B. Trisr. 
Of especial interest as being the work of 

the originator of American leads at whist 

and one whose suggestions have been 
adopted by “Cavendish,”and ted by all 
advanced players in England and America. 


Wessex Folk. Astory. PartI. By 
Txomas Harpy. With illustrations by 
CHARLES GREEN and ALFRED Parsons. 


Comedy of Errors. With eight il- 
lustrations (including frontispiece) by 
Epwin A. Appey. Comment by AN- 
DREW Lane. 


The fourth of this superb series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare's comedies. 


The Argentine Capital. By Taro- 
DORE CHILD. With thirteen illustra- 
tions drawn by C. S. Retynart, H. D. 
Nicxots, and Epmunp H. Garrett. 
Impressions of Buenos Ayres, the metrop- 

olis of South America, written in Mr. Child's 

usual fearless and impartial manner, and of 
especial value to all who are interested in 
tHe commercial and industrial affairs ofthe 

Argentine Republic. 
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In the “ Stranger People’s” Coun- 
try. Astory. Part III. By Cuartes 
Ecpert Crappock. Illustrated by 
W. T. Smepry. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one of 
the best yet written by the accomplished 
novelist of the Tennessee mountains, 


Moods. A Poem. By W. D. Hows.ts. 


March Days. A poem. By Ricu- 
arp E. Burton. 
Nationality in Music. By Francis 

KorsayY. 

A remarkably well-written article illus- 
trating the national characteristics shown 
in the folk-songs and other music of Eu- 
ropean peoples, and especially of the Hun- 
garians. 


In the Vestibule Limited. A story. 
By Branper Matruews. 








Memories ofthe St. John’s. A poem. 
By Hezekiah BurrERwortH. 


Professional Beauties of the Past. 
Full - page illustration drawn by 
Grorer pu Maurier. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. By Grorce 
WituiaM Cortis. 













The Chinese Leak. By Jutian 
Ratepx. With four illustrations 
drawn by Freperic RemineTon. 





FRAN 


HARPER& BROTHERS .: 
KLIN!SQUARE:NiY 


Editor’s Study. By Witiiam Dean 
HowELts. 

Editor’s Drawer. Conducted by 
Cuartes Duptey Warner. 
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i MARIE LOUISE AND THE INVASION OF 1814. : 
h 4 A New Volume from the French of Saint-Amand. 12mo, With co a ; fy 
Ny me takes the the reader from the beginning of 1814 to Napoleon’ |) yy) 
Ny enced ebainanion and departure from Elba. This campaign ranks among his a 
a ablest, and the narrative of itis, perhaps, the most intensely interesting. vy 
My PREVIOUS VOLUMES —Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Regime— Wy 
a Citizeness Bonaparte—The Wife of the First Consul—The Court of the Empress TJose- y 
. phine--The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise—Marie Louise and the Deca- \ y 
: es 
vi Empire. Each, $1.25. Ob 
NV one Sra al has a. § himself with the history and the life of the times, and 10) 
possesses the art of making them live in his pages. His books are capital reading.” IN- nd 
Vy, DEPENDENT. " : Ni 
\y/|| THE EVIDENCE OF CHRIS-|MV NOTE-BOOK. Studies in |\Y 
oe TIAN EXPERIENCE. By| Theologyand Subjects Adjacent 
Ny) PROF. L.F. STEARNS. 12mo, #200.; hereto. By AUSTIN PHELPS. Ny 
><) ie ; to theo-| With Portrait. 12mo. $1.50. ma 
N ne Mealy the no “ Remarkably rich in its suggestions, Wy 
Ny valuable work on Christian apologetics | full of strikingly true and im portant Ny 
oh which has appeared during the last de- thought surprisingly well expressed.”— Pe 
Ny cade.” - Pr. GEORGE HARRTS. Chicago Advance. Mi 
na 
a HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. % 
V By Henry Apams. The Administrations of Jefferson and Madison, 1801- na 
oH 1817. The complete set, nine volumes, 12mo, ina —— — iia "i 
\ ae y i s study coul esired. 8 style ('Y 
Vv nimated. clear Ari¢ed.. graphic. OF ee cortraits are vivid and well colored. Its de nA 
N}} tcriptions are masterly. Itdeserves to rank with the best of the time.” —N.Y.Tribune Yi 
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h od 
vs TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS. " 
Ny Five Se'ected Dialogues translafed from Plato. Clo., $1.00; paper. he a. Me 
<¥ tray the flowerof Athenian youth that listened toe o 
h f Ss Pi Rm wg weltace thowetore. not only the philosophic vaiue of the writ- Ni) 
Ny ings of Plato in general, but also the human and social interest that attaches to the ha 
oF mental habits and characteristic figures of the Greek race at the culmination of its Vs 
NY) civilization. YY 
Ma PREVIOUS VOLUMES.—Socrates —Talks with Socrates about Life—A Day in bh 
‘ i 50 cents. ‘ 
with Socrates. Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
Y “oe scholars attest the skill and truth with which the versions are made. y) 
oe We can confidently speak of their grace and clearness. —W. D. HOWELLS. vi 
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Ag Wanted to sell our NEW RELICIONS ROOK 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. Highly endorsed ® 


iivetrated Bescri prive Circulars and Farman American Pub’ g Co. Hartor ct Boston St Louis. 





KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, gam 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. 81.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
ssons for Primary Sunday Schools. ; 
Alice B. Stockham & Co.. 161 LaSalle St., Chicago, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way.N.Y. 


Nawarary ADVERTISING. 
@. P. ROWELL. & OO 1 Sprnce Street, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all branches, also sur- 




















roan : pils with a= adv ant es = <itoas 
tures. Concerts and the La 
Refued boarding privileges for lady pupils. ; 


eges ey 
Rese Gir Bae Wah’ “PSRs scan SP acy 
™* sand 21 Bact 14th St., New York. 





THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1891-92, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote them elves to the Christian 
ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced Theological work of 
a high order. Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made to the Dean before May Isf, 1891, 


Cc. C. EVERETT, Dean. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::. 








Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


The Popular Science 
Monthly 


FOR MARCHE 
ONTAINS discussions of a wide variety of 
‘ interesting topics. In the opening paper, 

on “Supposed Tendencies to So- 
cialism,” Prof. WmL1AmM GRAHAM deals with 
one of the great questions of the day. The 
illustrated series on “‘ The Development 
of American Industries since Colum- 
y bus” is continued, with an account of “ Iron- 
Working with Machine Tools,” de- 
scribing the ponderous rolls and shears for 
shaping and cutting iron bars and beams. 
How one of the important fiber plants is grown 
and prepared are told in “Cultivation of 
Sisal in the Bahamas,” with picturesque 
illustrations ; an account of “Dr. Koch’s 
Method of treating Consumption” is 
given by a friend of the discoverer ; the nature 
of the mysterious ““ Yodu Worship ” is told 
by Major A. B. Exxis. Other articles deal with 
industrial, zoBlogical, political, and geographi- 
cal subjects. Dr. Samuen L. MircHiny, a 
prominent figure of the first quarter of this 
- century, is the subject of the usual Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Frontispiece 
Portrait. 
50 cents a number. $5.00 a year, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Str., New York. 































p E received for DEW KY’S 
OSTAL NOT q system of sign words. 
TIM. LABuot, SPACE saved in making. Much 
) e labur saved in writing PREACH@R»’ 

S, and teat facility easily acquired_ip 
TEACHERS’ NOTES, by using these SIGNS 
for abbreviating STUDENTS’ NOTES, Invalua- 
ble ny MSS. Inclose 50 cts. for these word signs 
N 


Box 1027. W.W. DEWEY, Cadilinc, Mich. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Rest Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A. Ss, BARNES &CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application, 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
76 Fifth Ave. N. ¥ 
A.H.Andrews & Go. 
19% Wabash Ave., 
Ohicago 
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MUSIC. 


OVERS 


of all kinds will find something 
to suit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 
Piano Mosaics £1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
3 (31.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 #1, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 1 
iiets., American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol, 2. 65cts., Paderewshi Album 65 cts., 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Album 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VOCAL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
saics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
81.00, Modern Soprano Songs &1.00, Mod- 
ern Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs 61. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
ot marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application, Send 
10cts.for sample of ** Musical Visitor” tor choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sona Music Co., | The John Cherch Co. 
mo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 26th St., New York 








Haster Music. 


Sing ye, Christ is Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 
At the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn).... Warren, 15c. 





Song of the Sparrows “ nane “ 15c, 
The Three Marys “ «whe « 15e, 
The Lamb’s High Feast (Children’s 
Service).......... OT TT 
Lift up your heads (Carol)............. 5c. 
Early at the Tomb ree 5c. 
Easter Morning O Diheasetaseeh 4“ 5c. 
Carel Annual No. 16, Grace Collection 5c. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools, 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired. 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 
By F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 344 

Select Songs. Hymns and Tunes. 
firmly boundincloth. 840 per 100 Copies. 

H By IRA _D. SANKEY. 257 
Winnowed Songs. coupe’ e335 “Ger 1ee, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Complete Catalogue 
and Specimen Pages sent on request. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

81 Randolph St., Chicago. 74 East 9ch St., New York. 


LASTER MUSIC 


Of every description for the Churc.. and Sunday 
School. Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Roct & fone Music Co., | The John Churek Co, 














wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. i a9 E. 6th St., New York, 
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Financial, 


CRAZY SILVER BILL. 
THREE PECKS TO A BUSHEL. 

WE have one more chance to show up 
the crazy Silver bill before Congress ad- 
journs, and we cannot do it better than 
to use the sledge-hammer strokes of an 
article in the Journal of Commerce—pre- 
sumably by its able editor, David M. 
Stone, Esq. Every word he speaks is 
worthy of careful consideration. 





“Tt isa matter for congratulation that 
the free coinage proposition pure and sim- 
ple is in a bill by itself, and is not compli- 
cated with other questions. It is a plain, 
unvarnished attempt to give to the present 
holders of silver buillon, here or abroad, 
and to all future producers in any part of 
the world, the right to have the dollar 
stamp put on every 37144 grains of the 
metal, without regard to its market value, 
and to offer it as a legal tender for the sum 
expressed on its face. 

‘*When this extraordinary measure passed 
the United States Senate by a vote of 39 to 
27, on Wednesday, the ltth day of January, 
silver was selling in London at 48!¢ pence, 
so that the 41244 grains, nine-tenths fine, or 
87114 grains of pure silver, which the dollar 
contains, was then worth $0.82.23, or say 
eighty-two and one-quarter cents. This 
was an advance in price caused by the con- 
sideration of the proposed law, for precisely 
a week before the quotation was 47% pence, 
making the silver dollar worth to melt only 
80% cents. 

“The price of silver in this country corre- 
sponded to that figure, and had been even 
lower, so that this in round terms is a pro- 
posal to allow every bolder of eighty cents’ 
worth of silver the right to have it stamped 
for him at the mint so that he can pass it 
for $1. 

“It is true that no act of Congress can 
make three pecks equal to a bushel of 
thirty-two quarts; but a law prescribing 
that three pecks shall be the contents of a 
bushel, in the legal definition of that term, 
must work much hardship to those who 
have committed themselves to a contract 
when the word had a different meaning. 
Stmply changing the descriptive contents 
of the bushel measure would lead to much 
trouble and confusion; but every man who 
thereafter contracted tw buy or sell a bushel 
of any article would understand that he 
was only buying twenty-four quarts, and 
could govern himself accordingly. But 
when twenty-four quarts are made a legal 
bushel for the settlement of all previous 
engagements, the case is widely different. 

“The embarrassment of business in- 
creases, and not only that, but the grossest 
injustice is perpetrated, To say that three 
pecks shall be a bushel in the settlement of 
all contracts where there is not an express 
stipulation for thirty-two quarts, is vir- 
tually the same as saying that in all such 
cases a man who has undertaken to ‘deliver 
a certain quantity of any produce may 
satisfy his contract by tendering three- 
fourths of the amount. He nominally de- 
livers the full quantity, but they are all 
short bushels. 

“It is true that the 80 cents’ worth of sil- 
ver when coined is now a legal tender for $1, 
but the few that are issued are made of sil- 
ver purchased for the mint at its market 
value, so that the extra 20 cents is left in 
the Treasury for the common benefit of all 
the people. But the new plan proposes to 
give the 20 cents to the outside holder. In- 
stead of the Government buying the silver 
at $1.04 or $1.05 an ounce, and payiug it out 
at $1.291¢ an ounce, this bill offers the privi- 
lege to outside holders and producers. 

* They may get their 80 cents’ worth of 
silver duly stamped and pay it out fora 
dollar. If the people to wnom it is offered 
might take it or refuse it at their option 
the case would be bad enough, but the law 
makes it a legal tender, so the creditor 
must takeit. By this device the owner of 
thesilver can pay off every dollar of his in- 
debtedness with 80 cents’ worth of the 
metal. 

“It may besaid that the creditor who re- 
ceives this money can turn around and pay 
it out again for the same amount, so that 
he loses nothing by the transaction. But 
here comes the difference. He has loaned 
a hundred bushels of corn when four pecks 
madea bushel. The law makes three pecks 
a legal tender fora bushel, and he gets back 
from the borrower, nominally, a hundred 
bushels, but really only 2,400 quarts, for the 
8,200 he loaned to his neighbor. 

“The law is imperative, and that contract 
is thus settled. But he turns around now 
to dispose of the grain thus returned to 
bim, It is true be may call it a bundred 





bushels and sell it for a hundred bushels, 
but unless he, too, has a contract previously 
made, he cannot get for it the same price he 
could realize for a hundred bushels holding 
3,200 quarts. 

** And this will be the difficulty with the 
dollar when any one having 80 cents’ worth 
of silver can obtain it in an even exchange. 
If he owes $100 for meat or groceries he can 
make the butcher or the grocer take the 
coin for settlement. But when he goes for 
more meat and groceries he will find that 
the price (in exchange for silver dollars) has 
gone up. 

“The butcher and the grocer will tell him 
that if he brings tne gold he can buy at the 
old rates, but if he insists on paying in silver 
he must pay the difference between the 
market price of the silver dollars and that 
of a gold piece of similar face value. This 
may not be 20 per cent. at once; but the 
selling price for the two metals will gradu- 
ally widen until each will pass for the mar- 
ket value of its intrinsic contents. 

‘The mistake is in supposing that natural 
laws can be set aside and their operation 
absolutely prevented by an act of Congress. 
Even those who see that the laws of one 
country cannot produce this effect: in the 
face of the world seem to have no doubt but 
what the combined legislation of all nations 
would possess such a power which might be 
exercised if there were acommon agreement 
on the subject. 

‘“*The man who has $100 in gold sends it 
to London to settle &4n account. It is not 
received as dollars, but as 2,580 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine. It is melted and it 
turns out 2.322 grains of fine gold, so that 
his remittance nets him a little over £20 
sterling. If he sends out a huodred dollars 
in silver that, too, is melted, making 37,125 
grains of silver bullion, for which he would 
get at current rates less than £17 sterling. 
All the acts of Parliament that could be 
passed would not wholly change this re- 
sult. 

‘**Gold does not derive its value solely by 
the fiat of the Government that uses it as 
currency. If by common consent not an- 
other coin was struck at any mint, and 
every piece was withdrawn from circula- 
tion, it would still be wanted, and would 
have a high market value as beautiful, 
maileable, incorrodable metal useful for a 
thousand purposes outside of the currency. 

‘The currency will survive the shock, 
whatever is done; but some people will 
learn a very costly lesson from the expe- 
rience if they go to school to this expensive 
teacher.”’ 


SILVER MINERS DON’T WANT 
FREE COINAGE. 


THE silver cranks of the free coinage 
brand can get some light.on free coinage 
by reading what Mr. William H. Beck 
said to the Committee on Coinage in 
Washington on Thursday last. 


‘*Mr. William H. Beck, who is engaged 
in silver mining in Montana, opposed free 
coinage on the ground that he believed the 
present law, which took fifty-four millions 
of silver annually out of the market and 
absolutely locked it up, was a better thing 
for the silver miner than free coinage, 
under which all the silver would be on the 
market. He did not think free coinage 
legislation alone could raise the price of 
silver bullion to its coin value. Mr. Beck 
gave it as his opinion that free coinage 
would absolutely destroy the exchange- 
ability between gold and silver and would 
make silver, whether in the shape of coin 


or bullion, worth simply the bullion value 
in the markets of the world. Under free 
coinage our silver coin would be just as 
much a commodity as the coins of Mexico, 
whick had free coinage, and the purchasing 
power of silver coin would be simply its 
bullion value as fixed in the markets of the 
world. 

* The number of low-grade silver ore 
mines, he declared, was absolutely il- 
limitable: and, with the greatly improved 
methods in production, there would be 
great quantities of silver put on the market. 
‘here had been such great improvements 
in mining that he believed that within five 
years silver would get down to 80 cents an 
ounce. He was sorry to see it, but believed 
it would have to come. Mexico was also 
greatly increasing her productions. He 
read a letter from ex-Governor White of 
Montana, expressing gratification at the 
fact that free coinage could not pass 
Congress, and declaring that free coin- 
age would be a great disaster to the 
silver industry. The sentiment of the 
people, the letter said, was changing. If 
Congress were to pass a free-coinage law, 
he insisted that it should be provided that 
gold dollars could be exchanged at the 
Treasury for silver dollars, and vice versa, 
and that if either metal went up or down 
the Government should stand in the breach 
and bear the loss. ° 

** Pierre Humbert, Jr., a civil engineer of 
Boston, speaking for the Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing, advocated the remonetization of sil- 
ver,’ 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market of the past week has 
been a dull and drooping one, the down- 
ward tendency of prices being most 
marked in the stocks of the Granger rail- 
roads. The latter have also taken the 
lead in point of activity. The two events 
of special importance, from a speculative 
standpoint, were the reduction‘of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy dividend 
from a five per cent, to a four per cent. 
basis, and the vote against the Silver bill 
in the House Coinage Committee, The 
latter was acknowledged by the entire 
street to be a very favorable feature; but 
the news came upon a dull market, which 
was depressed by the action of the Bur- 
lington Directors, and the bulls therefore 
made it the occasion of merely a tempo- 
rary spurt in prices. It is believed, 
however, that when Congress finally 
adjourns, the conditions will be adjudged 
by the speculative leaders as more favor- 
able for a recovery in stock and bond 
prices. Pending this event there is 
little demand for stocks for either 
home or foreign account, and opinions as 
to the immediate course of prices are 
very contradictory. The position now 
occupied by the leading traders is un- 
certain. Some of them are said to be 
quite heavily loaded with long stcck 
purchased before the late feeble bull 
movement exhausted itself, while others 
have for some time been moderately 
heavy sellers of short stock, The West- 
ern railroad situation continues unsatis- 
factory in many respects. President 
Blackstone, of the Chicago and Alton, 
enters into a very free discussion of the 
position of the Western roads, and of the 
Gould-Morgan plan for the improvement 
of existing conditions, in his annual re- 
port, which was published this week. Mr. 
Blackstone is one who does not endeavor 
to conceal the true state of the case. 

The Burlington and Quincy, in reducing 
its dividend, as above stated, confirms the 
impression which has become general, 
that the Western roads have not all clear 
sailing ahead of them. The action is re- 
garded, however, as a very wise one, and 
it is expected that the managers of other 
properties will adopt a similarly conserv- 
ative policy. Not that dividend reduc- 
tions are likely to be general, but such a 
plan will be temporarily adopted if it is 
thought that the future credit of the road 
depends upon it. Many of the Western 
roads have not yet recovered from the 
effects of the short sighted policy of their 
managers who failed two or three years 
ago to cut down dividends to a conserva- 
tive basis when the outlook became dis- 
couraging. The Burlington and Quincy 
appears to bave done about as follows in 
the year 1890—these figures cover the 


entire system: 


1890. 1889. Increase. 
Surplus after 


charges........ $5,335,397 $3,660,321 *$324,924 
Five per cent. 
dividend....... 3,819,630 +3,055,704 763,630 





Deficit........ 


$484,283 $$604,617 $1,088,554 


+ 4 per cent. 





* Decrease. + Surplus. 

The Company starts out in 1891 witha 
reduction of its dividend to the 1889 basis, 
it being the judgment of its managers 
that such is a wise action. The Union 
Pacific added an unfavorable report for 
December and the calendar year to those 
previously received. The annual state- 
ment may be improved somewhat by the 
allowance of claims against the Govern- 
ment amounting to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Financial Chronicle has completed 
its report of railroad net earnings for the 
past year. It is a very interesting state- 
ment, and we subjoin the more impor- 
tant figures: 





———Gross——— ———-Net-———. 
No. Inc. Inc. 
Month. Roads Per ct. Per ct. 


Jan’y... 114 $44,986,518 8.4 $12,426,750 14.3 
Feb’y... 115 43,062,809 7.7 1,743,620 *7.2 
March.. 124 50,022,598 11.2 15,510,(387 8.9 
April... 128 51,667,593 14.4 15,105,728 14.8 
May..,.. 124 54,189,680 14.0 17,252,740 15.8 
June.... 128 49,168,356 11.1 14,274,544 11.7 
July.... 126 55,142,677 5.53 17,772,991 *1.32 
August. 125 58,743,102 2.20 20,838,964 5.47 
Sept.... 127 59,472,033 8.40 21,782,491 4.50 





Oct...... U7 60,106,960 3.15 22,927,181 *1.36 

Nov..... 122 56,768,664 5.08 19,716,150 *0.74 

Dec..... 117 = 55,578,678 5.10 17,749,328 *0.44 
fe * Deorease, 





Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st. 


(206* roads.) 
1890. 1889. 
Miles operated......... 128,232 125,469 
Gross earnings......... $1,007,540,768 $935,399,238 
Operating expenses.... 679,531,310 621,618,669 
Net earnings... ..... $328,009,458 $318,780,569 





* Of these, 19 roads have reported for only 11 
months. 

A glance at the above statement will 
show what a very active year 1890 was 
for the railroads, and how heavy was 
their traffic movement. The increase in 
gross receipts, in spite of the low rates 
which prevailed, reaches $72,141,530, 
The addition to net earnings, however, 
was only $14,228,889. Three special in- 
fluences may be mentioned as bearing 
upon this feature of the,report: (a) the 
low rates obtained, which necessarily re- 
duced the margin of profit; (b) the higher 
pr ces paid for labor and other items en- 
tering into operating expenses; (c) the 
heavy outlays which were generally made 
for permanent improvements and better- - 
ments. It deserves to be pointed out 
that there was quite a contrast between 
the results for the first half of the year 
and those for the second half. In the 
first half of the year there occurred 
heavy gains in net in nearly every month. 
The Atchison system leads in the 
amount of net gain for the year, 
and is followed by the Southern Pacific 
system, the Pennsylvania system, the 
Reading, the Northern Pacific, the Boston 
and Maine and the Norfolk and Western. 
The Union Pacific system leads in the 
amount of net loss for the year, and is 
followed by the Illinois Central, the New 
York Central, the Chicago and Alton, 
and the St. Paul. 

The money market displayed very little 
feature, but was easy throughout the 
week. The suspension of the American 
Loan and Trust Company and the engage- 
ment of $600,000 gold bars for export to 
Europe restricted the offerings for atime, 
but did not induce any marked advance 
in rates. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates ranging from 2 per 
cent. to 3 per cent., with the greatest vol- 
ume of business at a round 24 per cent. 
The banks and trust companies loaned 
little money, and maintained their rates 
at 24@4 per cent. In time money little 
was done, owing to the light demand; 
and rates remain the same as quoted last 
week. Choice commercial paper may be 
obtained at 5@6 per cent,, and the supply 
is not large. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
February 21st, 1891 : 

















Am. Exchange...... i, ntnoaiiek 193 
Chemicail............4,640 anhattan............ 18) 
Commerce........... 195 | Mechanics’.... 190 
Corp Exchange..... 242g erchant’s Ex 123 
OPOS.t.......eereeeee LHS North Am..... 175 
Gallatin. ............ 31194 , Third............ 110 
Imp. & Traders’.... 558% | Western. ....0000027°2: 10034 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. l4. Feb. 21. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $401,964,100 $405,522,100 Inc. $1,558,000 
Specie.........+. 88,385,900 63,909,400 Dec. 4,476,500 


Legaltenders.. 34,834,200 35,601,300 Inc. 768100 
Deposits......... 41&917,600 416,562,700 Dec. 2,354,900 
Circulation..... 3,534,400 3,510,300 Inc. 5,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Speciec.........0 $88,535,900 $83,909.40 Dec. $4,476,500 
Legal tenders.. 31,835,200 35,604,300 Inc. 768,100 
Total reserve... $123,222,109 $119,513,.700 Dec.$3,708,400 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 104,729.400 104,140,672 Inc. 588,725 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements..... 18,492,700 15,373,025. Dec. 8.119,675 
Excess of reserve Feb. Pe tcipvenetasinns 3.700,300 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
Included in the sales of securities at 
auction last week were the following: 
RAILROAD, LNSURANCE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


6 shares Continental Insurance Co., 245. 

5sharesN. Y.N. H. and H. R. R. Co.. $100 
each, 268. 

2 shares New London and North R. R. Co., 142, 

6shares N. Y. Providence and Boston R. R. 
Co., 228. 

2 shares Second Avenue R. R. Co., 109. 

15 shares Morris and Essex R. R., Co., 147%. 

24 sbares Illinois Central R. R. Co., 9534. 

12 shares Broadway R. R. Co. (Brooklyn), 180. 

15 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 2884. 

5 shares N. Y. Guar. and Indemnity Co., 101. 

26 shares Brooklyn Gas Light Co-., 117. 

4 shares Alabama Mineral Land Co., 126. 
* 50 shares Standard Gas Light Co., 85. 

36 shares Knickerbocker Ice Co,, 81x. 

125 shares Consolidated Gas Co., 9744. 

80 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co., of N. Y., 100. 





62 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co., of N. Y., 130. 
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120 shares Chi. R. I. and Pac. R. R. Co., 6954. 

$10,000 Long Beach Construction Co. bonds, 13 

70 shares first preferred stock Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Co., 5344. 

$5,000 Knickerbocker Ice Co. 5 per cent. bonds 
due 1905, 90 per cent. 

1 share New York Law Institute, 200. 

25 shares Third Avenue R. R. Co., 281. 

1,090 shares East Ten., Vir. and Geo. R. R. 
Co., (old stock), 230. 

800 shares Ohio Central R. R. Co., 320. 

200 shares Grand Belt Copper Co., $8. 

24 shares Broadway R’d Co. of Brooklyn, 1/8. 

10 shares Lafayette Ins. Co., 83. 


$1,000 City of Brooklyn 7 per cent. park loan, 
due 1915, 16434. 


5 shares Park Fire Insurance Co., 66. 
(For account of whom it may concern.) 


25 shares Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line R’d 
Co., 9614. 


100shares Nicaragua Canal Construction Co., 
30 


10shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co., 145. 

3 shares United States Trust Co., 815. 

10 shares N. Y. and Harlem R’d, 270. 

20 shares Cent. N. J. Land Imp. Co., 62. 

10 shares Real Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, Limited, 110. 

10 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co., 180. 

15shares Am. Fire Insurance Co., 150. 

10 shares Holland Trust Co., 225. 

20 shares State Trust Co., 200. 

200 shares Brunswick Co., 154. 

$50,000 Kings County Elevated R. R.of Brook. 
lyn second mortgage 5s, 404. 

10 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 178. 

5 shares Second Avenue Railroad, 10914. 

300 shares Manhattan Trust Cc., 130%. 

25 shares Acme Liquid Fuel Co. of New York. 
24. 


30 shares Brooklyn City R. R. Ce., 180. 


The savings banks in Massachusetts 
hold $353,592,937 to the credit. of their 
depositors, of which about thirty per 
cent. is held by the savings banks in 
Boston. The increase of deposits in 1890 
was about $21,000,000. This tells a splen- 
did story for the working classes in 
Massachusetts, and shows that these 
classes are in a thrifty condition. 

We have hitherto bought of Brazil in 
round numbers about $70,000,000 worth 
of merchandise annually, and sell to that 
country only about $9,000,000 of our own 
product, in return. Reciprocity proposes to 
change these figures by greatly increas- 
ing our sales to Brazil; and this certainly 
will be a grand achievement for the 
United States. 

The free coinage of silver means, in 
the practical result, the demonetization of 
about $600,000,000 of gold in this country, 
and would hence enormously contract 
the currency circulating among the peo- 
ple. The silver men are simply crazy on 
this subject. 

During the past week the only exciting 
feature of Wall Street has been the sus- 
pension of the American Loan and Trust 
Company, of which Mr. O. D. Baldwin 
was president. Rumors in regard to the 
insolvency of this institution have been 
current for some time, and they culmi- 
nated last week in a run by the depositors 
withdrawing their funds, leaving the in- 
stitution in such a crippled condition that 
it suspended payment on Wednesday, the 
immediate cause being the presentation 
of checks amounting to about $285,000. 
Bank Superintendent Preston took charge 
of the Company. There is, according to 
a hastily prepared statement, a deficit of 
$656,789.82, It was announced on Thurs- 
day that the Company would resume and 
begin receiving deposits within a week or 
ten days, Mr. Kussell Sage having come 
to its assistance. Mr. O. D. Baldwin, the 
president, was for some time the Presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of this 
city, but was forced to resign that posi- 
tion. He then after an interval bicame 
President of the American Loan and Trust 
Company, which has just failed. 

The State Bank Superintendent exam- 
ined the American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany last October and reported the Com- 
pany as having a surplus of $190,000. His 
explanation of the wide discrepancy be- 
tween the surplus of $190,000 on the first 
of last October and a deficit of $656,789.82 
now is as follows: 

“The difference between the showing 
made at the examination last October and 
the one now offered is accounted for by cer- 
tain loans not matured at that time, and 
therefore counted good, as all such loans 
are. Since then some of them have fallen 
due, and now have been charged to the sus- 
pense account and thrown out. In October, 
too, certain railroad securities were counted 
good, as the roads were either in operation 
or under construction, The property has 








since then gone into the hands of a receiver. 
Besides these there were other securities 
which were depreciated by the panic of 
November and December.”’ 

If it is the custom of the Bank Superin- 
tendent of this State to consider all un- 
matured loans as good—which means, of 
course, that the collaterals given with 
such Joans are not examined—our opin- 
ion is that the duties of the Superintend- 
entshould be confined to much narrower 
limits than at present, as examinations of 
this character are not worth the time de- 
voted to them. 

Samuel G. Bayne, Vice President of 
the Seaboard National Bank of this city 
since its organization was recently 
elected President to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William A. Pull- 
man. 

Every friend of sound currency will 
rejoice that the House Coinage Committee 
on the Senate bill has reported against 
the bill. The probabilities are that free 
coinage is dead. The next move must be 
to stop the annual purchase of $54,000,000 
of silver. 

A report comes from Sioux City, lowa, 
that the Pacific Short Line Bridge across 
the Missouri River at that place is to be 
built at once. s 

The new Secretary of the Treasury is to 
be ex Governor Charles Foster, of Ohio, 
who was nominated by the President on 
Saturday. His views on the Silver ques- 
tion are best given in his own words: 

**T do not think that the unlimited coin- 
age of silver would be practicable at all, 
whether the silver to be coined were the 

roduct of our own mines or pot. [ am a 

i-metalist, however, and believe in main- 
taining the ratio of gold and silver so that 
a parity in the value of the two metals may 
be brought about. This can be accom- 
plished, it seems to me, best by the methods 
at present adopted until the world is ready 
to undertake some movement by which all 
civilized countries will recognize both 
metals. ; 

‘* While I do not believe in the unlimited 
coinage of silver, I have felt that the pres- 
ent rate of coinage is not too great for the 
needs of the country. This is a growing 
country, and the lawin force at present 
providing for the coinage of $60,000,000 in 
silver a year, or what 54 000,000 ounces 
would about amount to, does not go too far 
in my opinion.” 

Mr. Foster indicated that his policy 
would bestrictly within the lines laid down 
by the Administration thus far, and that 
in the management of the finances of the 
country, if he were confirmed, his course 
would be entirely conservative. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:ZS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Iavestments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





| Investment 
| Securities. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROANOKE, VA... 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to answer all correspondence. 
FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 





Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PURTLAND, OREGON. 
OREGO 


The best field for INVEST- 
MENTs in the Untied States. 
Fortunes have been made in our healthy and 
Gewese City and surrounding country. We have 
nm constantly making large profits for ovr clients 
for eleven years, and indications for future prosperi- 
ty and development are better than ever betore. We 
have a plan forthe investment of capital in large and 
small amounts, cash or monthly installments of $25 
and upwards, that is absolutely s.fe, sure and 
exceedinaly profitable. Send for tullinfcrmation 
acd Bankers’ references, to EUGENE D.WHITE 
& CO., Portiand, Ore. 


GUARANTEED PROFITS TOINVESTORS 
in Portiand, Uregou, Keal Es:ate! 
Safer than the Banks! More Profitable than 
Mines! As good as United states tionds! 
Contracts are given to pay profits equal to at least 
10 per cent. per annum upon investments made in 
Portland Real Estate. We are handling choice busi- 
ness and resisence property in txe city ana suburbs, 
much of which will double in value in two years. 
Residence property sold on Easy Terms or Monthly 
lostallments, Correspondence rolicited. References: 
Senators Dolph and Mirchell, First National, Com- 
mercial National and Portland Savings danks, or 
any prominent financial institution in this city. 

BORTHWIcK, BATTY & CO., Portiand, Oregon. 


VIRGINIA. 


“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 


For Maps, Reference Book, Pamphlets, 
etc., descriptive of the wonderful miner- 
al and agricultural resources of the State, 
apply to agents of the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R., 290 Washington Street, Boston; 
303 Broadway, New York; 1433 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington; or General 
Office, Roanoke, Va. 


A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTORS. 


A partper in one of the oldest, largest and best 
manufacturing business in Denver, Colo., wisnes to 
retire and will sell his stock therein, About $20,000 
revuired. One-half cash, balance easy. Buyer can 
Lave position at a good salary in said business if de- 
sired. For turther information address 


A. WALKER, 
" Bex 1852, Denver, Colo. 


$4,000 WANTED AT 7% 


For five years. secured by first mortgage on a brick 
veneered dwelling, and three lots in the City of Spo- 
kane Falls, Washington. Appr-ised ground, $10,(00; 
improvements, $1,000; total, $16,060. nsurance, 
$1,000. The property is rented for $60 per month. 
it is only eight biocks trom the business centre of the 
city. in the very best residence ae, and is sur- 

omes in Spokane. 
The property is in every way desirable, and is grow- 
ing in value. The owner Vg oy it in 1886 for $9,000, 
and has since made many of the improvements. He 
is a responsible man, being worth over $100,000, and 
living on income from his pre rty. This is a choice 
loan. We will guarantee this loan. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 
No. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 




















WILLIAM WIRTHENRY.Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderfal growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realty. 
Duluth’s increase in spapuesiee. banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Raii and manufacturing, dur- 
ing the t year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the United States. The present year is 
full of promise to this young city, and will prove the 
best in its history. e do a strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 

ENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


INE cee. ctsce0s iniiianievedkaesGe kul $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 
Refers to 


Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 

Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York City. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com - 
pany, C ICAgO. tl. 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, “Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 

the East. Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 


For particulars, write t> 
Salem. Virginia. : 
ON ist MORTGAGE 
at highest rates consistent with 
vestment | mat Goce pee de- 
and references. ROBERT P.LEW1S COMPANY, St. Paul, linn, 
New Suburb and Health Resort, 
G i The Place 


WM. McCLANAHAN &@& CO., 
perfect seeurity, The only in- 
CHICAGO’S 
to Make Money. 


Finest Scenery, Forest Hills, 6 Most Valuable Medicinal 
Springs, Grand Hotel nearly finished. First lots put on 
the market last March; 291 already sold; many now 
worth double. 75 new residences will be added this year 
by good classof people. Money can be doubled 
inshorttime. Best references fiirnished, All kinds of 
realestate handled. Money carefully invested, , Write, 


GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, 8 2590,000. 

First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. Interest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. ¥. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are ail selected by officersof thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officersof this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We make aspe- 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of gilt- 
edge short-time paper, running three to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished pee aperaiion. 

0. W. E. DOKSEY, President 

C. H. TONCRAY., Vice-President and Mareger. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. Large experience in 
Banking and Real Estate. 

Loans made on the most conservative b1sis for non- 
residents, to net investors § per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 

We invite correspondence, and can submit convine- 
ing facts and figures. 

eferences: Chase National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO. 8% 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
vac dns statcticvevesbrsivedves 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6y'Conuission. 
PROPERTY RENTED 321% 
remittances made promptly. 


d ts looked afte’ d 
TAXES —y assessmen 00) r an 


LOANS on Firet Vorteace for a term of years 


carefully negotiated, 











We have a number of splendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is rapidly growing. A 
number of Industries are being located from all 
arts of the country. Augusta County is the richest 
n Virginia. 

=taunton is the largest yf in the Valley of Vir- 
pana Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 
again. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN &ST.. STAUNTON, VA. 


| MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS. | 


INVESTIGATE CAREFULLY BE- 
FORE INVESTING YOUR MONEY. We 
have loaned money for our many customers for 
nfteen years, on first mortgages, without a dol.ar 
of loss in principa) or interest to any one of them, 
and can now offer first-class Keal Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bends without proper 
security back of them. 

Write for eastern and western references as to 
facts herein set forth. We can make you money. 
MAKSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















INTERESTS IN THE WEST. 


Land Titles, Mexican Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance, Railroads, Bonds, Mortgages, Cullections, any- 
thing needing attention in Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma. Colorado, New and VUld Mexico, or 


ALMERIN GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 


of Emporia. Kunsas, lawyers of recognized 
standing in all the courts—Twenty-five — prac- 
tice. Ample referencesin New \ ork, Boston, Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, (Spanish and French spoken.) 
Correspondence solicited. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehuha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within }¢ to % of a 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $100 per lot. 

The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of alarge linen mill already erected near the iots 
offered for sale. 

Apply for maps and circulars to 

INNEHAUWA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 








JAMES IRVINE, G, P. F. COOPER, WM. V. CAROLIN, 
Pres’t. Vice-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100,000. 
NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL ST... NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trast Securities, 


We offer for sale CAR TRUSTS, in large »nd smail 
amounts, given us on sales of RAILWAY EQUIP. 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at PAR and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured by lien on the 
equipments sold, until all pa; ments gre made, with 
geuerally acash payment or 25 per cent at time of 
sale, and monthly or quarterly pa, ments thereafter, 
continuing for one to five years. A DESIRABLE 
FOKM OF INVESTMENT FOR THOSE WISHING 
TO “TURN OVER” THEIR MONEY, payments on 
account of principal and isterest being made at 
short intervais, thus insuring a constantly increas- 
ing percentage of security, and giving the opportu- 
nity forreinvestment; SUCH PAYMENTS MAKING 
THEM, IN FACT, MUCH MORE THAN A6 PER 
CENT. INVESTMENT. 

All details of collection, etc., attended to by as 
without charge. Further particulars on application, 





Safe andsure. For particulars address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


A DULUTH INVESTMENT, 


affording to the small investor an equal 
chance with the heavy capitalist. 

Very large profits certain to be realized 
on a purchase of full-paid non-assessable 
treasury stock in the Lakewood Land Com- 
pany. Proceeds can be devoted only to im- 
provement of the property. 

Further facts on application. 


RICHARDSON, DAY &CO., 
Duluth Minn. 


10°. 9% 82%. 71% 
fe) On CITY MORTCACES ONLY. 








et thal GOveriMenT BOS 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 


alley 


lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem 


Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 


or more at from $55 to $75 per acre, 
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9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
——- — Write for Particulars and Refer 

ee bear y 
is 10N A NK ING CO., Aberdeen. Se. Dak 


NEB RASKA Hush AND es ale 00., 


Pirge itor $300,00 
rat Mortgage Real Retate saan made a guaran- 
bentures issued by the Com pany. secured by 
ee Mortgages held by trustees. spores povelse 
at the Chemical National Bank, w York. 
better securities offered investors Beet of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. 
= mdence pounessed. Write for particulars. 

. CLARKE. Pres, E. C, WEBSTER, Treas 
Dacivcunraey, Vice Pres.C.P, W apeTEn.c Cashier 
H. DEW! ASON 18 Wall St. Agents. 

F. A. SMITH. 4 Milk Street, Boston. 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 





NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1,000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 





Interest Guaranteed and one- 
halfthe profits, I act as agentin 


buying and selling real estate for a 
yA share of the protits. I guarantee 
the principe’ and a profit of at 
least 10 per cent. per annum, Send for copy 
of contract witb tull information to 
EK. N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 
Referenc e: Washington National Bank 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SlLtOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE -WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 








apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent. than East- 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting il- 
1 ows documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 





Capital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)...... ..--+-+++.- 1,000, 000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
BERGER. 2 ccccccccccce veccecccccccces 11,168,685 04 

The yeleknows. firm of accountants. Barrow 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 


sow York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
as published June Sth, 189, appended thereto 
fre ollowing certificate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in contormity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUIHRIE & CO. 

NEw YORK, léth Oct., 1590. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES 

446 ANDSPFERCEN?P. ae ATES, RU NNING 
Tt Mt " ‘NTHS TO TWO YEARS 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INV ESTue NT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. London. Saieet. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut st. Berlin, Germ 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, ‘Mivsour 


“HE PIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL..... -$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL........ ...----§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 














limited by Law. C ticut Trustees, 
Mmecutors, ate..can invest in thease bonds 
DEN VER 


REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 

the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purch 1 Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vyestment. Muny who have never ll the property 
pave madein from to five y 


and full intonation farniagen upon 100% 
ics CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that D U LU TH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all points east, by water. Wey ye 
and being more than 300 MI ARTH 
WEST, it hasa much larger tributary country, which 
is inthe infancy of development. Duluth 1s increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 

BAN a@ year, and such wonderful growth insures 
a 21} vance in real aun. Write for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we tall send full information, with maps, etc. 

Oo. TRTT & CC... Deloth, Mine. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
eemier < of But Bu ratreets, two handsom tos Bdoet oe fee 


eelan Sith sea) ea rds 4 ae ae | 











MIGHT YOU EMIGRATE? | $ 
OR INVEST? 


If so do not overlook Kansas City, Kansas. It never 
had a boom. and, hence, no resulting set-back. Its 
greatest progress has been during the pas" two years 
ef depression. We know of no other with a brighter 
outlook or more favorable conditions for home or 
fortune-making. Printed information sent. 








SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experience 
loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 


Weare glad to send our pamphlet giving full par- 
ticulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
160 Nassau 8t., New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY A. L. ORMSBY, } Vice- 


President. H. E. SIMMONS, § Prest. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place toinvest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Deh- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric anwar in operation and 
under construction, ten_miles of sewer and twenty 
mie of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land aud Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
pew te | ood Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large protits,shou'd investigate the plaus of 


THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich uatural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within three years; factories attracted by natural! gas; 
very desirabie p operty; honest management: large 
and ‘on = ts expected. Write for particulars to 


AWAY INVESTMENT CO., 
20 at 3 Trust rer Rochester, N.Y. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


ants fey ~ <7. cap Ouns money on 

Real Estate issouri only, where values are staple 
and the —h. reat pas easily tound. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,000,000 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investwent of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
censed todo business in New York. For particulars 


add 
MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 
THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL Falp. up $140,000. 

Choice Investments in the most conservative f field 
inthe West. Six Per Ge “Guaranteed Firs aS ort- 
een 


gages. Six Per Cent. Debentare Bonds. 
ears’ successful EWIN, Preside Send for pamphlets. 


EORGE H nt. 
OBERT P. MAVNAKD. Secretarv. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Glasgow, 
Vir 


Money made here by investing at once. 
N othing surer. Nothing safer. 


WM. B, POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW, VA. 


























ECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 

condition of the UNION TRUST COMPANY: of 

Sox ciry, IOWA, at close of business December 
8 


RESOURCES. 








Ee... cantncesdanbenandeccosees $559,287 18 
Overdrafts, s- cured and unsecured....... 1,83 5 
National and Siate bank stock, at par.. 26+,000 00 
Premium paid ag purchase of bank stock 7,50) 00 
Banking-houses......... 9.516 50 
Other real catate owned in 10,286 42 
Bank safes, furniture and fixtures iz 5,165 62 
San dissebtineenege+ustdobeeuuec $19,788 56 
tes from banks.. ee 39— 39,062 95 
7 $893,688 98 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Subscribed.............-..+ $500,000 
a TERY 06ceséévecccsscuseuedgaseseoe 
Undivided Profits... 
Divinend No. 3 . os 
Notes Sold, Payment Guaranteed... 
Funds Heid in Trust aud for inves’ ment. 

necwnccuvesees’ cheeensestossésesules 








Coubined Statement National and State Banks— 
Stock in which is heid by Union Trust Co. at par 
value. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
CVEPEPEIOS, 0c ccccccccccesscce 
U.S. Bonds teerccccccsesseecs 





Rankine Ps cccccorctoccecs sccoucesesene 

Other real estate and mortgages ow ned. 

Bank, safes, furniture and fixture 

Sight "exch ange 

Due from U.5 
ash 









LIABILITIES 
Ca —. padan sh vhotveedeesenavandéusestcete cases 
DID, ci ccded. caqecetacess. teesstpasepenbaase 14,500 
U ndiwided BOGEN, ccccccnstenscreseccensssose 25,325 21 
Circulation . 56.250 
DC. cispteuse6cseudeonsonsars éeeeneeuin 438.077 41 
NEEL EEE OTC 5.000 U0 
TPO OUTEB. 0.00. sc cccccccconcceveccecssoesse 49,545 26 
$1,027,697 88 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
SLOUX CLLY, IOWA 


TuHIs Company is a purely ‘rust —_ Financial 
corporation. It offers a conservative and convenient 
medium for investinent in safe and profitable securi- 
ties. it has no contingeat or unexpressed liability 
other than as indicated by its statement. Its Bills 
Receivable comprise the carefully selected and en- 

dorsed notes of Farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for market. 

Its stock-holders include nearly 250 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern States. 

Investments for itsown account and for its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans, Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks located in the 
corn growing and cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley, and other equally desirable income 
secur ities, suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
and National or savings Banks. 

Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compounded 
semi-annually. 

Investigation, the most thorough and searching, is 
invited. 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
z vay SINE ORE, AOE. CATTLE 


PAPER FOR SALE. We from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notee a eattie bought by 

em to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. correspondence solicited. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


APART from weather influences, which 
have as a rule been against the market, 
trade indications have been more favor- 
able during the past week. There was a 
steady influx of buyers from West, 
Southwest and South comprising jobbers 
and retailers, and their operations proved 
more generous than of late. Both com- 
mission houses and local jobbers have 


thus found a share of the improved buy- 
ing. The best indications have not, how- 
ever, been seen in spot business but in the 
increase and greater extent of re-orders 
for spring and summer fabrics received 
direct from saltsmen on the road by mail 
and wire, showing that the distributing 
trade in the country was going on with a 
fair amount of activity. With these or- 
ders came reports of satisfactory collec- 
tions so that both domestic houses and 
importers are inclined to take a more 
hopeful view than prevailed two or three 
weeks ago. 








COTTON GOODS, 


For staple cotton goods there has been 
a freer demand at first hands; and all 
desirable makes of plain and colored 
fabrics are steady in price, stocks being 
held in manageable compass. Brown 
sheetings were in fair demand for ex- 
port, and converters took full. an aver- 
age quantity. Jobbers, on the other hand, 
dealtlightly. Bleached moved with more 
freedom, printed calicoes were in fair 
request, altho not so much sought 
after as wash fabrics, black dress cot- 
tons and white goods. Print cloths are 
not quotably lower, but the demand is 
slow and buyers are shy of paying over 
3c. per yard for 64x64’s, while sellers 
ask 8c. to 3 1-16c. per yard; 56x60’s are 
quoted at 2 9-16c. per yard. The chief 
feature of the jobbing trade was a ‘‘drive” 
by the H. B. Claflin Company in Glouces- 
ter indigo prints at 5jc. per yard. The 
offering was favorably received and 
nearly all absorbed, buyers evidently re- 
garding the opportunity as a speciul one. 
Special offerings of drees goods by Lord 
& Taylor and by Tefft, Weller & Com 
pany also brought out good buying. 

WOOLEN GOODs. 

Business in the woolen department has 
reached a fair total, mill agents reporting 
new orders of considerable extent. Prices 
ruled firm all along the line. Heavy 
union and cotton warp fabrics were re- 
latively the most active, but finer wrades 
of woolen goods suitable for men’s wear 





were not neglected. Heavy piece dyed 
and fancy worsted suitings have an ap- 
pearance of higher prices owing to the 
continued high cost of worsted yarns. 
Woolen and worsted dress goods move 
steadily, and leading makes are reported 
sold heavily ahead, but miscelianeous 
woolens are dull with a light demand. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


*** THE INDEPENDENT,’ the great non-sectarian 
religious weekly, of New York City,is known 
to be one of the most careful. conservative and 
reliable journals published in the country; its 
opinions on investments and finances convey- 
ing more weight probably than any other 
American publication.” 

These are the words appearing on a card 
sent to investors by a Jeading financial 
house, showing what business men think 
of THE INDEPENDENT. A more tangible 
evidence of the general appreciation iu 
which THE INDEPENDENT is held comes in 
the shape of prompt renewals of subscrip- 
tions, and the sending in of large clubs of 
new Dames. 

THE INDEPENDENT this week consists of 
thirty-two pages, each one containing sume- 
thine of interest to the general reader. We 
often print more than this number, and our 
great issue of March 5th will contain at 
least eight extra pages. The character of 
this number can be learned by referriag to 
an advertisement which appears on page 
23. Any of our present subscribers desir- 
iog extra copies of that number for them- 
selves or their friends should order them in 
advance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 














Three months...... $ 75| Six months..... $! 5) 
Four months........ 1 00| One year ...... 300 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 50 
One year eachtotwosubscribers.... ... 500 
Three yearsto une subscriber........ ..... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..... ..... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber ..... iicivssieeil 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each .. ........ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not madein accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 


We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 

paid for. Often, however, it is not conven- 
= for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of his subscription and ino 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 


Single 





CANNOT AFFORD TO FARM WITH- 
OUT IT. 


Messrs. H. J. BAKER & BRO 

Gaptomans I have used your Special Potato Manure 
for the past six years. This se«son, to satisfy myself 

as to the extra yield it produces, I lett part of my 

field without it, and careful messcrement showed 
that where I applied your manure I had at the rate of 
jaye Fp more per acre than where [ had not used 
it, which paid me a iarge percentage for its use. 

tind I cannot afford to grow Potatoes without your 
Special Potato Manure, and find your Fertilizers su- 
pervor to any brand sold in this part of the wente. 

D. S. SCHANCE, Marlboro, N. J. 
December 5th, 1890. 








DIED. 7 


STEVENS.—On Sunday morning, February 22d, Dr. 
HENRY W. STEVENs., aged 23 years. Funeral services 
at his late residence. 152 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, 
Tuesday afternocn, February ath, at 5:80 o’ciock. 
Interment at Saratc ga springs. 


SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE. 
Glen Ridge. N. J. Cottages For Sale. 


Several very desirably located cottaves, contain- 
ing frum 7to 16 rooms, finished in natural woods, 
containing all modern improveme.ts. lawns, stone 
walks, schools. cburches, finished surroundings and 
fine views. 25 minutes out on D.L.& W.R. R. De- 
sirable parties seeking choice homes for summer 
and winter residences please cali on owner, A. G. 
DARWIN, 45 Broadway, Room 200). 

















Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


of ummer Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 
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February 26, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(311) 23 








SPECIAL OFFERING 


Ree “~ 
SILKS THIS WEEK, 
Constable ks Co On the Main Floor: 


quality of Colored Faille Francaise, 
$1.50 per yard. 


In the Basement: 


300 pieces of Figured China Silks, in 
Black and Colored Grounds, 27 inches 
wide, at 75 cents per yard. Their 
actual value is $'.25, 

Several hundred pieces, various 
designs and colorings, at 60 centsand 
65 cents per yard, worth $1. 





“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 


CELEBRATED ZEPHYRS. 


New designs in Checks, Stripes and 
Plaids, colorings unsurpassed, and for 
wear unexcelled by any other cotton 
fabric. 


FRENOH PRINTED CAMBRIOCS 
For Dresses and Shirtings. 
“ ANDERSON’S” 
SHIRTING AND SUITING CHEVIOTS. 


Broadvay LK 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





WOUD TYPE 
an 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 


“ Strong Slat’’ Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposing Tavies, Chases. Rules, Leads, etc. 
HEBER WELL*. 
S Spruce street. ,ew York. 








O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, New York: 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CATALOGUE. 


We beg to informour many friends and patrons that the 


Spring Edition °f or Illustrated Catalogue, 


illustrating and describing our many departments, will be 1eady 
about April 1, Sent free of charge upon application. Send 
in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20thand 2ist STREET 
NEW YORK. 








Centenary of John Wesley’s Death. 


THE WORLD-WIDE RESULTS OF HIS MOVEMENT. 
Its Influence on Other Christian Bodies. 


THE INDEPENDENT will publish, March 5th, 1891, a special number appropriate te the centenary of the 
death of John Wesley, March 2d, 1791. Weshall have from eight totwelve extra pages, which will be 
devoted chiefly to articles, by the most eminent writers, onthe resuits of the great Wesleyan Movement. 
All branches of Methodism throughout the world will be represented by communications showing when 
and how they originated; what they are, and what they have done. Among these articles will be the 
following: 

The Kelations of the Wesleyan Movement to the Church of England. By the Very Rev. F. Ww. 
Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

The Influence of Wesleyan Arminianism on Calvinism. By Prof. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D,, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Influence of the Wesleyan Movement on other Bodies. By Lewis F. STEARNS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 

The Character and Work of John Wesley. By Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., of the Methodis 
Episcopal Church. a . 

John Wesley in America. By Bishop W. 8S. PERRY, D.D., of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Contributions of the Wesleys to Hymnelogy. By Prof. F. W. Birp, ot the Protestant Epis- 
copal Courch, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church. By Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South. By Bishop E. R. HENDRIX, D.D. 

The African Methodist t piscopal Church. By Bishop B. T. TANNER, D.D. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church By Bishop C. R. Harris, D.D. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. By Bishop L. H. HOLSEY, D.D. 

The Methodist Protestant Church. By L. W. Batss, D.D., Ex-President of the General Conference. 

The American Wesleyan Church. By N. WARDNER, D.D., Presijent of the General Conference. 

The Con gational Methodist Church, By the kev. JOHN THURMAN. 

The Methodist Church of Canada. By A. CARMAN, D.U., General Superwtendent. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Church of Great Britain. By JaMEs M. KING, D.D,, LL.D. 

The Methodist New Connection. By Ex-President J. C. Watts, D.D. 

The Bible Christians. By the Rev. W. HIGMAN, President of the Conference. 

The Primitive Methodists. By the Rev. J. HALLAM, President of the Conterence. 

The United Methodist Free Church. By the Kev. M. T. MYERS, President of the Annual Assembly. 


Such a series of articles it would be impossible to find elsewhere. They give a complete view of the 
Methodism of the world. This number of THE INDEPENDENT should be read by every one of whatever 
denominational bias. THE INDEPENDENT will have the coming year many memorable issues, with special 
discussions which no intelligent man can afford to miss. The series of articles on Socialism, already be- 

n by Prof. R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, would alone make it worth your waile to subscribe. 

t will be a thorough discussion, from a standpoint which is not hostile, and is wholly Christian. It will 

represent the growing sentiment that, with the establishing of great combinations and the breaking down 

of competition, the State has duties of oversight of capital and labor, to prevent injustice, and to promote 

the general interests of the people. These articles will be copyrighted, and doubtless appear in a volame, 
which will be an important text-book in the best institutions of learning. 

Orders for the special number of March 5th—10 cents each--snould be sent us previous to March Ist, 
as the edition to be printed, altho a specially large one, will undoubtedly be rapidly exhausted. 





Terms of Subscription, Payable in Advance. 





RG nn nd cscs cecncescerececerenate BO.3O | Two VOOrs........ccccccccccccscccsescccsce %5.00 
inte 1.00 | Three Years... .cccccccccccccscccsccceccs 7.00 

1.50 | Four Vears.........c.cccccee cecceeecscece 8.50 

3.00 | Five Vears ....... cc cccceeee cecceccecsece 10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more, $2.00 each, SINGLE COPIES, 10 cents. 
Advertising for this issue should reach us by the 27th of February, if 
convenient; but in no case later than March 2d. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 








Jnsurance. 


THE PROPOSED LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE REFORM. 


THE outcome, thus far, of the discus- 
sion about the admitted need of reform in 
life insurance practice, started by Presi- 
dent Hyde of the Equitable about seven 
weeks ago, is a meeting held on Thursday, 
Feb. 12th. The companies represented 
were the Equitable, New York, Manhat- 
tan, United States, Germania, and the 
Travelers of Hartford. Mr. Hyde pre- 
sented the following resolutions: 

‘‘WHEREAS, Many of the evils connected 
with tne present conduct of the business of 
life insuranc? in the United States are due 
to the facility with which agents change 
their allegiance from one company to an- 
other; and, 

“WHEREAS, It has been to some extent 
the practice of life insurance companies to 
offer agents in the service of other compan- 
ies inducements to surrender their contracts 
and take employment at higher rates with 
them, and agents are thus tempted to effect 
the change of policies which they have 
placed in one company, and for which ser- 
vice they have been paid, into other and 
competing companies; and, 

‘‘WHEREAS, The discontinuance of these 
practices would enable the various life in- 
surance companies to place the business on 
a more legitimate basis, now, therefore, be 
it 

** Resolved, That a plan should be elabo- 
rated for the purpose of putting a stop to 
the practice above referred to, and that an 
agreement be entered into which shall be 
binding upon all those companies which 
shall sign the same, but which shall have 
no application to any company or its agents 
which shall neglect or refuse to sign such 
agreement,” 

There was a further understanding that 
the proposed agreement should bind each 
company assenting to it not to ‘‘ employ, 
negotiate with, or make a contract with 
any manager, sub-manager, or agent, 
whether employed directly or indirectly 
by any other company party to the agree- 
ment, except on conditions specifically 
named.” Policy ‘‘ twisting” is to be pro- 
hibited, as respects that form of it which 
seeks to transfer the former clients of an 
agent to another company with which he 
has formed a connection, and each agent 
is to be required to contract not to attempt 
such transfer. Agents found guilty of 
demoralizing practices—such as fraud in 
money matters, knowingly bringing in 
bad risks, concealing material facts, etc.— 
are to be reported to all companies enter- 
ing into the agreement, and no company 
is to employ such agent without the con- 
sent of the company against which he has 
offended. The agreement is also to con- 
tain the following: 


“A penalty shall be fixed for any breach 
of the agreement sufficiently large to oper- 
ate as a prevention, and each company shall 
bind itself in due legal form to pay such 
penalty should any breach be proved. 

“‘A court shall be established to consist 
of three or more independent, honest and 
exrerienced arbitrators, whoshall be chosen 
at a meeting of the companies signing the 
agreement. Each company shall have one 
vote, and a two-thirds vote shall be neces- 
sary in the choice of each arbitrator. This 
court shall decide all questions arising un- 
der the agreement, and shall also have 
power to decide as to the evidence necessary 
to reach a judgment in any case and to its 
methods of procedure. A majority vote of 
the court should govern. The members of 
the court should be properly paid for their 
services.”’ 

A committee of nine was appointed, to 
formulate a plan and report at a subse- 
quent meeting, consisting of the Presi- 
dents of the Mutual, New York, Equita- 
ble, Northwestern, Massachusetts Mutual, 
National of Vermont, Travelers’, and the 
Vice- Presidents of the Mutual Benefit and 
Metropolitan. According to a note, since 
published, from his private secretary, 
President McCurdy of the Mutual Life 
declines to serve, 

It is noticeable that the concurrence of 
any particular number of companies is 
not, in terms, required as a condition of 
binding effect, altho there is a _ pro- 
viso that the plan shall have no appli- 
cation to any company or agent that 
shall *‘ neglect or refuse” to sign, The 
difficulties which are inevitable when at- 








tempt is made to reduce such plans to 
practical working shape will be encoun- 
tered here. Mr. Adams saying that 
where combination is possible competi- 
tion is impossible, however true as regards 
railroads and other monopolies, may be 
turned into the converse form and made 
to read that where competition is possible 
combination is impossible, At least, that 
is a moral from the history of compacts 
among competitors not to do certain acts 
which, it is agreed, are demoralizing and 
destructive and are excused by each upon 
no other ground than that the others do so. 

We believe, and we areamply fortified in 
our belief by experience, that it is per- 
fectly useless to uttemptto bind compa- 


nies by prescribing a penalty, The right 


way isto place each company upon its 
honor, and if it lacks this essential noother 
device is worthacent. Mr. Hydeisina 
position to become a leader and move 
without waiting for recruits, His exam- 
ple in taking the reform j; osition and ad- 
hering to it will be more effective than any 
appeal to his contemporaries. If Mr. Hyde 
should say that if he were to take this 
position his rivals would capture the bus- 
iness, then we say that Mr. Hyde should 
appeal to the public and talk freely and 
frankly to them and he would find that 
he would be supported in his position not 
only by the opinions of the great public, 
but by their business patronage as well. It 
is not of the slightest consequence to the 
system of life insurance whether the 
Equitable, the Mutual Life, the New York 
Lite, the Mutual Benefit, or any other 
company, is the largest company in the 
world, and the sooner this is understood 
the better it will be for the cause of sound 
life insurance. The acquiring of new 
business without regard 1o considera- 
tions of cost must not be the be-all and 
end-all of life insurance. 

The above suggestions are offered in a 
most friendly spirit to those whose sacred 
duty it is tomanage the immense interests 
of our large life insurance companies. We 
are glad that the President of the Equitable 
has initiated the movement, and believe 
that under his leadership such good will 
result as will make the insurance compa- 
nies of the country a greater power for 
good and beneficence than they have 
ever been before. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COuPANY OF NEW YORK. 

THE annual reports of the great life in- 
surance companies are somewhat delayed, 
owing to the fact that their foreign busi- 
ness is so large and scattered over so great 
a part of the world that it takes some 
weeks before reports can be fuily received. 
The forty-sixth annual report of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, which we 
print this week, is one of which the Com- 
pany may well be proud. During the past 
year it has largely zained in assets, which 
amounted on the first of January to $115,- 
947,809.97. The income of the Company dur- 
ing the year was $32,158,100 08 and it dis- 
bursed $20,052,526.04. Its surplus on the 
first of January was $14,898,450.86. Com- 
parisons of the business of toe New York 
Life for the years 1880 and 1890 are start- 
ling, as showing the tremendous increase 
of the business of the Company in one 
decade, In 1880 the Company issued about 
$22,000,000 of new insurance, in the year 
1890 it issued $160,000.000. On the first of 
January, 1881, it had $135,000,000 of insur- 
ancein force. On the first of January, 1891, 
it had $569,000,000. Its assets ten years ago 
were $43,000,000, while now they are $116, 
000,000. Its annual income in 1880 was 39,- 
000 000 against $32,000,000 in 1890. Dunnyg 
the Jast year the Company issued 45,754 

licies. It had in force on the first of 

anuary 173,469 policies, covering #569,338,- 
726. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to all friends 
of sound life insurance to know that the 
regular life companies during the past year 
have been more than ordinarily successful 
in the acquisition of new business, and in 
all the essentials which go to make up 
strong, sound and successful companies. 
The craze which has been wore or less prev- 
alent throughout the United States during 
the past year for assessment insurance is as 
rapidly dying out as was to be expected 
from the nature of things. Millions of dol- 
lars bave been lost through assessment in- 
surance by the people of this country while 
other millions of dollars have been saved by 
the patrons of sound life insurance. We 
look upon it as a fact tuat a large percent- 
age of the money paid to regular life insur- 
ance companies for premiums on policies is 
is so much money absolutely saved for the 
best uses to which money can be placed. 

The New York Life distributed to its 
policy holders during last year something 
over $13,000,000. Alarge share of this money 
was paid to widows and orphans owing to 
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the death of the father; and a good portion 
of it was paid, in the nature of endowment 
insurance, to men beyond the prime of life, 
and in many cases to men whose powers for 
earning hadi gone. The New York Life, in 
common with the other life companies, 
has been a great factor in the preven- 
tion of want and misery, as well as in 

roviding the necessaries and comforts of 
ife, It must be borne in mind, too, that 
the New York Life for forty six years has 
been distributir g vast sums of money among 
its policy-holder- ; and without doubt for all 
time to come the same process will be going 
on, except in a greater measure. The Com- 
pany issue many forms of life insurance 
suitable for the varying needs and ideas of 
the insurable public. The New York Life 
has on its board of trustees some of the 
ablest financiers in the country, and their 
talents and experience are caljled upon in 
making the investments of the Company. 
William H. Beers, the President, has been 
connected with the Company for a lifetime, 
is a man of large energy, and a most excel- 
lent financier and hfe underwriter. His 
assistants are Henry Tuck, Vice-President, 
Archibald H. Welch, second Vice-President, 
and Theodore M. Banta, Cashier. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

OnE of the necessities of our present 
civilization is insurance from loss by fire, 
accident and life. These three forms of in- 
surance are generally looked upon as being 
in many cases absolutely essential, in many 


other cases very important, and in many 
others very desirable. Of equal importance 
and desirability is the msurance written 
by the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company. The Company in- 
sures against all damage from defective 
steam boilers. It has probably one of the 
most complete systems of business of any 
in the insurance field. It has a depart- 
ment of inspection of boilers, and it also 
furnishes plans and specifications for the 
proper construction of boilers and steam 
plants. In consequence of the formation of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company, accidents from explo- 
sion of steam ilers have been gradually 
growing less and less during the past few 
years. The cost of inspection and insur- 
ance to owners of steam plants is compara- 
tively small. The Company during the 
past year has done a most excellent busi- 
ness, and its affairs generally are in the 
most satisfactory condition. The assets on 
the first of January were $1,408,481.50, its 
premium reserve was $820,184.49 and its net 
surplus as regards policy-holders was $571,- 
646.15 Its assets are invested in good securi- 
ties. The Company has under its care 38,341 
boilers, an increase of five thousand dur- 
ing the past year. The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
is an institution to which every citizen, 
whether a boiler owner or not, is a debtor, 
from the fact that owing to the inspection 
given boilers by the Company loss of life 
from boiler explosions has been reduced to 
an infinitesimal figure. The officers of the 
Company are: J. M. Alllen, President; W. 
B. Franklin, Vice-President; J.B Pierce, 
Secretary and Treasurer; and F. B. Allen, 
second Vice-President. 








THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 

THE twenty-eighth annual statement of 
the Jobn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, which we publish to-day, shows 
that the Company has done a successful 
business during the past year; thatits ledger 
assets have been increased something over 
$400,000, standing on the first of January at 
$3,969,683.09. ts surplus has also been in- 
creased $57,418, and is now, upon a four per 
cent. basis, $340,740.05. It has alsoincreased 
its gross assets andincome. Its amount 
of outstanding insurance has been increased 
by the very handsome sum of $9,924,283. 
The assets of the Company are invest 
ed in well paying securities. The officers 
of the Ceneney are: Stephen H. Rbodes, 
President, and George B. Woodward, Secre- 
tary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

ONE of the sterling life insurance com- 
panies ofthe United States—the New Eng 
land Mutual—prints in this week’s INDE- 
PENDENT a statement of its business for 1890, 
and we commend its careful perusal to our 
readers. The Company had on the 3ist of 
December, gross assets amounting to $21,- 
102 654.30, its liabilities amounted to $19,- 
072,124 16, while its surplus at four per cent. 
was $2,030,530.14. Every policy issued by 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has indorsed upon it the cash 
surrender and the paid-up insurance value 
to which the insured is entitled by the 
Massachusetts law. The Company issues 
exceedingly favorable forms of policies and 
pays annual cash dividends upon all its 

olicies. The officers are, Benj. F. Stevens, 

resident; Jos. M. Gibbons, Vice-President; 
8. F. Trull, Secretary; and Wm. B. Turner, 
Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 


testable policies; the 
MUTUAL P 


best extension system; 
LIF 




















low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY I, 1891. 





Assets, . , : ° 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,593,297.13 





Total Undivided Surplus, over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, ; ; P 


New Assurance written in 1890, 
Outstanding Assurance, 


» _$23,740,447-34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,4'73.00 








The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CGO, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY 1st, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890.............8101,027,822 46 


Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist).... 568,525 11 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890 ............sscesesecscecccecceecs 1,685,645 37—$27,228,209 34 
Interest and rents, etc..... qroeesacewosscecccos ¢ esecccescese « 5,871,235 38 


Less Interest acerued January Ist, 1890 441,344 64— 4,929,890 74— $32,158,100 
$132,61 1,897 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 
ary additions to same) 











Linaind: Ge GhmahakeentedatdunesSennended Was. badecemsaapensacce $7,078 272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 6,201,271 54 
ee I eR nccccdecia bs inn ccctdsttncassderbeascsesouned $13.279,544 02 
IIIT candccdschonnssadneicsdbedccsdneteteddaneenecetec<ebnanei~ncocets 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
I Ss I MI GR ncn cdis Kncnccdunccanscdcccececcccccszccceces 5,<00,061 19 


a eeeeeeeee eoeece 


1,082,662 86—$20,052,526 04 


$112,564,371 39 





Cach om Gopenit, 6b RARE, SUE IR CORE ecc cece cccccscsce cec-cee cosce coccsceccoccce $6,548,924 46 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, : 

PITT Slice Ri dnanins sencedenie: Canenuedntbaidbaians ches weoabdenceteuenabecaucesone 63,867,546 16 
Real Estate 


14,341,!17 35 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 ana the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


curity) 19,446,083 13 


Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!, $5,391,511)......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans 2: existing policies (the Reserveon these policies, included in Liabilities, 
Se so hctnn. ths ceecnccenccess eiieeciatd b0<d6eesin-tee. seetceoce 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polictes, due subsequent to 
Ey Hg Aaa peeve ti dancnqunetccnceunne~senenssss: cpsetinanttt. Sridneotens + eveccccoces 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of trangmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2.000,000)......... 1,421,828 15 
RR PR stbne 5. tivrcnsnctibaccnscpianentcitccevendesepadeed ihsdinseobsbesteiaceses 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, I89L .. 60. oo cece cececeee seccscceccces 474,823 52—$112,564,371 39 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... - 3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891.... $115,947,809 97 


Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMENL........0..ccceccccccccccccccccccccccceccsscccecs $613,040 54 
REO DAGTNT GINS BRE, GOB. occ ccccecececscccnssescnacccescccccovescccececcccces 864,562 44 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............e..5 secs 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)..............0. secccccececees cece 22,901 83 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
SREP OTE).. -cccceccccccce -cocceceve- cocccee-coe csecsces . cocsecece wecccvccecccccccsccocs 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid tm AdVANCEC.........cccecccosssoccccvcccesccccecccsccsecevce 54,6€0 53 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.............. ...... ---- $14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund.................cceeceeee $8,670,539 50 

EP IED MING Soc dnekucusa: dpadeescsacquccestsccesdbel dcosed 6,227,911 35 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN 





ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 
«+. 822,229,979 | Jan 1, 1881........ $135,726,916 | Jan. 1. 1s81...... 43,183,984 | 1860...... + 

aati 658,521,452 | Jan. 1, 1886 .... .. 259,674,500] Jan. 1, 1886.. ... te on... Ba 

In the year 189U.......... 159,576,065 | Jan. 1, 1891....... 569,338,726 | Jan. 1. 1891...... 115,947,510 | 1890 .. + 32,108,100 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065, 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
C. OC. BALDWIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, Ww.B. HORNBLOWER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUUKLEY 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director, 
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WOW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1890. 


Net Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1890.... 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums............... $2,801,838 46 


For Interest, kents and 
Profit and l.oss, less 


$19,052,849 16 





cnc cececceetiaecs + 983,602 39 3,785,440 85 
$22,868,290 U1 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death-Claims...... ........ $1,373,928 25 


Matured and Discounted 
Endowments. 257,217 00 
Caneges — Surrender- 
ed Policies. _.......... 2% 293.372 27 








pisiribution’ of Surplus.. Bas 306 49 
Tel © wey to Policy- 
bind coscntemmnnene $2,512,288 99 
Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Stationery, 
ana all other ‘tncidental 
mses at the Home 
Office and at Ageucies.... 514,089 27 
Amount paid for Accrued 
Interest on Investments 
purchased during the 
JOOP cccccscccce cccccceccece 4,733 50 8,031,111 76 
Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1890........ $19,837,178 23 
Market value of Securities 
over Ledger Co3t.......... $846,782 89 
Interest and Rents ac- 
crued, Dec. 31, 18W....... 227,514 52 
Net Premiums in course of 
COUNSCHIOR.....cccccsceccces 191.178 64 1,265,476 05 
Gress Assets, Dec. 31, 1890........ ...... $21, 102,654 30 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
standard 4 Miivseces $18,786,°09 62 
— Distributions un- 
votenteemistocwsaees 87,987 54 
Death and Endowment 
Claims approved.......... 197,527 00 19,072,124 16 








$2,030,530 14 
Every Policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute.—LIFE 
RATE ENDOW MENT Policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium —ANNUAL CASH distributions 
are piid upon ALL Policies, 


Pamphlets, rates,and values for any age sent on 
application tothe Company’s office, or to 


KENNY & RATCLIFFE, General Agents, 
208 Broad way, New York, N. Y. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M, GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. ° 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Assets January 1, 1891, 

Liabilities o6 ad 

Surplus to Policy-holders 
by Conn. and Mass. 
Standard, . ° . 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sece’y, 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1891. 


$2,105,848 97 
1,595,631 16 


510,217 81 








dadsregacrenecess’ cavteehsd $6,396,57 
PTA BILITiES powt-enesees steenteos 5, *$,490,31: 748 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)..... $906,257 74 


Cash surrender values stated in every — 4 
teed by 


the Massachussetts Non- 


EW Yous Orrich Lae Br ty A 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








THE 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipenr, 


Statement for the year ear ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ‘ . e ° e 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° ~ 
Liabilities other than reais 
Surplus, . ° ° 


Receipts from all sources, | aes 
Payments to ae ; ° 
Risks assumed, ° ° ° 
Risks in force, . ° ° ° ° 





206,055 policies, 


i i. uniaie tna a $136,668,368 00 
- «© « «+  «  §05,359 82 

. . - «+ «+ 9,981,283 38 

a Ben Bi PR Ove 34,978,778 69 


- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 


49, 188 policies, 
638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 

. 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, ‘ 


In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, ‘ 


In Receipts, . ° 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° 

In Risks assumed, ° —* ; 
In Risks in force, . . ° ° ° 


$10,753,633 18 


. . ‘ ° 10,554,091 94 

. ° ew is ° 3,859,759 07 
: — ° 1,772,591 67 
4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 





oon Risks Risks 

7 Assumed. Outstanding. 
1884... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441. . 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 


i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 


1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 
1890... 160,985,986... 688,226,865. . 


New York, Janitary 28th, 1801. ak ; 

BOARD OF 
OxiveR HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Smit. 
RoperT OLYPHANT. 
Grorce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON. 


Samuet E., Sprouts. 
Lucius Rosinson. 
Samuet D. Bascock. 
Georce S, Cor. 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy. | 
James C, HoLpen. 
Hermann C, Von Post.| Freperic CROMWELL. 
ALEXANDER H. Rick. — T. Davies. 
Lewis May. 


Payments to 
Policy-Holders. 
. $13,923,062 19.. 
14,402,049 90... 
_ 13,129, 103 74... 
14,128,423 60... 
14,727,550 22... 
15,200,608 38... 
16,973,200 05... 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. | 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON. 
Gerorce Buss. 

Rurus W. PeckHam. 

. Hopart Herrick. 
UDLEY OLCOTT. JM. 
Rospert A. GRANNISS, 
Henry H. Rocers. 
OBERT SEWELL, Jno. 


Assets 


-$103,876,178 51 
20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 26 


Receipts. 


. $19,095,318 41. 


TRUSTEES. 


THEODORE Morrorp. 

Wituiam Bascock. 

Preston B. Piums. 

STUYVESANT Fis. 

| Aucustus D. JurLuiarp. 

Cuarves E. MItrer. 
ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 

| James FE, GRanniss. 


P. Dixon. 


W. AUCHINCLOss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 


ARCHIBALD N., WATERHOU SE, 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC re ROMWE L * 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
ED 


Auditor. 
K, LLD., F. J. A., Actuary. 
CH ARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer, 


WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier. 


WARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


MEDICAL Directors : 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. 


J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





THE ) 


ATTITAN | 


M ANEL 
LIFE INS. CO., | 


OF NEW YORK. | 


1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given Address 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. Haleey, | vee President. 
a. y. @ ere ae ne Speneens. 


WM. C. FRAZEE, ba, 
JOHN H. GIFFIN. 3 ie j asst Secretary. 
L. STABLER, Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital............. onaende $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

force, ete........... $oekagebanee 2,985,328 79 
SR dna ceceesccetacessese 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets...... ..... dagemase 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING, 
WM. A. HOLMAN.” | Asst Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Wesvcrn Depa 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





1888. 1889. 1890. 
New Jnourance 
written....... $6,335,665 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total amount 
Insurance 


forceDec. Sint. 25,455,249 00 9.00 2.1 469,590 00 35,395,462 50 


GEO. H. RURFORD, President. 


Cc. 7" RRALBIGN. Segrotar ry. 
me GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
SSTANDEN, Actuary. 


pular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUAL TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possibile amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
preee esent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 

OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, sat which = / 
event of adversity overtaking the insured m 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in ro ~ _rre with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to Zopresent e Com- 
pany. are invited to address SB. oeren BY Super- 
tendent of prt, at SS 


The two most 





28TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


ohn Hancock 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CQ, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1890. 


STEPHEN B, RHODES, President. 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 





LEDGER ASSETS, DEC. 3ist, 1890. 


LOans ON MOrt@ages ......065 socscccseecs $1, 628 025 00 
Bonds and Stocks, ut cost................. 1.17 9 45 

















Real Estate, cost value..................++. “eatto i 
Loans on Collateral Security....... ..... 192,800) 0O 
Loans on C: pane" 8 Policies 965,0¢5 00 
Premium Notes,...........s0+++ 84,763 
Cash in Banks ‘and Office..... 4, 220 tA 64 
Total Ledger Assets......... sues “$3,821. 292 30 30 
Interest aod Rents Due ana Accrued..... 50,595 22 
— Value of Bonds and Stocvs over , 
0 oe we cecerceeoconoseceoesescecgnecesece 2,844 12 
onmenhine Premiums on’ Policies ‘in 
WOBOS, GG. scvcccoccosccccccsseccecssccceove 88,451 45 
GPERS ABBR. coccccccsccccessccccscccsees $3,969,683 09 
LIABILITIES 
Claims in Process of hain... ese $12,951 12 
Divide ads Due ana not Calied for ........ 14,773 10 
Premiums Paid in Advance, etc........... +8,569 30 


Agents’ Balances sees 1,772 #2 
















Total Liabilitie: $58,066 34 
Premium Keserve, Mass. Standard. -» 3,570,876 70 
Surplus, Mass. standard, 4 per cent....... 340,740 05 
Paid Policy-holders in 1890............... . $91,822 @ 
Increase of Surplus During 

Pb ankactcosecsscesbeccnsncresne:s0s $57,418 94 
Increase of Ledger Assets 

IIS, nck -ncueecdcckeeat tc 401,761 85 
Increase of Gross Assets Dur- 

NG i nccthecdsssanceneniseh snee $21,345 23 
Increase of Income During 

Ss ccenacn de coawentinadnananoeiake 380,479 33 


Increase in Amount of Out- 
standing Insurance During 
BE wee ccnseccccsssegtenseoseocsceved 9,024,283 00 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 











FICE: 
2! Courtiandt St. 


You can here get more life 


PEN insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTUAL 2c. cost than else 
LIF where. Address, 


g21-3-5 pron ee St., Philad’a. 
ATLANTIC 
ee eee 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... $3 829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1890.......... eens eocceeccecoccooee Jy 357,821 ‘iM 


Total Marine Premiums,,.........ccess. $5, 18%, 152 35 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890......seeee0---. $3,792,974 46 


Losses paid during the same eT ee 
PCTION. ..ccccccccccccccccccese. $1,423,467 21 

Returns of Premi- aa oe 
ums and Expenses $753, 158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 








estiraated At, cccccccccccccccessess ecccccces 1,118,562 11 
Piemium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank evcccess 198,428 18 








AMOUNT, ceeeeseoeee ++ eseceee $12,02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 186 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 188, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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HENRY E. HAWL. Ww. 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H.B 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President, 
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Old and Young. 


WOOD ROBIN. 


BY HARRISON 8. MORRIS. 








I. 
THOU minstrel of the middle forest close, 
Dweller in oaken deeps and bathed with 
dew, 
Clear celebrant of after-shower tides, 
When twigs drip and the freshened West- 
wind blows 
Fragrance and music all the meadows 
through, . 
And, last, takes up thy mellow grief and 
glides 
To casement sides, 
Perchance to kindle ashen love anew, 
Or soothe with reverent mourning lesser 
woes ! 
Il. 
Wood Robin, like a player whose broken 
heart 
Makes memory into music, sitting lone 
Amid the boughs of summer in a wood— 
So singest thou! Across the leaves that 
part 
At roadsides; by the cooling monotone 
Of brooks; dep in the green-arched 
amplitade, 
Tay mimic mood 
Calls thither maiden, lover, 
blown, 
And all tne tears love-tempted set astart. 


pipes low 


Ill. 
The twilight is thy season. Then in leaves 
Tareaded with dusk, thy loose and liquid 


note 
Shakesin the air, and down the silence 
pours 
Melodious incense. All the verdurous 
eaves, 


Trembling with night, take heart. Thy 
lyric throat 
Sends welcome to the herald of the stars— 
Bac those sad bars! 


Specters tbat hauot thy song! With them 


I fluat 
Where youth sits weeping in the yellow 
sheaves. 
IV. 
What passion in thy heart! What joy of 
old! 


Remembrance of thy bodied soul before 
Wings budded and thou wast an earth- 
browa bird: 
Trilling love ditties—when the barred fold 
Lay traoquil in the twilight—from thy 
door; 
Or wandering leaf-touched, Hamadryad- 
heard 
Where zephyrs stirred 
Intricacies ot moonlight on the floor 
Of forest ways scent-sweet and dewy-cold! 


Vv. 
For thou wast once a shepherd—led thy 
sheep 
Flute-charméd to the shady fallow dells, 
And played, and loved thy curds, and 
watched the wood 


For sight of one tanned gleaner, who would 
peep 
Black-eyed and laughing, crowned with 
coronels 
Of wood-flowers—then with sudden wan- 
ton mood, 


Now to be wooed, 
Run to thine arms, and tangle thee with 
spells 
And make strange musics down thy twin- 
tubes leap. 
VI. 
But hearken! now again the liquid pain 
Drenches the leaves! Who could forget 
thy wo? 
And she was like a bud that reaches in 
A lattive in tne morning, but again 
Is wind-caught ere the loosened petals 
blow! 
Forsaken wast thou of thy mated kia, 
Waose heart to win 
One satyr-tempered set his eyes aglow— 
Andthou! Tay bleeding note was vain, O 


vain! 
VII. 
Yet not in vain thou singest from thy 
hight 
In darkened domes of greev, what time 
the sun 
Blows kissing radiance to the chestnut 
tops, 
And frighted runnels hurry from the 
night— 


Not all ia vain thine ecstasy! For one 

With heart in tune has listened by thy 
copse 

And nightly stops 

Touched into thought, until thy strain is 

done 

And stars are winking downward still and 

white! 


THE MAIDEN MILLER OF AUNAY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF TH. BENTZON. 








BY THEOPHILE D’ABRI. 


THE mill of Aunay is a fine mill, active 
and cheerful, whose wheel makes the 
stream foam, from the clear water of an 
affluent of the Brenne. 

At least it is so to day; for, at the time 
of which we speak, twenty years ago, the 
capricious wheel frequently came to a 
stop under the pretext that repairs were 
necessary. 

** What’s necessary,” he kept repeating, 
with deep sighs, ** is a new and modern 
wheel, one which will not refuse to turn 
every tine the river falls—a turbine like 
that of tae mill of La Boismére, which is 
going to ruin me. That mill is far from 
the village, and it is troublesome to peo- 
ple to carry their wheat there; but that 
doesn’t prevent them from learning the 
way,and [I'm gradually losing my cus- 
tomers.” 

To change the system of the old mill 
would iavolve large exoense, and John 
Gosselin was already too mach in debt. 
Theresa, his daughter, having always 
stood at the head of her class in the pri- 
mary school, he had taken it into his 
head, or rather his wife bad persuaded 
him, to ** push” her on. Sae had been 
placed in a good boaruing-school at 
Tours, and at the age of twenty was in 
possession of her diploma. 

The father himself, notwithstanding 
his contidence in the judgment of his 
wife, who enjayed the considerable ad- 
vantige over him of knowing how to 
reid, had often debat-d @ith himself the 
wis Jom of training for city life this grow- 
iog country lass, sprightly and stout- 
hearted, 

When he gave timid utterance to his 
thoughts Mme. Gosselin repeiled him in 
quick meter: 

‘* He reaps who sows,” she quoted, sen- 
tentiously. 





On a frosty afternoon toward the close 
of December Jobn Gosselin was returning 
from Vendome, waere he had endcav 

ored to negotiate a loan. Toe banker, M. 
Sidoiae, had received him in a discourag- 
ing fashion. 

Shalt I give you my opinion ?’ was 
his sermon. ‘This money and much 
more will be lost in the bottomless 
well which you dug to ingulf you all, 
and the mill with you, on the day when 
Mile, Theresa entered the boarding-school, 
You do not know what threatens you. 
For every disposable plice there are doz- 
ens of applicants who must wait indefi- 
nitely. It’s a crez2 which to-day invites 
so many daugbters of art.sans to become 
teachers. Your daughter will return 
melancholy, vexed, always hoping for a 
situation, which will doubtless elude her 
search, Try to find her some good hus- 
band of your acquaintance who has 
means, and who wiil aid you in your old 
age.” d 

‘*You don’t know my daughter,” re- 
plied Gosselin, shaking his head. ‘She's 
not the person to despise her father and 
mother, to love dress more than duty, or 
to marry without affection. If youshould 
see her” — ; 

‘*] know her without having seen her. 
She is, lll guarantee, proud of her su- 
perficial and pretentious education,” siid 
the banker to himself, obstinate in his 
pr+ judices, while his visitor, abashed and 
dissppointed, climbed into his cart again. 

The north wind was v.ry sharp, form- 
ing a mournful accompaniment to the 
reflections of tae poor man, as he jolted 
along in the ruts of the road, and whipped 
up his old bay horse, which was quite in- 
clined to balk. 

This valiey of the Brenne, so smiling in 
summer, altho always somewhat moist, 
had assumed that desolate appearance 
which the severe days of winter lend to 
the landscape, when it seems as tho the 
beautiful season had disappeared forever, 
and this death of Nature would know no 
resurrection. 

John Gosselin felt the ir fluence of these 
surroundings. On both sides of the road 
the trees, bending under the foree of the 

wind, mournfully murmured the sad 
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sacrifices bis daughter would not find a 
place and would be unbappv! 

This prospect, and the fear of the com- 
petition in his business which pursued 
bim as a nightmare, and p rhaps an in- 
definable physical and moral uneasiness, 
paralyzed the poor man, 

He snivered under his mantle. His be- 
numbed fingers were ins~nsible to the 
reins, He had a severe headache, as wren 
a fever is imminent. Yet he was not 
eager to reach home, having no good 
news to carry to his wife. 

Twenty times she went from the kitch- 
en to the yard, listening to hear only 
the mvaning of the wind. At last she 
took her knitting, and, seated near the 
fire, tried to work; bur tears filled her 
eyes in spite of herself. 





Mme. Gosselin had in imagination seen 
her daugbter filling at first the position 
of an assistant teacher in a boarding- 
school of the first rank; then parucipa- 
ting in the management, aud fioally suc- 
ceeding to the control of the establish- 
ment, 

Sach was still her dream. The year be 
fore she had beeu irritated when Theresa 
said that she would be satisfied with 
much less, and that this ‘‘ less” was not 
sure, 

Theresa was gifted with a stock of good 
common sense. Sne was neither vain 
nor disdainful. 

Woen her mother advised her to form 
for the future valuable acquaintances soe 
replied merrily. 

** Why, every body loves me now.” 

It was true. Her sunny disposition at- 
tracted friends without effort. Void of 
uff-ctation, she was never exposed to the 
1osvlence visited on those who encroac’ 
or try to insinuate themselves. Sae was 
equally impervious to flattery or depre- 
ciation; but in the depth of ner soul she 
would have suff-red from the belief that 
any one could suspect her of wishing to 
become a stranger to the humble family 
circle, to the people of ber native village, 
to the onjects of her first affection. 

So, on returning for a vacation, she 
would hasten to share in the house-work 
with such animation as to draw from 
Mme. Gos:elia this proteat: 

** You’a indeed be quite useful here, 
handy and lively as you are. But these 
things were not designed for you. You’) 
spoul your hands, Th:nk of your piano,” 
Theresa would laugh and return to her 
work 1n the kitchen, the mill, even in the 
garden. 

This willingness touched the heart of 
her father, but distressed Mme. Gosselin, 
who would have preferred to see her more 
attentive to her twilet, and assuming gen- 
teel attitudes, witb, for instance, a piece 
of embroidery in her hands, The vil 
lagers would thus have better understood 
that the miller’s daughter was now a per- 
son that they must no longer treat with 
familiarity. 

As a compensation Mother Gosselin put 
on graod airs and made herself enemies. 

The pecuniary difficulti«s of the family 
had somewhat leaked out. They were 
not much pitied, and the outcome was 
awaited with curiosity. How would 
Th2resa Manage to relieve then? Not 
that the most ill-disposed wished for the 
prepossessing daughter anything but hap- 
piness. It was the arrogance of the 
mother that deserved a lerson. 





Mme. Gosselin, far-sighted enough 
when not blinded by vanity, had noticed 
this covert hostility, and was ruminating 
with bitterness on what she called ‘ the 
jealousy of the world,” as she watched 
for the return of her husband. The knit- 
ting, which sbe had taken up from habit, 
had fallen on her knees, She was gazing 
into the fire vacantly. 

Seven o’clock struck. 

‘* Bless me! what has happened to Gos- 
selir?” 

And once more she went out into the 
yard. This time the cart was just enter- 
ing. 

**Here you are at last, my poor hus- 
band! What has kept you so long?” 

‘** Nothing good,” answered the miller, 
slowly alighting. ‘*The bearer of bad 





prophecy of M, Sidoine, After so many 
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Witbout adding a word he unharnessed 

the horse, led him to the stable, and filled 

the rack, before going in for supper him- 

self. 

His wife remarked that he was much 

exhausted. 

**T don’t feel well,” he replied; ‘‘and 

there’s a reason. My poor Frances, M. 

S.doine refuses to advance a penny. I 

must see that rascal Grenu again, who 

lends at such bigh intes est.” 

‘Dear me! What'll become of us?” 

sighea Mme. Gosselin, wiping her eyes. 

** Bah! The lassie will relic ve us,” she 

resumed almost insmediately. ‘* Iu’s only 

to wait until she bas her foot in the stir- 

rup. I hope that to-morrow she'll bring 

us some satisfaction after the trouble of 

to-day.” 

‘**Her letter does not say that she’s 
found a place.” 

** True, she only speaks of her coming. 

[t’s a hurried note: ‘ To-morrow, by the 

two o'clock train.’” 

** Cossack will be in bad condi ion to go 
for her after to-day’s trip. And I believe 
I’m as weary as Cossack,” sighed the mill- 
er, stretching out his hands before the 
bright flame of a fagot. 

** Supper will perhaps revive you.” 

But Gosselin did not take half his soup, 
and tried the ccffee, a rare treat, which 
bis wife had prepared to warm him up. 
Alas the coffee did not drive away his 
headache, nor the fire the chill which 
made his teeth chatter, 

‘* I must bave taken cold on the way,” 
he moaned. ‘‘I must try to get to sleep, 
if possible.” 

He did not passa good night. A vio- 
lent attack of fever set in. Toward morn- 
ing bis cough became d2ep and hoarse. 

** Don’t rise,’ said his wife. ‘* Mother 
Sage, who is going to the city, will do us 
the favor to bring the pet, and at the 
same time notify the doctor, Between 
neighbors, that’il not be refused.” 

Mary Ann Sage, the female farmer of 
Mure-Fieurie, obligingly accepted the 
charge. 





When the dame reached the railway, 
after having fiaished her errands, the 
train had arrived, Theresa, bearing nu- 
merous parcrls, was leaving the car, and 
looking arourd for some member of the 
family. Mother Sage was obliged to call 
to her twice to attractnotice. Then there 
was a cordial embrace. 

** Your father 11 not come,” said the 
good woman, ‘ He's confined to his bed. 
I’m to take you to Aunay.”’ 

** Nothing serious, I hope,” cried There- 
sa, growing pale. 

‘*1don’tknow. The doctor basn’t seen 
him yet. I think 1t’s only a slight cold,’’ 

‘“‘If it were oniy a cold, my father 
woud be here himself,” said the anxious 
Theresa. ‘I thank you all the same, 
Madame Sage. Lew’s set out atonce, I 
feel in haste to reach home.” 

‘My young lady, you don’t ask about 
Peter.” 

‘*In my solicitude I was forgetful. 
How is Peter :” 

‘* Wnen he was here on furlough, you 
would have found him the handsomest 
fellow in the country,” answered the fond 
mother. 

Peter Sage, residing in the immediate 
vicinity, had been Tueresa’s earliest com- 
panion. He had always taken pleasure 
in meeting her and recalling the time 
when they made mud pies, or hunted gold- 
finches’ nests, or gatnered hazel-nuts to - 
gether. 

At school Peter had earned the fool’s 
cap oftener tnan a pr ze, and he had not 
since made much intellectual progres: ; but 

his mother nursed the idea of a marriage 
between him aad fheresa when he shuuld 
have completed his milisary service. 

Why not? The Sages were as good as 
the Gusselins. Tne farm of Mare-Fleurie 
yielded more than the mill of Aunay, and 
he was certainly more comely as a man 
than she asa girl. Of wnat account was 
it that she could read a good m any bocks, 
while he continued to wr te his name in 
a big, childiso hand? It would indeed 
be necessary for Theresa to earn some 
money first, but she was doubtless laying 
up a little during her absence. 





news always comes soon enough,” 





‘* Here,” said Mother Sage, with an al 
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luring smile on her teothless mouth, 
“T’ve brought Peter’s goat-skin; you 
can put it round you. In this weather it’s 
not to be despised.” 

‘* Much obliged, but I have no need of 
robes; I’m not delicate,” replied Theresa, 
with an inward satisfaction at feeling 
herself proof against the inclemency of 
the weataer, notwithstanding the ener- 
vating effect of a long sojourn in the 
city. 

‘““Get along!” called out Mother Sage 
to the donkey. 

Then, without need of solicitation from 
her young companion, she rehearsed the 
news of the neighborhood. An English 
family had hired the Castle of Ménar- 
diére. The beautiful Madame de Rouvre, 
the Countess, had yeilow hair now; so it 
must be supposed that at Paris black 
hair. instead of whitening in old age, 
took that color. 

All the lands of Monsieur De la Saul- 
nerie had been let to a foreign farmer, M. 
Rameau, who was paying a rent of 
twenty thousand francs; it would certain- 
ly be his ruin. He was one of those per- 
sons who set up for gentlemen of learning 
and shrewdness—better than other folks. 
He made use of chemical composts in- 
stead of the good old produce of the barn- 
yard, and bought thrashers and mowers— 
machines for swallowing money. The 
end of his rope would soon be reached. 
With his rage for new inventions he 
would become the laughing-stock of all 
the people about. What an idea, that the 
wheat had waited for all this tomfoolery 
before learning how to grow well! J 

From ridicule of M. Rameau she passed 
abruptly to the threatening success of 
Gosselin’s rival, the miller of La Bois- 
niére. 

‘Lhis was all new to Theresa, her parents 
having taken great pains to conceal such 
acause of trouble. It distressed her to 
learn that a costly change of the mill- 
wheel would be necessary to meet the 
competition. 

‘* Novelties!” sneered the old retrogade 
tiller of Mare-Fleurie—*‘ novelties still 
Bless me! Some may be necessary. Only 
they are costly. But, darling, you'll 
bring some money to the family, as is 
quite the thing.” 

Toere3sa was silent, Her heart was 
beating quickly. 

‘*At Mare-Fleurie everytbing goes 
smoothly,” continued the old woman. ‘I 
feel myself growing old, and I miss Peter 
since he has become a soldier. When he 
returns I shall seek for him a good wife 
who is not foolish and has some little 
means, To marry young, you know, my 
daughter, is the best way.” 

‘* That depends on circumstances,” re- 
plied Taeresa, on her guard. 

The last time she had seen Peter was at 
a village gathering when he was shame- 
fully tipsy, and she had no inclination to 
espouse a drunkard. 

‘Which means that you do not think 
of marriage for yourself.” 

‘*No thought of it. I choose to be a 
teacher.” 

‘* How proud it renders you ladies to be 
so learned, A fine gentleman is necessary, 
the son of a king,’ said Mother Sage, 
ironically. 

*““Tne son of a king would have less 
chance than another, since I’m oniy a 
country girl,” was Theresa’s good-natured 
repartee. 

‘*If you’re only a country girl why 
don’t you marry your like, a country lad?’ 

Theresa, without answering, began to 
laugh. She did not feel herself the equal 
of a fine city gentleman, nor of a clownish 
toper like Peter, 

At this moment the donkey had a fit of 
obstinacy, to which he was subject. He 
stopped to nibblea thistle at the side of 

the road, and neither coaxing nor whip- 
ping would make him budge. His mis- 
tress would have been obliged to get out 
but for the aid of aman who was passing, 
with a stick in his hand, and who wore 
high gaiters, a long vest which reached 
to the ears, and asealskin cap. He took 
Master Martin by the nose and put him 
back in the right path; then bowed po- 
litely and pessed on. 

‘* Monsieur Rameau, the new farmer of 
Monsieur de la Saulnerie,” whispered 


Madame Sage, nudging Theresa on the 
elbow. ‘An original if there ever was 
one. He lives like a wolf in the tower of 
the old chateau, which he has had fitted 
up for adwelling. He must be lonesome 
there all alone. Good-by, hoping to meet 
you soon again,” she cried, five minutes 
after, while Theresa, thanking her, leaped 
nimbly to the ground at the cross path 
which led to Aunay. 





Theresa found her father very sick, and 
her mother in a state of agitation which 
allowed little opportunity for caresses, 

‘* Well,” asked the latter, almost before 
embracing her, “ have you secured that 
place at last?” 

The poor child shook her head. ‘‘ No, 
the matter is not settled. Another dis- 
appointment.” 

** Bless me! You don’t succeed at any- 
thing,” exclaimed Mme. Gosselin, in 
rather a reproachful tone. ‘* What’ do 
you intend to do now?” 

**T don’t know. While waiting for the 
employment which was promised I taught 
a class at the school gratuitously.” 

‘** Anyway, my good daughter, it’s best 
to keep that,” feebly interrupted the in- 
valid, pressing her hands between his 
own, which were burning with fever. 
‘‘It’s best to keep that. ‘It’s bread at 
least.” 

‘But, poor Papa, that opportunity is 
gone. As my engagement was only tem- 
porary, and I was to leave on the first of 
January, Madame engaged another as- 
sistant.” 

‘* The last feather on the camel’s back,” 
cried Mme. Gosselin. ‘‘ Everything comes 
at once.” 

‘* Mother, haven't you a little satisfac- 
tion in seeing me again?” cried Theresa, 
throwing her arms around her. ‘If 1 
should rest a little from my regular em- 
ployment, if I should take a hand in the 
housework, would there be occasion for 
despair ?” 

** You’re a good girl,’”’ interposed the 
father, ‘‘and if anything could console 
me for so much trouble it would be to 
have younere. Let me have alittle milk. 
I’m dying of thirst.” 

A violent fit of coughing seized him, 
and Mme, Gosselin discovered with con- 
sternation that there was no more milk 
in the jug. Having lost her head, as she 
said, she had neglected to milk the cow at 
the usual bour. 

‘** Til go and milk her,” Theresa offered, 
cheerily. ‘‘ I’ve been anticipating a treat 
in seeing our good Roussette again. 

Putting a large apron over her tucked- 
up dress she ran to the stable. Seated on 
a wooden stool by the cow, which seemed 
to recognize her and freely permitted her 
to milk, she tasted real pleasure in re- 
suming homework. 

The hens at twilight, so brief at this 
season, had come in for the night and 
were huddled on the top of the rack 

which served for their roost. 

“If Llived here I would fix up a good 
poultry-house. They wouldn’t have to 
lay their eggs here and there,” thought 
the young milkmaid. 

Rising with care that she might rot 
frighten them, she caressed the old horse, 
who shared the stable with the cow: 

** How do you do, Cossack?” 

Her heart expanded, She was meeting 
old friends again. 

When she returned to the sick-bed the 
doctor was there, feeling the pulse of the 
patient, and listening anxiously to his 
breathing and the beating of his heart. 
He prescribed a blister and some medi- 
cines, and to save time proposed sending 
the whole by his servant. Prompt and 
energetic treatment was necessary. 

Theresa saw that he considered the case 
serious, and, when he went out, followed 
him to his gig. 

‘<Tt’s pneumonia,” he said; ‘‘and as 
your father’s heart has been in bad con- 
dition for a long time, he’s in great dan- 
ger. If we get him out of this notch he 
will need care the whole winter, and per- 
haps will never be the same man as be- 
fore.” 

‘*Thanks for telling me,” replied The- 
resa, courageously. ‘‘It confirms a plan 
I have formed. My presence is more 





necessary here than anywhere else, I 


have often regretted that I was not a 
boy,” she continued, with asorry smile; 
‘but I wish to act as one, and take Fa- 
ther’s place at the mill while Mother 
looks after him. The trade is not difli- 
cult. For anything that requires strength 
we have a willing helper. Besides, I have 
solid arms,” showing as she held them up 
that, tho white, they retained their vigor. 
‘* Yes, yes,” assented the old physician, 
who had known her from her birth. 
‘*‘Your hands are quite equal to the 
struggle for existence. And your heart 
is firm also,” he added, struck by the 
heroism with which his warning had 
been received. 

“We'll act for the best,” remarked 
Theresa. 

And in truth she did act for the best 
during the days which followed, working 
in the mill from morning to evening with 
young Blaise, an inexperienced assistant, 
and watching a part of the night with the 
patient, that her mother might be able to 
rest. .She was calm and indefatigable. 

‘* You have both a daughter and a son,” 
she said to her father, heaping on him 
little attentions which Mme. Gosselin 
would not have thought of. ‘‘ Why do 
you repine?” 

‘*I pity you, my child, for being only 
a miller-maid and nurse,” replied the 
poor man. ‘‘I wish some happier em- 
ployment for you. But thavll come, 
won't it?” he asked, catching by degrees 
the contagion of her serenity. 

“ Yes, it will come,” repeated Theresa; 
‘“¢ but you must get well first.” 

When her father was out of danger, 
she resumed her talk about the future 
with the old physician. 

‘“‘I assure you,” she kept repeating, 
** that the milling work is nut laborious. 
To put the wheat in tne hopper when the 
bell gives warning that it’s empty, and to 
fill the bags with flour is not disagreeable. 
I feel better than when I came home, not- 
withstanding the care Father’s illness has 
occasioned. Active work isa necessity 
for me. I was made to handle a spade or 
a mattock rather than a pen.” 

She spoke toher father in the same 
strain. 

‘Since the mill stops so often why not 
get more good from our kitchen garden 
on the side where it is so well shelterea? 
We always have green peas and potatoes 
before any of our reighbors. As well 
carry vegetables to market early in the 
morning.” 

**Doctor,” bewailed Mme. Gosselin, 
‘how children fail to appreciate the 
trouble taken for them. We’vespent our 
poor living to make her a lady, and you 
see she’s taste only for the land.” 

‘* Bless Heaven for not permitting her 
to be spoiled,” exclaimed the doctor, seri- 
ously. ‘* Your Theresa is a treasure from 
which I would not wish to be separated, 
were she mine. However, as you are de- 
sirous, l’ll endeavor to find a place for 
herin some villa of the neighborhood. 
Perhaps among the families that I visit 
there may be one needing a governess.” 

To live in other people’s houses! Such 
an arrangement was not very attractive 
to the Gosselins. A governess! That 
seemed too much like being a servant. 
No! They would prefer that their daugh- 
ter should preserve her independence. 

Theresa remarked that an assistant 
teacher enjoyed but little of that. 

‘* Only she becomes a principal in the 
end,” suggested her mother. 

‘* Not always, Mamma.” 

The Gosselins thanked the physician 
without deciding absolutely. 

A few days afterward the miller, grown 
old in appearance and looking like 
another man, was attempting a few steps 
in his room leaning on Theresa’s arm, 
when Dr. Regnault appeared with beam- 
ing countenance. 

** Now I’ve found it,” cried he at first 
sight; “‘ that English family who hired 
the castle of Ménardiére. There are three 
little girls. They need an instructress to 
commence their education while travel- 
ing. At tirst, Theresa, you'll go to Eng- 
land, then to Italy to pass the next win- 
ter; perhaps later to the Orient.” 

The heart of the young girl bounded 
with joy. Within her were two distinct 





persons, the peasant girl who was satisfied 


to resume out-door work, and the young 
lady, trained by education, eager to learn 
more, to see everything, especially to 
travel—to travel, she who had never been 
beyond the limits of the department. 
What a pleasure! 

Her fathers face evinced a very differ- 
ent impression, and her mothor sighed 
and raised her hands toward Heaven: 

** Goto England! Why! It’s necesrary 
to cross the sea. Italy! Italy is far off, 
with a bad climate, where they die like 
flies.” 

It must be a fortune that would be 
given for such exposures! 

‘Not quite. Fifteen hundred francs, 
expenses paid.” 

To sell her life for fifteen hundred 
francs! She wouldn’t return. The sea 
would swallow her. John Gosselin, 
never having seen the water, except of 
his own stream or that of the Loire, had 
a terrible idea of the sea. How many. of 
those who had embarked had not 1e- 
turned! No! No! It was better to wait 
for something else. 

‘* At your pleasure,” retorted the doc- 
tor, with a little impatience; for he had 
remarked the rosy joy which had colored 
the cheeks of Theresa at the first mention 
of travel. 

“Your parents dun’t know what they 
want,” he remarked, as she accompanied 
him to bis carriage. 

‘*T don’t seem to know what I want 
either;” she replied, moving her head 
sadly. ‘‘ I wasse well satisfied to go, after 
having decided to remain.” 

‘*Poor child, she’s sacrificing herseif 
for her father,” said the doctor an hour 
after, as he related this family story to 
the farmer of M. De la Sauinerie, who 
was one of his patients. 

‘* ?ve met her two or three times, She 
has an open, pleasant countenance. To 
see her is to receive a good impression. 
She must be aided to leave that mill and 
make her way in the world,’ observed 
the farmer, taking the pipe frem his 
mouth. ‘It’s rumored that Madame De 
Rouvre wants a companion.” 

Meanwhile Theresa returned in thought- 
ful mood toward the house, 

That night she dreamed still of Vesu- 
vius and the Coliseum, of the palaces of 
Venice, of the mosques of Constantinople, 
of minuets and gondolas; but the next 
day she was as resigned: as ever to be a 
miller-maid. 

But her parents had no such intention. 

‘** Her fine education must not be just,” 
they said to each other. 

They asked Dr. Regnault to look for 
any position that would not compel her 
to travel too much, 

‘*If fortune does not turn we shall 
starve,” the convalescent moaned, still 
unable to work. 

‘*Now stop!” Theresa interposed, blithe- 
ly. ‘The cellar is full of potatues, and 
the barn of feed. We've a porker for 
salting, and a puncheon of wine to drink. 
So starvation is not very near. As tomy 
‘ fine education,’ it will not be lost what- 
ever may happen. I shall apply some of 
it to whatever I undertake, and it will 
render me more skillful. For the present I 
intend to be skillful in managing a mill.” 

Her mother would have reproached her 
for being too care!ess of berself; but the 
doctor admired this courageous ¢ffort of 
a@ young person ready for anything in the 
struggle of life, always forgetting herself 
in overcoming obstacles. 

The intervals of his visits grew longer, 
for Gosselin was out of danger, tho quite 
feeble. 

** My business is not now with the in- 
valid,” he remarked as he came in one 
morning. ‘It’s with mademoiselle.” 

And he placed his hand with paternal 
affection on her shoulder. 

‘* What I bring is perhaps not the most 
desirable, but she’s free to rejectit. Will 
it suit her to be a lady’s companion ?” 

It was first necessary to explain to the 
parents wherein a lady’s companion dif- 
fered from a lady’s maid. 

Little attentions must be rendered toa 
lady who is growing old without wanting 
to acknowledge it. This is the on!y task 
Besides she’s kind. It will be necessary 
to read to her, give her a little music, ac 








as her secretary, divert her”— 
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** All that 1s not very difficult for one 
having education,” broke in Mme, Gos- 
selin. 

Her daughter looked rather skeptical, 
as tho she had a different opinion. 

‘**Iv’ll not be necegsary to cross the sea?” 
inquired Gosselin. 

**It will only be necessary to go to- 
morrow half a league to Madame de 
Rouvre, who is accustomed to pass the 
summer on her estate of Villechauve, and 
the winter at Paris.” 

The miller clapped his hands, 

**Thavil answer!, In that way we shall 
keep our daughter near, and she will have 
rank all the same.” 

Theresa thought that this rank would 
be difficult to sustain without ridicule in 
her own neighborhood, and that it was 
not so simple to be at once the companion 
of a fine lady, and the daughter of a mil- 
ler. She foresaw the chains of a gilded 
servitude, the shackles, the humiliations 
to which so far she had been a stranger. 
All the servants of Mme, de Rouvre were 
from the vicinity, and were accustomed 
to call her by familiar namee. She must 
be waited on by them and affect an ex- 
treme reserve. That would bea sufficient 
embarrassment to begin with. She re- 
mained silent. 

Mme. Gosselin, on the other hand, 
could not find terms for her gratitude. 
Tears of joy welled up from her heart. 

‘**The maiden does not utter a word,” 
observed the doctor. 

‘** Oh! you see that she doesn’t care for 
anything that incommodes her, either 
dress or ceremony. But in the end she'll 
come to it.” 

**Ceriainly, if you’re desirous,” re- 
sponded Theresa, with a sigh. 

In her own mind there loomed up a 
vision of tedious hours spent in diverting 
a woman perhaps difficult to be amused, 
Mme. de Rouvre had sometimes attracted 
her attention at church in extremely ele- 
gant attire, much more suitable for a 
younger person than for one on whose 
head, according to rumor, bad,shone the 
suns of forty-five summers. The lady 
was a rich widow, surrounded with ad- 
mirers, and passed for quite a coquet. 

** All is arranged,” resumed Dr. Reg- 
nault. ‘‘ You'll be expected at Ville- 
chauve to-morrow at two o'clock. 

In the mean time Mother Gosselin was 
building castles in the air. She was en- 
chanted with that which was the cause of 
uneasiness to her daughter. She would 
have servants under her; would wear only 
silk dresses, When she was passing in 
the carriage every one would say: 

‘* That young lady, so well-dressed that 
a countess treats her as an equal, is Mlle. 
Gosselin, of Aunay.” 

After a while Mme. de Rouvre would 
give her a settlement with some gentle- 
man occupying an important position for 
a husband; or she might prefer to retain 
her as a companion for life and leave h-r 
a part of her fortune. 

Theresa would have been dull, indeed, 
if she had not perceived that the illusions 
of her parents were doing them good, aid- 
ing them in forgetting their present trials. 

The invalid, moved by his wife’s elo- 
quence, appeared much improved. 

Mme. Gosselin was beaming. Still she 
kept scolding Theresa for not concerning 
herself sufficiently with her toilet. Had 
she new gloves? Would her watered 
silk dress be stylish enough? Ribbons 
must be added to set it off a little. Some 
persons do not like black. 

**Oh, dear! I'll nolonger have the right 
to dress myself in my own way,” thought 
Theresa, while casting a regretful look at 
her gray frock powdered with flour. 

After a moderate walk through the 
woodland, in the midst of which arose a 
new and magnificent mansion, the com- 

panion-elect was introduced into the par- 
lor where Mme. de Rouvre was reposing, 
stretched ona folding chair. Altho the 
winter day was dark, blinds and double 
curtains prevented the little sunlight 
whica penetrated the fog from reaching 
the countess. 

Thanks to this precaution she produced 
her full effect, leaning languishingly on 
cushions, with her face supported by a 
white and delicate hand, and her foot, 


a little maroon shee, peeping beyond the 
folds of her Japanese morning-gown, The 
dark red hangings formed a back-ground 
against which her light Venetian hair 
was depicted with a golden luster, a head- 
covering so beautiful that it was almost 
impossible not to suspect its artificial 
construction; while her dark brown eyes, 
still retaining their brilliancy, sparkled 
in a face, whose complexion, skillfully: 
made up, vied with the Bengal rose. 
Mme. de Rouvre saw that Theresa was 
dazzled, and for want of better employ- 
ment played the coquet with perfect suc- 
cess, dwelling on her isolation, her af- 
flictions, and her need of an intelligent 
young person who would love and attend 
her. Dr. Regnault had lauded Theresa’s 
fine disposition. She was esteemed in 
advance. She seemed sympathetic at 
first sight. A sample of her handwriting 
was called for and pronounced genteel, 
lovely, the writing of alady. She was 
invited to try her hand at the piano. Here 
was where Theresa was the most profi- 
cient. 

‘*Bravo! I don’t care fora virtuoso, You 
are a musician; that’s all I ask,” said 
Mme. de Rouvre, applauding with the 
tips of her pretty ring-covered fingers. 

** Now read this to me,” she continued, 
as she produced the novel of the day. 
‘How do you manage, being a Tou- 
rangelle, not to drawl your words ina 
sing-song way? Your style is faultless, 
and I’m sure that you do not Jack senti- 
ment. You are good and capable; you 
please me in every respect. I believe we 
shall be close friends.” 

Theresa, touched to the depth of her 
heart, reproached herself for having be- 
lieved what evil-disposed persons had 
reported of the advanced years, the ca- 
prices and ridiculousness of a person 
really s6 beautiful, graceful and kind. 

‘* Madame, be assured I will do every- 
thing to satisfy you. From to-day I’m 
at your disposal.” 

These words were uttered with anima- 
tion, as Mme. de Rouvre escorted her out 
through a long corridor. At the end, 
near the door of the lawn, there was a 
mirror, and on their approach the images 
of the two women were reflected, Theresa, 
with her angular features and full pro- 
portions, could not be pronounced beau- 
tiful; but her age was twenty years, her 
complexion naturally rosy, and her teeth 
of pearly whiteness, visible in a thankful 
and happy smile. 

In contrast a disobliging ray of the sun, 
which no curtain intercepted, revealed 
the artificial complexion of Mme. de 
Rouvre, who recollected instantly that 
for a long time she had been obliged to 
impose melancholy on herself for a rea- 
son the exact converse of the saying: 
‘** Beautiful teeth are mirthful.” 
Photographed by that burst of light at 
the side of her young companion before 
the mirror, her true age was displayed to 
the gaze of both. 

A shade of indecision and coolness 
quite in keeping with her character was 
at once apparent in the tone with which 
she met the sincere avowals of poor 
Theresa. 

**Thanks, my child. [ll think of it. 
Our good doctor will take you my an- 
swer.” 

That answer, the day but one after, 
was that the countess, having been ap- 
prised of an unexpected visit by a rela- 


tive (wbo, by the way, was a creature of 
the imagination), would not need a com- 
panion. 
For John Gosselin and his wife it was 
a terrible blow. 
To Theresa it seemed, on reflection, al- 
most a deliverance. 
Again she applied herself to the mill, 
the poultry-yard and the garden, and 
found them more profitable than paying 
court to fine ladies. Early in the morn- 
ing she went to market. Her demeanor 
was so unaffected and cheerful that peo- 
ple did not hesitate to give her their 
wheat to grind. 
Unfortunately the mill would come to 
a standstill from the inefficiency of that 
bad old wheel which had so often been 
accessory to the misfortunes of the miller 
of Aunay. 
One day Theresa said to Dr. Regnault, 
who still offered his services: 
‘** You did not succeed in interesting the 
lady of Villechauve in my favor, and it 


friends, If you think proper, speak a 
good word for me, so that the money 
which he refused to the miller may be 
granted to the miller’s daughter.” 
Dr. Regnault’s answer was encourag- 
ing. In a few days the vehicle, which 
she drove herself, stopped before the 
banker’s door in the city. 
He knew why she had come, and met 
her with an inquiring, friendly look, tho 
ready for a jest. ; 
‘They teli me, Mademoiselle, that you’ve 
; acer to show us what women can 
yg 
‘I’ve undertaken simply to relieve my 
father from embarrassment,” she re- 
turned with her frank smile; ‘‘ but my 
ability is so slight that I shall succeed in 
nothing without a little aid.” 
** Those who would not have aided you 
in playing the lady will aid you willingly 
in working. I formed a bad opinion 
without knowing you, and I ewe you 
amends. Besides, with you there are 
surer guarantees than with your father, 
honest as he is. His fancies would have 
ruined him, You have made him listen 
to reason.” 
** Events have directed my action, sir. 
Yes, our misfortunes even; his sickness, 
my repeated failures,” 
**Good! You do not wish to assume 
merit; yet everybody accords it. You 
are esteemed by the community.. Then 
you have a surety ‘whom I think highly 
of, Dr. Regnault. The credit which you 
desire shall be opened.” 
** Not long afterward a new wheel, con- 
structed on the latest and best plan, re 
volved without*intermission in the mill- 
stream. The wheat of Aunay no longer 
sought another mill, 
Theresa carried on together the busi- 
ness of the mill and of the garden. 
‘** She’s worse than a man,” said Mother 
Sage, who looked on with admiration, 
altho she had turned the cold shoulder to 
the Gosselins in the time of their trouble, 
especially when she noticed that their 
daughter, with allher reputed knowledge, 
had not found a place. 
The old woman returned to the charge 
with honeyed words, descanting on the 
merits of her son Peter; but Theresa acted 
as tho she did not understand. 
Then Mother Sage played her last card. 
She represented that she had found a 
treasure fora daughter-in-law, the pretty 
Clotilde Mathieu, of Grande Croix. ‘A 
light-haired, bewitching little creature,” 
she added, hoping to arouse some jealousy 
in the mind of a stout brunette. 
But Theresa congratulated her on her 
choice in a manner so cordial and unaf- 
fected as to put an end to all hope. 
The old owner of Mare-Fleurie sought 
satisfaction with her tongue. She hinted 
that Tneresa could find but one man in 
the vountry who was worthy of her. And, 
oh, what a pair of originals they would 
make! 
The epithet ‘‘ original ” in the mouths 
of the humbler classes is regarded as an 
insult, but, after all, the words of Mme. 
Sage were not a calumny. M., Rameau, 
the farmer of M. de la Saulnerie, was in 
the habit of lending books to tnis miller- 
maid, who understood English. 
Dr. Regnault had long foreseen the pos- 
sibility of a union. Convinced that the 
man was too timid and the maiden too 
reserved, he smoothed the way for the 
visits of M. Rameau, who was accepted. 
The marriage of Theresa must have 
astonished her father, who had learned 
to take philosophically his lot in having a 
boy when he thought he had a girl. 
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A WISH FOR A LITTLE MAID. 
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MERRILL E, GATES. 


KINDLY Nature, take this child, 
Train her in thy forests wild! 

Lead her by thy laughing brooks, 
Till their joy laughs in her looks. 
Make her lithe in form and mien, 
As the white birch, draped in green. 


Let her voice as mellow grow, 

As the thrush-song’s silvery flow, 
Filling all this leafy wood 

With sweet prophecies of good. 
Let each breeze a message bear, 
Of an unseen love and care. 


Bring her from thy fountains bright, 
Draughts of crystal, living light. ~ 
Feed her, lowly tho her guise, 

With thy strength to make her wise. 
Let her sacred maidenhood 

Grow in sweetest solitude. 


Let the fragrance of all flowers, 
And the husb of twilight hours, 
Let the glowing sky’s deep blue, 
And the rainbow’s varied hue, 
Fill her soul with loveliest grace, 
And shine outward in her face! 


Tenderly to her impart, 

O great Nature, all thy heart! 
Teach her much of Love, so she 
Thine Interpreter may be, 

A Reflection, clear and fine, 








which was perfect and admirably clad in 


is perhaps well that you did not. Now, 
Monsieur Sidoine ig one of your old 





Of thy loveliness divine! 


EVERY INCH A MOUNTAIN. 


BY EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


WHEN we are young in life andin our 
notions of how things in the world seem 
that we have not yet looked at with our 
own eyes, we are apt to have pretty much 
one idea of the greater mountains that we 
read of in our geographies—the peaks of 
the Rockies, of the Andes, of the Alps, and 
of the frozen hights of the Himalayan 
ranges, Wethink of them as shooting 
straight up into the air and sky from the 
plains, with nothing particular between 
us and their beginning and their end to 
make them seem less lofty and less won- 
derful than they are. In our minds, 
when we are children, we often set upa 
group of them, as it were, dne next to the 
other, in a row of sharp-pointed cones (I 
am sorry to say that the geographies help 
us to make such a mistake) without a 
break worth talking about from the sum- 
mit to the top, ‘‘sugar-loafs” in shape 
each one of them. We grow to thinking 
that when we came in sight of Mount 
Everest or the Monte-Rosa or some of 
ourown Western peaks, or when we were 
fairly on the top of some such huge mass 
of earth and rock and snow, we fully 
realize how high up we are, and look 
straight down on every side of our plat- 
form for all of the one or two or three 
miles or more that we are told is assuredly 
the peak’s hight. 

We get past this idea as we grow older. 
We come to learn that any one of the 
loftier mountains has generally much 
breadth and length, as well as hight; and 
that it is so surrounded by other moun- 
tains that act as terraces and buttresses 
to it,and shut it in and help it to its 
hight; that it does not start up out of the 
ground like an exclamation point. One 
can be miles in the air on mountain sum- 
mits in America, Europe or Asia, and 
owing to their breadth, and the system 
to which they belong, not appreciate one’s 
position nor be greatly struck with any 
one special view, such as would show us 
below all the rest of the country. Even 
in the Swiss Alps and the Tyrol peaks the 
crowding together of them, and the man- 
ner of their slope, makes it necessary to 
pick out the various points carefully from 
which the full effect of some tremendous 
peak like the Ortler or the Gross Vene- 
diger or the Weisshorn can be gained. 
But there is one mountain in the world 
at least, which is every inch an ideal 
mountain in the effect of showing all its 
terrific hight, in the effect of seeming so 
sharp and perfect a cone, in seeming to 
start up suddenly, and almost alone by - 
itself out of the earth, with no neighbors 
near enough to take away anything from 
its splendid and terrible dignity. It has 
been said, and truly said, that in all the 
world there is no such peak. Perhaps 
the Japanese Fuji-Yama is a near cousin 
to itin solitariness—or even in greater 
solitariness. But the Fuji-Yama’s sides 
rise at a gentler angle, and it is a beauti- 
ful and graceful peak. The Matterhorn, 
the frightful Matterhorn is not beautiful. 
It is terrible, if a mountain ever can be, 
to merely the eye and thought. 

It. is situated close to the village of 
Zermatt, in Southeastern Switzerland. 
To get to this village (which is merely a 
collection of farmers’ and guides’ chalets 
and four or five hotels) is in itself quite a 
difficult and tiresome job; for the valley 
is so narrow that it can only be entered 
at one place, and one must ride along a 
road cut and built in the ledges of the 
cliffs, often hundreds of feet in the air, 
winding and turning as the cliffs wind 
and turn to reach Zermatt. A railroad 
that is a hard piece of engineering is 
being built now in the valley’s bottom; 
but it will not be done for some time, so 
slow is the work and so few the months 
in which the men can continue it, And 
as you ride on and on, especially during 
the last two miles, and as you see one 
towering peak, covered with its dazzling 
ice and snow far before you and on each 
side you say to yourself: ‘‘ Why, where 
can be this mountain that we all come 
here to see—the great Matterhorn? Why 
does it not come in sight, if it is so much 
more wonderful and so alone by itself?” 
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patience. And then, all of a sudden, 
your road turns! A jutting cliff and 
some pine forest are past. There, far be- 
fore you, detached from all the lesser 
summits, towers up into the blue sky a 
mountain of gray rock and shining ice, 
so tal!, so slender, so like a pillar almost, 
that it takes away your breath to look at 
it. You almost believe it will vanish 
away, it is so high,so unearthly. And 
that is the Matterhorn, and you say to 
yourse]f: ‘‘ There is no such mountain in 
the world!”—as the great geologists and 
mountaineers have said before you. You 
go to your hotel and stay in Zermatt for 
days and look and study it, get nearer to 
it or farther from it, observe it in all 
weathers that let it be seen—it is always 
the same astonishing thing, so steep, so 
sharp, so cruel looking. 

It was first talked about by travelers 
generally, and by those gentlemen who 
enjoy mountain climbing, about forty- 
five years ago. Itis about fifteen thou- 
sand feet high—well on toward three 
miles. Inthe picture of it you see how 
steep it seems from the best point to view 
it. Ineed not say it is not equally steep 
to the eye from the other side of it, over 
in Italy (for it is almost part cf the bound- 
ary line), and seems more like other rug- 
ged and towering Swiss Alps. But from 
anywhere and everywhere it is a strange 
and awesome thing, and you are not sur- 
prised that a hundred superstitions and 
wild fancies among the peasants used to 
belong to it. 

Probably you will say that here isa 
mountain that even the most expert and 
cool-headed climbers have given up try- 
ing to ascend; but there not many moun- 
tains in Europe of which that is true. 
For a long, long time the Matterhorn was 
considered perfectly impossible to any- 
body. Party after party of the best- 
skilled climbers tried and failed. The 
curious thing about the Matterhorn is 
that from the sides that are not sb>own in 
the picture it is apparently impossible to 
go beyond a certain point upward. They 
were tried again and again, and given up. 
All the mountain clubs and climbers in 
Europe knew and talked about its difficul- 
ties. At last after many attempts Mr. 
Edward Whymper, an English gentleman, 
decided that the mountain could be as- 
cended along the sharp spine that seems 
in the pictures so frightfully narrow and 
steep (and indeed is such), then passing to 
the left where a little ‘‘ jut” occurs, then 
again to the right, and so coming up over 
the blunted rear slope of the summit tu 
the very tip-top that seems beckoning to 
you, as you look. He did so with a party, 
July 14th, 1865. But, as if in revenge for 
being conquered, a fearful thing occurred 
as he and the gentlemen with bim and 
their guides came down. Near the first 
break in the angle, from the very sum- 
mit, in returning to the ‘‘ spine,” four of 
the party slipped, struck each other and 
fell headlong a mile through the air to 
the unseen glaciers below. The body of 
one of them, Lord Frederic Douglas, has 
never been found. The rest were discov- 
ered, and with much difficulty brought 
down and buried in Zermatt, in the little 
church-yard there. Last summer the 
daughter of one of the guides of the ill- 
fated party was telling me part of her 
father’s oft-repeated description of the 
szene; and as westood and looked straight 
up toward the very spots they traversed 
to go up and to come down it did not 
seem strange that a man should pay for 
such a triumph of courage with his life. 

Since then the Matterhorn has been as- 
cended by expert mountaineers every 
season. Its worst terrors are over, the 
spell broken. A great improvement iu 
the path upward has been made by cut- 
ting and blasting The ascent takes two 
days; the night being passed in a hut 


far up the mountain’s side. Hundreds of 
people visit little Zermatt every summer, 
either to see for tnemselves the mountain 
or to make its difficult and still dangerous 
ascent. Even now, however, in spite of 
all that human strength and a cool head 
and a bettered route upward and across 
it can do for the climber, it is in the first 
grade for difficulty and for fatigue among 
the Alpine peaks; and for its proud 
grandeur it has no rival on the face of 
the earth. 
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PEBBLES. 


LaDIEs seldom hit the nail on the head. 
They are more apt to hit the nail on the 
finger.— Drake’s Magazine. 


.... Teacher: ‘‘Why does Great Britain 
support royalty?”’ Pupil: ‘‘ Because roy- 
alty cannot support itself.”—The Epoch. 





.. He was a learned poet, and 
When writing to his heart's true mate, 
Said, ** I adore the real estate 
On which you do perambulate.”’— Life. 


.... The Minister: “Have you ever cast 
your bread upon the waters?” Mrs. River- 
bank (proudly): ‘Never since my first 
batch.’”’—Puck. 


.... Kickshaw: “I can’t understand Glim’s 
chronic bachelorhood’”’ Mrs. Kickshaw: 
**Neither*do I. He surely can’t have in- 
herited it.”—The Epoch. 


..-“* To what do you attribute your lon- 
gevity?” asked an investigator of a cente- 
narian. ‘‘To the fact that I never died,” 
was the conclusive reply.—Harper’s Bazar. 


...."* Packs for Biscomb’’ was the order 
sent to James Potts & Co. by one of the 
cultivated many who wanted to read Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s latest book.—£z- 
change. 


...-Mrs. Pakinhouse: ‘‘ Papa, won’t you 
give me some money to buy a few more pic- 
tures to hang in my room?” Mr. Pakin- 
house: ** What! Over that beautiful gilt 
wall paper?’’—Puck. 


...-Apy Man Can Do It.—Goldbags (look- 
ing out at the tenements): “Alas! It must 
be very hard to be poor.”” Wentman: “On 
the contrary, it’s a great deal too easy to be 
poor.”— American Grocer. 


...‘* What do you know about the disso- 
lution of Parliament?’ the editor asked of 
the new man at the foreign desk. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,’’ he said, innocently; “I didn’t know 
it was dissolute.””— Washington Star. 


....Mrs. Derrick (admirivgly to artist): 
“The likeness is just splendid! It’s Aunt 
Susan as sbe lives! You picture-painters 
will soon knock the photographing business 
in the shade if you keep on!’’—Smith, Gray 
& Co.’8 Monthly. 


....Matter of Business.—Mrs. Crimps: 
‘* What outlandish words the editor of the 
Boomer is using. I can’t understand half 
of them.’’ Mr. Crimps (quietly): ‘‘The 
Boomer is offering dictionaries as premi- 
ums.”—New York Weekly. 


.. .“* Three of my cows have stopped giv- 
ing milk, and four of my customers have 
doubled their orders,’’ said the milkman. 
** You appear to be caught short. You will 
be forced to liquidate,” said his son, who 
was an office boy on Wall Street.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


..-Aunt Sally: “Goodness me! How 
can the President te so extravagant with 
the people’s money?” Uncle Peastraw: 
‘““What’s the matter, Mother?” Aunt 
Sally: ** Only think of their keeping those 
pesky Indians on Government preserves!”’ 
—New York Herald. 


...-A Miserable Mistake.—** There,” said 
Browne, triumphantly, putting his basket 
down before his wife—* there is the day’s 
catch.” ** Why, John,” said Mrs, Browne, 
opening the basket, “‘ there is nothing but 
a string of sausages and a steak here.” 
“ Hang that butcher for a fool!” said John. 
—N. Y. Sun. ” 


.... As sly as a fox was he, and she 
As soft as the dainty dove, 
And so he wrote her a bushel of notes 
That spoke of his deathless love. 
But he wrote them all with a fading ink, 
And thus she had been deceived, 
If she hadn't in fact photographed them all! 
As fast as they were received. 
—Philadelphia Times. 


....She: “Isn’t it horrible about Mrs 
Tinsley?” ‘“ He: ‘‘ Yes. What could have 
induced her to elope with her butler?’’ She: 
* That’s the saddest part of it. Shecalled 
at her husband’s office and was told he had 
gone to the matinée with his new type 
writer. That caused it all. And now it 
turns out the typewriter was a man.’’— The 
Epoch. 


....Editor: ** Mr. Scribbler I wish you 
would get up a little department headed 
“ Children’s Sayings,” and fill it full of the 
brightest little mots you can pick up.” 


Mr. Scribbler: “‘ Very sorry, sir, but my 
children are all away on a visit and ’— 
Editor: “Then collect the bright things 
you hear said by other people’s children.” 
Mr. Scribbler: *‘ I—I never hear other peo- 
ple’s children say anything worth print- 
ing.”’—Ewening Wisconsin. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreased“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT. NewYork. 








DIAMOND AND POINTS. 
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& . 
a * 2 * ” 
x * * # * * * 
* a 7 * ” a 
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* 


The Diwmond—Across: 1, Throws; 2, 
loves very much; 3, a firm substance; 4, a 
botanical term connected with lichen; 5, a 
chair in which one can be carried. 

Point at top, including the first and last 
letter of diamond: A plant. 

On the right: Severe. 

On the left: Vexation. 

At the bottom: Killed. 


METAMORPHOSES. 


Change a hawk to a dove in five moves, 
Hawk. 

Sound asking attention. 

A small! animal. 

To possess. 

Having lifted. . 
Dove. 


Change a foot into a head in five moves. 
Foot. 

Nourishment. 

A measuie of length. 

A broad path. 

What you do when you look at these words. 
Head, 

Change cold to heat in four moves. 
Cold. 

The place where a ship carries her cargo. 

Having had. 

A part of the body. 


Heat. 8. A. S. 


WORD BUILDING.—Selected. 


Begin with a single letter and add one 
letter at atime. Each addition will enable 
you to make a new word. 


a 
Begin with a letter, prefix another and 
form an appellative of anear relation. Add 
another, and make an animal. Add an- 
other, and makeafruit. Add another, and 
make to festoon. Add another, and make 
saved. Add another, and make wretched- 
ness. Add another, and make a place of 
delight. Add another, and make to become 

visible. ‘ 


_ 


Begin with a letter, add another, and 
makea pronoun. Add another, and make 
a bond. Add another, and make a flat 
piece of earthenware. Add another, and 
make part of a fence. Add another, and 
make a shining material. Add another, 
and make to feel a prickly sensation. Add 
another, and make a young bird. Add 
another, and make attending closely. Add 
another, and make shining with a fitful 
luster. 

3. 

Begin with a Jetter and prefix another to 
make a first person, present tense of a verb. 
Add another, and make a human being. 
Add another, and make the “high seas.” 
Add another, and make an exaggerated 
whim. Add another, and make a living 
creature. Add another, and make consis'- 











ing of thin plates or layers. Add another, 
and make pertaining to a border. 
4, 

Begin witha !etter, and add another to 
makea provoun. Add another, to make an 
amount. Add another, to make ty medi- 
ate. Add another, to make one of the sup- 
posed founders of ancient Rome. Add an- 
other, t> make an assembly of troops for 
parade. Add avother, to make a baggage 
horse. Add another, to make wind instru- 
ments of music. 

The letters not placed in continuous 
order but newly arranged with every addi- 
tion, keeping the same letters. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 19TH, 


ARROW PUZZLE. 


L AMY 
E ARE 
EVOLUTIONIST 
A HIT 
R EON 


RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB, 


From 1 to 8, Herschel. Perimeter’ of 
wheel. 

From 9 to 16, Barbauld. Hub of wheel. 

From 1 to 9, Horeb. 

From 2 to 10, Eliza. 

From 3 to 11, rover. 

From 4 to 12, sbrub, 

From 5 to 13, comma. 


From 6 to 14, Hindu. 
From 7 to 15, equal. 
From 8 to 16, livid. 














p Getter than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, 


Van Houren's Cocoa 
$ ‘ Best & Goes Farthest.” 
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DRINK 


FOR STRENCTH, NOURISHMENT 
AND REFRESHMENT. 


Made from Prime Lean Beef, by 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


> 
E 
« Breakfast Cocoa 
FS from which the excess of oil 
i = has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


a 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
s centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
- ishing, strengthening, EAsILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agrsecultural Edwor wut be giad to recetwe any 
practical hints. suggestions er information that wii 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 





THE POULTRY INDUSTRY IN THE 
souUTH. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








THE develonment of the poultry industry 
in this country, and particularly in the 
south, is altogether remarkable. To-dav, 
could the value of our poultry and poul- 
try products be even aporoximately as 
certained. the fizures would astocish even 
the mo-t enthusiastic of our fanciers, and 
would appall those wh» have given the 
matter but little consideration. We shall 
not attempt any sta istics at this time, as 
our puroose lies in a different direction; but 
we simply pause to express the hope that 
the new census of agricultural products 
will give us much pew light on the value 
and extent of the poultry industry. 

While every farmer is a poultry raiser to 
a grea’er or less extent, he is not a “ fanci- 
er” or * breeder” in the techaical use of the 
terms. It is to the fancier, the breeder of 
thorough-bred towls, that we are to look for 
whatever of imorovemeat in breeds or of 
advancement of the industry, there bas thus 
far been In the Northern avd Western 
States, large numbers of poultry associa- 
tions bave been formed, and every winter 
many exhibitions are held, and a remarka- 
ble interest bas been awakened in the breed 
ing of fine fowls for the show-room, and for 
the money there is in these more valuable 
birds and their eggs, until it is not av un- 
common thiog to see birds that sell for $100 
or even $200 apiece, and eggs from imported 
stock brioging from $5 to $15 a sitting. 

Thus much for the industry in the North; 
now how about the South? If the progress 
in th‘'s business has been rapid inthe North. 
within the last few years it bas been quite 
as remarkable insome sections of the South- 
ern States. Indeed, we believe that the 
States of South Carolina and Georgia are 
the coming fields for poultry raising. It 
has been the writer’s privilege to visit sev- 
eral of the Southern States this winter, and 
amorvg them the two States above men- 
tioned; and conversation with fanciers of 
that sec ion confirms’the opinion we had al 
ready formed as we have given it above. 
South Carolina probably leads in this new 
industry (to the South), but Georgia is a 
close second. The advancement made in 
the breeding of fancy poulcry is 100 per cent, 
abead of two years ago, and the increased 
interest is well shown by the fact tnat while 
the number of evtri*s at the South Carolina 
show some three years ago, we believe, was 
ouly 100 or 200, it was this year about 2.000, 
tho it being the occasion of the meeting of 
the American Poultry Association, quite a 
pumber of Northern birds were shown. 
Taois year there have been in three succes- 
sive weeks as many successive shows, one at 
Charleston, one at Augusta, Ga., and an- 
other at Greenville, S. C., while at the same 
time there was a largeshow at New Orleans, 
La., and another at Nashville, Tenn. The 
nu nber of breeders is growing every year, 
and the Southern people are beginning to 
appreciate fine-bred stock. 

The South has the climatic advantage 
over the North, and it is a very great ad 
vantage, too. Success in poultry raising 
depends, in one important particular, on 
giving the fowls good range out-of-doors, 
aod waile of necessity they are confined in- 
doors through the winter in the North, there 
is scarcely a day when they canvot live out 
of doors iu the South. In the North, costly 
houses are built and every precaution must 
be takea to keep the fowls warm in winter, 
while at the South less costly bouses would 
auswer the purpose as well, and the cost of 
keep would also be materially less. And 
we look upon tbis as one of the new indns- 
tries which is to work out the fiuancial sal- 
vation of the South. A writer on this topic 
has said: 

* Wore your far noars aod their wives to take 
up poultry raising in connection with other 
farm pursuits tney would derive a great profit 
fromit. The shipping facilitie. of the country 
permit you to enter our markets in direct com- 
petition with us and you of the South can have 
fine broilers in market in New ‘ork and other 
Northern cities before our fiist chicks leave the 
shell. You owa Scate (Georgia) with but little 
effort couli be made to yieid those 16,000,000 
dozen eg¢s we import, and your farmers would 
rejrice at the additional $2,500,000 of income 
therefrom.” 


This is the statement of an experienced 
poultry ncn and close observer, and is there 
one to deny it? The cost of raising poultry 
there is small and, with propor mavage- 





Market poultry and eggs must be the ba 

sis of the industry, however, and bere the 
field is unlimited, and the markets close at 
hand. The South has numerous cities of 
winter resort, wiater hotels which, like our 
hotels at the Northern summer resorts, 
provide a market for thousands and thou- 
sands of dozens of eggs, and broilers by the 
car load. Tosupply the demands of these 
alone would make a profitable market for 
more poultry products than the South has 
ever thought of being equal to; the trade in 
broilers is immense now from December to 
May, and there are times when broilers 
cannot be had at any price—for almost any 
price would be offered by the great hotels 
at these winter resorts. So we are told by 
thos? who are iu a position to know. Come 
to add to this the possibilities of the early 
Northern markets, which would be de- 
maading these things about the time the 
Soutbern demand might be a little slack, it 
would seem that a wide field was here 
opened for some enterprising poultrymen 
with some money and brains. 

“What do you consider the best general 
purpose fowl for the farmer of the South?’ 
was a question lately asked of a prominent 
Southern poultryman. He replied: ‘‘ The 
Plymouth Rock, both white aud brown va- 
rieties, followed closely by the Javas and 
Wyandoties. The Langshan is becoming a 
great favorite, first because of its excelleat 
table qualities; second, itis the best layer ex- 
cepting those of the Spanish or Leghora 
classes; third,its early maturity, on account 
of which it makes good broilers; and fourth, 
because it seems to do well in our climate, 
better than almost any Other variety except 
the brown Leghorn, and many claim it 
equals this breed ia this particular, also.” 
But the poultryman whois inclined to go 
into the business for the money there is in 
it, will easily fiud out which breed is best 
adapted to his particular needs. 

I have above referred to the meeting of 
the American Poultry Association held the 
middle of last month, at Charleston, S. C. 
This is a national organization of fanciers 
and breeders for the advancement of the 
industry the country over. Its president is 
Owen Scotten, of Detroit, Mich.; its secre- 
tary Geo. E. Peer, of Rochester, N. Y. For 
the first time in its history it met in the 
South this year, and the result, or one re- 
sult, will be the awakening of a new and 
wider interest in the breeding of fine poul 
try in the Southern States. There are now 
a few who breed on a large scale, but the 
coming year will witness a new accession to 
the ranks of the fancy in the Southern 
States. The effect of this will be that the 
farmer will use more thorough-bred stock 
in his business of egg producivg; and the 
infusion of new blood into his common 
stock will show in better size and greater 
valnes. It is an erroneous idea that the 
farmer who makes egg pruducrion the only 
object of his poultry keeping (besides the 
disposal of his fowls when too old to lay 
eggs longer) can get the same results with 
common, mixed breeds of fowls as from 
pure-bred stock. It is not necessary that 
he keep thorough-treds only, but, as before 
said, an infusion of pure blood will be de 
cidedly beneficial. 

The South is a grand country with unre- 
alized possibilities. It is opening up new 
avenues of trade, and new ideas are bound 
to work wonders in that country when sup- 
plemented Ly Northern capital and North- 
ern enterprise. While cotton will probably 
always be the great staple product, other 
crops and other indus‘ries must aid in the 
agricultural and financial reconstruction of 
the South; and we believe that in the next 
decide the raising of market poultry will 
increase the material wealth of the South- 
ern farmers to a degree that they may not 
now dream of. ‘ne fact is that, with wise 
and careful management, the keeping of 

fowls can be made a new department of 
Southern ‘farming with a comparatively 
small outlay of money, for the climate is a 
very important consideration iu their favor. 
We hove to see a grand step forward in this 
really important matter during the next 
decade. 


LAYING OUI A VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN. 


SANDERSON. 








BY F, 


IN a few weeks’ time 1t will be in order to 
plant the early peas, beets and potatoes. 
Those who have pot a good garden should, 
by all means, get ready to have one. No 
other portion of the farm pays as well, or 
affords more comfort or pleasure than a 
well-kept garden. The land for this pur- 
pose should face the south or southwest, 
and be protected if possible from tbe bleak 
northwest winds. It should be well drained 
naturally or artificially. If tbe land can- 





ment, must be successfal, 


season, it is best to select some other por- 
tion of the farm, tho it may be some dis- 

tanee away from the house. It is impossible 

to work with any comfort to one’s self land 

that is wet in the spring and cloddy in the 
summer. 

Lay out the land lengthways, so that the 
entire cultivation may be done by horse- 
power and in the most expeditious manner. 
The small fruits, such as strawberries, 
raspherries, gooseberries, currants and 
grapes, and the permanent vegetables, such 
as rhubarb and asparagus, should be 
planted in a row or two rows each—the 
rows four feet in width, and if for grapes 
six feet in width—by themselves. They 
can thus be kept well-worked, clean of 
weeds, and growing rapidly at one-third 
the expense of cultivating them in beds. In 
fact, reliable labor has become so difficult 
to get that if hand work has té be substi 

tuted for horse labor it will hardly pay to 
have a garden. 

Tae vegetable garden should be kept free 
of fruit trees of all kinds; the land can 
then be well plowed without interruption. 
Garden land should always be plowed in 
the fall and left rough for the winter. The 
frosts wil] mellow the soil, and make it 
much finer than any harrow will do it; if 
not fine enough in the spring, it may then 
be cross plowed. If new land has been 
taken for the garden, it will he the best to 
grow only the larger vegetables, sueh as 
potatoes, sweet corn, tomatoes, cabbage 
and melons, the first year. 

The next important step in having a good 
garden is to get plenty of rich manure. All 
manure that is black and rotten is not rich. 
J would rather have one load of manure 
made from grain-fed animals than three 
loads from poorly fed stock. Let the ma- 
nure be placed in heaps, about ten cart- 
loads toa heap. An acre will require, if the 
land is spread broadcast, about two such 
heaps; if used in the drill one-half this 
quantity will suffice. 

In growing vegetables rapidly we find it 
pays handsomely, when the vegetables are 
one-third grown, to sow along the rows a 
mixture of half phosphate (of the best qual- 
ity) and half plaster and immediately work 
it into the soil. This extra festilization 
produces an immediate effect, and hastens 
tre maturity of the vegetables. 

for cabbage, Lima beans, peas, early 
sweet corn and melons it is much more 
cconomical to manure in the drill. After 
the manure is spread along the rows take 
the one-horse plow and work the manure 
into the soil, then plant the seed. The 
manure, being mixed with the soil, wil] not 
burn the tenderrst rootlets even in the dri- 
est weather. 

In growing potatoes spread the manure 
broadcast and plow it in; harrow the land 
level; lay off the rows three feet apart, and 
then sow a heaping handful of the best fer- 
tiliser to every three feet of row; run the 
plow through the row to mix it into the 
soi], and then plant the potatoes. Keep the 
land well cultivated and free of weeds, and 
by July you will have fine, smooth-skinned 
potatoes, which will boil white and mealy. 

Do not fence the garden. Allow plenty of 
room at the ends for the horse toturn. If 
the chickens are troublesome fence them up 
until the crops are beyond injury. <A gar- 
den should be worked over at least once 
each week, to keep the soil mellow and the 
weeds in check. A good steel one-horse 

harrow with cultivator teeth attacbed isthe 
only implement needed to work the crops 

PLAINS FARM, ARLINGTON, BALTIMORE Co., Mp. 
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IS THE TROUBLE WITH THE 
FARMER? 


BY H. L. 





READE. 


Two hundred and five years ago my an- 
cestors bought the farm whereon I live of 
the Indiaus. Owanico, the brother of Uncas 
the reuowned chief of the Mohegans, signed 
the deed conveying a tract of land one mile 
longand halfa mile wide to John Read. 
Tbe deed bears date, August 16th, 1686. 

Six generations have sowed and reaped 
and gathered into barns oe this farm; and 
during this long occupancy and improve- 
ment, with extraordinary exceptions, money 
has been made every year. 

The farm is not exceptional in any way. 
About half is sandy loam, the remainder 
hard, rocky, stony upland, little of it suit- 
able for cultivated crops, but most of it fair 
pasture, and some of it excellent for rse. 

There are two reasons why during these 
two hundred or more years our farming 
butiness has paid. The first is this: my 


ancestors never had any employment except 
tilling the land; and, hence,if they sup- 
ported their families and added a little to 
the estate, they were obliged both to plan 





Bot be made dry and mellow early in the 





Their planning wisely was, making the 
best use of both knowledge and probability. 
My father used to say that he never began 
a season’s labor, without looking over the 
world, so faras his circumscribed vision 
could, and judging what product of the 
farm would be likely to find the readiest 
and best paying market; and then, so far as 
he could, he put that part of his farm busi- 
ness foremost. 

For instance: if wool was likely to be in 
demand at a paying price, he increased 
his flock of sheep; if pork would, in all 
probability, sell at a profit in autumn he 
did not dispose of his spring pigs, but kept 
them for fattening in the fall; and so on in 
other lines and from year to year. 7 
More than this, he apportioned to each 
particular product of the farm a profit 
which he did his best to realize; so much 
from beef, pork, batter, cheese, lambs,wool, 
potatoes, beans, etc , etc.; and in the expen- 
diture of labor he had the thought of this 
gain in his mind. He did not spend weeks 
upon products where tne profit would be 
little, but put in his time and strength 
always, where it would do the most good. 
One other thing; his farm was his *‘plant’’ 
—the source from which a living and a 
profit must come; and so the settlement of 
the estate was never lost sight of. Stones 
were dug and put into walls; pastures were 
plowed to kill foul grasses; brush was kept 
down so that something that cattle could 
eat would grow; and, mostimportant of all, 
the barnyard was bis savings bank, his 
repository of wealth. Here he put every- 
thing that time or manipulation or absorp- 
tion or compounding would make into 
manure, and when made he used it gener- 
ously and where it would help production 
the most and last the longest. 

The second reason why our farming in all 
these years has paid, is, that the family 
lived mainly from the products of the farm. 
Rye was raised after the days of wheat, 
and bread made of the flour. Corn 
was raised and bread made of the meal 
alone, or mixed with that of rye; potatoes, 
beans, sweet corn, etc., found their way to 
the family table; and so of fruits, both in 
variety and abundance. Every autumna 
half-barrel or more of cider apple-sauce 
was made, and that delectable and healthy 
compound had the place of the costly canned 
fruits of to-day. 

So of meats. Au ox, past his working 
usefulness, or a cow past her prime for 
milk, was fattened and killed and salted 
for the year’s stock of beef; and two corn- 
fed pigs put into the barrel lasted until 
the season of butchering came again. All 
that the family needed to buy was sugar, 
molasses, tea, spices, etc., and such 
clothing as in these early times they could 
uot make from the flax grown on the re- 
sponsive acres, orthe wool grown on the 
backs of sheep. 

Now, if farming to-day, other things be- 
ing equal, were conducted in this way, in- 
stead of the meager profit of these early 
times consequent upon low prices and re- 
stricted markets, there would be a per cent. 
of gain larger than is realized from any other 
average business having the same capital 
invested. 

The trouble is, that far too many of our 
farmers do not put thought into their 
busiaess, aud are not content to be simply 
well-fed, well-dressed, strong, sterling men 
and women. The best and most useful is 
compatible with this kind of life, and when 
our farming population live it, the sense- 
less talk about hard times for farmers will 
cease, and permanent prosperity will be 
sure to follow. 

JEWETT CITY, CONN. 


WHERE DEHORNING IS OBJEC- 
TIONABLE. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERS LEY. 








HOWEVER desirable it may be to have 
cattle so peaceable that they will not gore 
their weaker neighbors, time will prove 
that on the open range hornless stock wiil 
become the prey of wild beasts. A score of 
horned cows will keep a grizzly bear at bay 
in defense of their calves, while poled cattle 
will be helpless. Even the cowardly coyote, 
like all other cowards, biped or quadruped, 
wil! become a daring bully when he finds 
there is little risk of his being hurt. A 
mountain liom will rarely attack a calf by 
its mother’s side, tho he is not afraid to kill 
a large colt near a band of mares. The best 
thing for range stockmen is to let their cat- 
tle retain their horns, but to make them 
mild and kindly by judicious crossing. 
Pure-bred Durham and Hereford stock give 
little trouble with their horns. If the wild 
disposition of the long-horned Texan stock 
is once eliminated from our present herds, 





wisely and farm well, 


the dehorning practice will cease, 
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ENGLISH METHODS OF BUTTER- 
MAKING. 


To make good butter from cows fed on 
grass: 1. Milk the cows cleanly and clean. 
2 Srrain the milk throuzh a five sieve or 
cleau cloth, and set in clean dishes as soun 
as it is milked Where early cream is re- 
quired for table use or sweet cream butter, 
scald the dishes, set the bot milk in the hot 
dishes, aad ten minutes after set the disbes 
in cold water (running, if possible), skim in 
six nours. and churn at ooce. 3. For sour 
cream butter skim at twenty-four hours, 
collect ug two days’ cream in one jar, and 
churathethird day Be sure all the cream 
you churao at onetime has beea mixen for 
tw'lve hones before cnuroiog 4 Have 
thecream at atemperature of 58° before it 
is pat ia’o tne churn, raise or lowrr the 
temperature by pluuygiog the cream jir into 
hot or cold water, s irring the cream 5 
Drive the cream about sixty revolutions 
per m bute, ventilating several tim s dur- 
ing the first five mmutes. 6 Wa ch care 
fully for the cream ‘* breaking.” and stop 
cburviag when you see butter like pras 
or waeat; strain off the buttermilk witb 
a sieve, and, for tresh butter, wasao with 
ccld water in the courn until tae water 
comes off a3 claar as it goes in, aod make 
up iato uny shape with butter-beaters, 7. 
When saitiog, use no water, remove the 
butter to a butter worker or tub right out 
of tae buttermilk, and woi'e ic is at chura- 
ing temp-ratnre. “A-certain the weight of 
butter and w-igh your ait (say balf an 
ouace to the puun4), work ia the salt with 
arolier or butter beaters, and cover it up 
with a cloth fur twenty-four hours, rework 
the whole lamp together and pack intu jars 
firmly, and never expose 1t again until it 1s 
to be cousamed. Tne quantity of salt may 
vary 110M « quarter to three-quarters of an 
ounce tu tue pound. 8. The nands should 
never touch the but‘er. 

To make good butter from cows fed on 
turnips aad straw: 1. Set tre milk thesa ne 
as ior ea ly cream, in hot disues and cold 
water. %. Séim at twelve hours, and scala 
the cream by pluayiayg the jars in boiling 
water, and keep stitring vatilit reaches 
150°. Tien putthbe jar in cold water aid 
reduce the temperature to 6u°. Collect and 
chura two days’ cre4m togetber, never put 
fresh and gathered cream toge her at chuin- 
ing time, and churn at 60°. Batter mate 
in tnis way suould he entirely free from the 
taste of turnips.—Londun Agricultural 
Gazette 
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NORTHERN market gardeners are subject 
to very severe competition from grewers 
of gardeo track, in more southero climes. 
Thus the ma: Ket gardeners about Norfolk, 
Va., produc: vast amouuts of garden tr: ck, 
and sa’p the saa.e to the Nor h, at prces 
and at seasons which result ia severe com- 
pet tign with our local growers. A recent 
article in the American Guirden states 
thut in 1889 the aguregate vaiue of the veg- 
etables soipoed from Norfolk amounred to 
upward of $4,000 000, anout 31 000 000 being 
in early potatoes s, anot er mili nm dellsrs in 
strawberri s 3400 000 :n canbage, $300.00 in 
pea, $250,000 in spinach, with also I-ree 
amou ts ot kale, beans, melors, asparagus 
and miscellareous vegetables.—dA merican 
Cultivator. 
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OVER 
29°90 TREES! 
VARIETIES of 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catalogues, Illus- 


trated ‘ddress W.S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nursertes. 
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CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
___ Lowell, Mass. 


GOOD COOKING. — 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
shouid use 


Liecbig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue | ink across the label. 


Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, 
and Small Fruits. 


Ornamental Trees, 
SHRUBS AND VINES, 


ROSES. 


VARIETIES GUARANTEED TRUE. 











Special Rates to Large Planters. 


For special retes send full list of numbers and 
varieties wat ted 

We cau employ a few more good Salesmen 
on salary. 


The C. L. Van Dusen Pursery Co., 


BOX B. 


GENEVA, N, ¥. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, S ‘hols, etc., 1180 Chimes 
and P sls, For more than halla ceptury 
noted for or superiority over a'l others, 











PLANTS 


They are TH 





Rwii Naw, NAME 


NTIL a suitable name is suygeste 
we shall cull this To 

mato No. 400. 

Read termsof 

com peti- 

tion 

low. 


WE WILL PAY ond. -~d IN CASH 
suggested for 


Hor the best mame 


WHY DO 
Baker's Comalete Manures 


Baker's AA Ammoniated Super- 
Phosphate 











Baker's Pelican Bone Fertilizer 


show results unexcelled by any? 





frequevtly turn unprofitable into profitable farming? 
keep the land in excellent condition? 
even when usei several years on the same piece? 
Above question answered in our new pocket memo- 
randum and account book, 
FACTS FOR FAKMERS, 


Mailed free. Send for one. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Established 1850.) 


SEEDE. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read! 
anc mailed fee to a!l apoiicints. It contains al 
tne leading ai d most popuiar sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, 
Fiower Seeds. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season,and 
neatly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
__ 37 Fast 19th Street, New Vork City 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts. 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


P.-O. Box. 3454, New York City. 











BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


Ferry & Co’s 
Secsinel Pibestigtee and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
——— It is better than ever. 
person using Garden, 
ty? ae ‘ower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 


CARDEN 




















By DREER’S SEEDS. 


BU LBS, and ad Requisites.” 


BEST at TH 


DREER’S ‘GARDEN CALENDAR for it fat arp, it 
HENRY A DREER, 7 


4 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA: 
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Purchasers are entitled to send ina name for each ae every packet they buy. The 
names can be sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, and will be consid 


disinterested committee of three, who shall aw 
iven = every packet of seed. 


entering the names for competition 
Price of New Tomato 7 ¢ 
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RisinGSUN 
STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Sa Labor, Clean- 
Neess, Durability and MienpusenUuieniien, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Carton, Mass. 


A Mahogany Finish. 
Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 


produce a beautiful finisn: more attractive 
a natural woods. DPurable, economical. Send 
for circular aod sample of wood finisted with 
F-rini‘e to “EELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling 
Slip, New York. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COI.DS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
vane CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. - HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
Beli. My nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infla ned and 
Poisoned by disease, and prévents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 











One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.0¢ 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $4.00 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 1@ Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Vears 87.06 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE tNDEPENDENT, 


251 Rroadwav. New Vork City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numoer of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during hid six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the ceie- 
brated victure of “* The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclumation.’”” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“ The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persuns rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed ft. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TBE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
‘will Curaish it post-paid at $0c, until the suppiy is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35s. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
953 Broadway; New York Oity, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of ali in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


OTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal WE, the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


4 SCHOOLS & PUBLIC 
STEREOPTIC ~ ENTERTAINMENTS 
2 ANTERN SL (OES | 


“SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 














FA RGO’S 82.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
durability, fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 
does not keepthem, send 
to us for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 
taining the shoes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
“ -) sent to each suquirer. 
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deceived 
A. Pr. FRINK, oi Pearl St... 


o> A.B. E.L.SHAW, 


ce [-APPLIN é co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
9 Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 


Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sieighs, Harness. 
$5.00 F ly or Store meee, $1.00 
A 240-1b Farmers’ S -«- 8.00 
Farmefs, do your own 5 
Forge agd Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
,000 ot#er Articles at Half Price. 
SAIC BGALE CO., Chicago, IlL 














Only $10 |sstasanes:r0 








A New Compound from Coal Tar. 





A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough uniess checked runs for weeks 
and in »ddition to owing effects which last for 
months, frequent!y proves fatal. 

Though not eastiy controiled, this new specific will 
oy the disease in from six to ten days by the sim- 

rocess of inhalation, and at the same time pre- 
od wh onr danger of it being contracted by other mem~ 
bers of the bowehers. 
APO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy’ for Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Diphthe- 
ria, Croup. Yellow Fever, Hay Fever. Sore Throat, 
and all Diseasesof the Air Passages. Constantly va- 

»rized in the room oceupied by a diphtheritic | me 
K will destroy the germ of contagion. penetrating as 
it dogs every point reached by the atmosphere. 

e best Antiseptic and Disinfectant. 

The’ safest and simp est method for destroying in- 
fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the 
atmosphere 

Vaporizer and Lamp, with a2 oz. bottleof Cresolene, 
neatly boxed, $1.59, obtainaBle of any druggist. Ad- 
ditional Cresolene. 2 oz. bottle, 25 conee 4 oz. bottle, 
Socents W. H. SCHILFFtLIN & CO., N. Y.,Sole Agts. 
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I ieee wee Mudie. sc eunte dé bieeensn Bembaeene 
Net*Surplus ....... 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 


Total Liabilities, including Capital and Surplus 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WW. B. FRANKLIN. Vice-President. 
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| Hartford Steam Boiler 


Inspection & Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT. 


$56,592 89 
127,992 00 
423,470 00 
767,363 24 


28,602 14 
+. + $1,408,481 50 


ASSET®. 

Cash in Office and Bank.. 
Premiame in course of collection... ire ici Sind Malle ti Gdiaielekinis sbi acu 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first liens. onc 6nnesecckes seshebeSencseteendeeee 
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L'ASILITIES. 


. 500,006 00 

71,646 15 
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Seecedcaceeee 06 © os #1,4 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-Pres. 
J. B PIERCE, Sec. and Treas. 


VINES | 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 


/ BARRYS TRICOPH EROUS 





Idness and hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beawtiful. In- 
fallible for curin geruptions, diseases ofthe skin, a and 
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W.&B.DOUCLAS, 





Woo! D FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MIDDLETOW a 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ECRrs, 


Hydraulic ie Rams, Gera 
Engines, —_* and 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y 
seven, Street Washers, 
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Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some otf 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Te 


i 832 
wastes ane < 
iearsasnenna | Above 
bith 
on Centennial Exhibition 32d St. 


330 
Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Near 
33d St. 





der, oung 
aglish Breakfast or 


Ch 
Be ar 
ind of Tea you want. 


inducement e' Con ——sS ers = our cele- 
brated Teas, Co’ 


to 
partiguiars address, THE GREAT AMERIOAN TEA 




















BE be ats York. 


tw Beuue 
Caretuipervice |}9('s AVG AGENCY, seni Fs 


The Semenaial 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati. 


FIFTIETHA YEAR. 


‘First, the ———. fiavor 


by the z ect Tocabtean 











atten First, in 1876 reported an 
econ 


© guality. 


D ag sad ee by Provision Dealers and Lead- 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE. COR. WEST I6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CHAS. 0. FREDRICKS, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 





77O BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART S), 
NEW YORK. 
_INSTARTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





THE TU ee ee FILE, 





BEST a bay IN — a 
THE CA 
PAPERS FOLDED AND c NFOL DED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


The Tact or Letter and Document File Co.,. 
"eck’s Invisible lu ar Cushions, 


2 Barclay Street, New Y 
DEAF"'® Successful when all remedies fail. SEREE 


only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. W rite for book of proo: 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


De POTTER’S 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


Advantages and Satisfaction Unequaled. 














Programmes of our Select Parties wi! be found 
in The Old World. a valuable pubiicaticn of 4 
pages, mailed for 10 cents. 


A. De POTTER, Albany N.Y. 


THF vomas Foreign Tours 


1ith Season Our tours are all strictly first- 
clases and limited to family size. A special offer 
is made to Pastors for the Ministers’ Vacation Trip, 
bringing it witbin the power of = os take this ex- 
cu'sion practically free. Addre KE c. - 
THOMAS, D.D., 1606 Wallace : Ste Philadelphia. — 


Europe, The Holy Land. Round the World. 
ron parties, best ticketing facilities, ocean tickets. 
. GAZE & SON, 90 Broadway, N, ¥. (Est. 1844.) 














HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
partof “The Ariington”’ is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square, Boston, Massachusetts, 
3s 
tia 

















TS, Dec. Zist, 1$90..$21.102.654 30 
ILITIES....- Forested te 


= $2,030,530 14 


IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are i- 
sued at the life rate premium 
= canes Cash istributions are paid upon qj! 
}icies. 

Every poliey has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pai te | insurance values to whieh the in- 
sed is eam 
rate~ and values 


p foun to the comvany’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVEN=, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBEN™, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


by the Massacpusetts Statute, 


any age sent on ap- 





: ; ————— 
Tax INDEPENDENT PREss, 41 TO 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULZON STRERT, 


e 








WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 











